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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


HERALDIC QUERIES. 


V. E. C. asks the names of the families 
who bore the following arms :— 


1. Azure, on a chev. between three 
bucks’ heads erased four roses. 

2. Ar, a chev. sa. between three cocka- 
trices. 

a cross crosslet between four 
castles. 

4. Gu., three dexter hands. Crest, out 
of a ducal crown an eagle’s head 
holding a trefoil. Motto, Memor esto. 

in fesse a cross crosslet between 
two leaves. 

6. Erm., three mullets. 
cent. 

7. Vert, on a chev. or between three 
bucks’ heads cabossed as many fleur- 
de-lis. Motto, Patientia et virtute. 

8. Vert, a chev. or between three garbs, 
quartering, with other coats, Gu., a 
fesse ar. between three dolphins; Or, 
three piles gu. ; Or, a bend sa. between 
three roundles. N.B. Only the name 
of the family bearing Vert, a chev. or 
between three garbs, is requested. 

9. Erm., a fesse gu. between three 
pheons. 

10. Ar., three bars gu., in chief as many 
mullets. Crest, a demi-antelope col- 
lared and chained. 

11. Per fesse gu. and or, in chief three 
lions ramp. The name begins with 
H or C. 

12. Ar., a fesse gu., in chief a lion pass. 
Crest, a lion ramp. 


3. 





5. 





Crest, a cres- 





Heraldicus asks what family bearing for 
arms... three fleur-de-lis; crest, an arm 
holding a scimitar; motto, that of Berke- 
ley, and also Pro Patria, quartered the 
arms of Berkeley. 





De C. would deem it a favour if any cor- 
respondent of the GENTLEMAN’s Maa@a- 
ZINE would inform him if there are any 
descendants of the following persons and 
families now resident in England, and if 
so, what is the present address of the re- 
presentatives of any of them. 

Sir W. Stevenson, Lord Mayor of Lon- 

don, 1764. 
— Turner, Lord Mayor of London, 1769. 


— Sutton, of Sutton House, Westmin- 
ster, and of Framlingham, who in 1767 
had these arms granted :—Ar.,, a civic 
crown ppr., on a chief az. a serpent 
nowed or, and a dove of the field re- 
specting each other. 

Launce, of Cornwall. 

Fenvother. 

Incas, of Cornwall, who bore for arms, 
Ar., on a canton sa. a ducal crown or. 

Hall, of Exeter, who in 1684 had these 
arms granted :—Sa., three talbots’ 
heads erased ar., collared gu., with 
rings on the collars or. 

Heyward, of the Middle Temple and 
Norfolk in 1611, who bore for arms, 
Ar., on a pale sa. three crescents of 
the field. 





PALACE OF KING JOHN 
AT STEPNEY. 


A paragraph has been going the round 
of the papers, calling upon the archzolo- 
gists to make a stir, in order to preserve 
the existing remains of this structure. 
The principle is a good one, were the facts 
only to be relied upon; unfortunately it 
so happens that the palace of King John 
at Stepney was entirely destroyed some 
centuries ago, and the existing building, 
which may be on the same site, is a com- 
mon brick building, of which no portion 
is earlier than the time of James L., if so 
early, and such as it is, has been muti- 
lated and patched, until there is nothing 
worth preserving. This is not the only 
instance in which we have found the 
newspapers crying wolf, until their testi- 
mony and their accuracy come to be en- 
tirely disregarded. We believe that even 
the venerable Society of Antiquaries would 
be quite ready to stir in such a case, if the 
facts had been as stated by the newspapers. 

A similar paragraph appeared some time 
since respecting the picturesque dresses 
worn by the yeomen of the guard, which, 
it was said, were to be discontinued, the 
fact being, that plain dresses were ordered 
to be provided for the yeomen while on 
every-day duty at the Tower and else- 
where, and the state dresses reserved for 
state occasions. 
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THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from p. 451.) 


On the Continent the beard and moustache were not 
so early adopted. See the examples given by Hefner in 
his Zrachten", and by Guilhermy in the Monographie de 


? Eglise de St. Denis°. 


The Continuation of Nangis fixes 


the introduction of the fashion of long beards in France to 
the year 1340”. The archeological student will scarcely 
need to be reminded that this question, of the fashion of 
beards, of little moment in itself, is worthy of some con- 
sideration from the help it occasionally affords in deter- 


mining the age and the 


authenticity of a monument. 


The hair was usually worn long at the sides, and cut 
short over the forehead. On a few monuments we find it 
divided in the middle of the head and arranged in mode- 


rate length at the sides. 


The statue of King Edward III. 


on his tomb at Westminster and the effigy in Ore Church, , 
Sussex, engraved in Boutell’s “‘ Brasses of England,” afford 


good examples. 


The Weapons of the fourteenth century differed but 
little from those of the preceding age. The principal 
change was in the knightly lance, which, as we have seen, 
was cut down to be employed as an infantry arm; and in 





" Plates 33, 118, 120, 15, 103, 146,85,  ° Pages 260,253, 272,278, 159 and 170. 


49, 134, 125, 57 and 35. 


P Vol. ii. p. 185, ed. 1843. 
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the introduction of gunnery, which, however, was chiefly 
confined to siege purposes. 

The Lancg, or “ glaive,” as it is usually called by the 
writers of this period’, reduced to the length of about five 
feet", became a meagre weapon when opposed to the axe 
or mace of a fierce antagonist ; and consequently we see 
the axe advance in favour, and may note its constant em- 
ployment as we travel through the pages of cotemporary 
chroniclers and poets. For the pursuit of a routed foe, 
however, the lance retained its ancient efficacy: in the 
tournament it was still the most honoured weapon, and in 
the numerous feats of arms at the barriers of a besieged 
town it was still found to be the most convenient instru- 
ment of assault. The length of the lance was about four- 
teen feet. In the romance of “ Richard Coer de Lion” — 


‘* A schafft he bar styff and strong, 
Of fourtene foote it was long.””—Line 467. 


In the romance of “ Petit Jehan de Saintré” “le roy fit 
mesurer les lances, qui devoient estre de la poincte jusqu’a 
Varrest, de treize pieds de long*.” The material was 
usually ash, as in the old Anglo-Saxon days ; but Chaucer 
furnishes his knight with a lance of cypress :— 

‘* His spere was of fine cipres, 


That bodeth werre and no thing pees, 
The heed ful scharp i-grounde.”—Page 319. 


The head was lozenge-form or leaf-form; see woodcuts, 
Nos. 8 (vol. eciv. p. 591), 34, 22, 49, 20, 36 and 5 (vol. cciv. 
p- 465). The “ bons fers-de-glaive de Bordeaux” are con- 
stantly mentioned in the writings of the time: Toulouse also 
is named as a distinguished place of manufacture :—“ vij. 
fers de glaives de Toulouze: item, ij. de commun, et le bon 
fer de glaive de le Roy‘.” It is remarkable that so seem- 


‘ingly-insignificant a thing as a lance-head should be the 


subject of a particular mention and panegyric; but it 
was clearly regarded as an object of some importance, for 
when James Douglas has to fight a duel in Scotland, he is 
at the trouble of sending to London to purchase, among 





a “Et consuit un Castellain de son  Froissart, i. 529. 
glaive si roidement qu’il lui perga toutes ® See vol. cciv. p. 462. 
ses armures et lui passa Za lance parmi le 8 Chap. 35, p. 109, ed. Guichard. 
corps et l’abattit tout mort entre eux.” * Inventory of the Armour of Louis X. 
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other things, the ‘‘capud unius lancese".” In the romance 
of Richard Coeur-de-Lion we are told that the head of the 


_king’s spear had an inscription of a sacred character. The 


Lance-flag still continued in use. Its form, about 1330, 
may be seen on folio 196 of Roy. MS., 16, G, vi.; in 1347, in 
our woodcuts, Nos. 20 and 36 ; in 1353, at p.106 of Laing’s 
* Ancient Scottish Seals; and, at the close of the cen- 
tury, in Hefner’s ‘‘ Costumes,” pl. 106. The lance-flag was 
called pennoncel by the writers of the fourteenth century. 
Thus, Christine de Pisan:—‘“‘ au panoncel du glaive dont 
il fut occis, avoit pourtrait deux charetes*.” Froissart even 
employs the word to signify men-at-arms: so many archers, 
so many ‘* pennonceaux.” 

The little shield fixed on the shaft first appears in this 
century, and in its earliest form is no more than a small 
roundel for the protection of the hand. It is represented 
in our woodcut, No. 49, about 1340, and again in Hefner’s 
plate 106, a.v. 1407. At a later period, this lance-shield 
was called the vamplate (avant-plate), a name that occurs 
in the Dover Inventory of 1361: but it may be questioned 
if, in this case, the name has reference to the same object : 
—‘j. brustplate pur justes, ij. avant-plates, xix. chapels de 
feer’,” &c. At this time, too, first appears the lance-rest, 
a hook of iron fastened to the breastplate, to assist in the 
support of the knightly spear when used of its full dimen- 
sions. Chaucer mentions this appliance in the account of 
the tournament in the Knight’s Tale :— 

‘‘ Now ringen trompes loud and clarioun, 
Ther is no more to say, but est and west, 


In gon the speres sadly in the rest, 
In goth the sharpe spore into the side.” 


It is very clearly represented in the sculpture of Heinrich 
von Erbach, 1387, a dated example (Hefner, pl. 125). On 
the march the lances of the knights were carried by their 
pages. The Scottish host moving upon Melrose on a wet 
and cold night, “the pages could not carry the lances, but 
let them fall*.” 

By an ordinance of the thirteenth century, the spear- 
head for the hastilude was required to be blunted’; but, 





« Rymer, iii. 838 ; and ante, p. 441. * Faitz du roy Charles, ch. 23. 
Y Archzol. Journ., xi. 384. 2 Froissart, ii. 16. * M. Paris, p. 730. 
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as this regulation was sometimes evaded, it was ordered, in 
the fourteenth century, that the head should be made in 
the form of a coronel, the points of which might have sufli- 
cient hold on the knight’s armour to thrust him from his 
saddle, while the fashion of the instrument prevented it 
from inflicting any dangerous wound. An early example 
of the lance with coronel is supplied by the ivory casket 
figured in the Journal of the Archeological Association, 
vol. iv. p. 272. See also the casket in the Goodrich Court 
Collection (Skelton, vol. i. pl. 11); the figures from Roy. 
MS., 14, E, iii. (Strutt’s “ Sports”); and those in Ash- 
molean MS., 764. 

The great lance of the knights, fourteen feet in length, 
was necessarily too cumbrous for ordinary use: conse- 
quently we find that another kind of spear, which seems to 
have been occasionally employed as a dart, was in vogue at 
this time. The Lancegaye, or lance-agiie, is given by 
Chaucer to his knight, Sir Thopas, when he goes forth to 
ride :— 

‘He worth” upon his steede gray, 


And in his hond a launcegay, 
A long sword by his syde.”—Line 15,162. 


This kind of spear had, by the time of Richard II., be- 
come so common, and so dangerous to the king’s peace, 
that it was ordered by statute to be “ousted” forth- 
with :— 

“Item, est ordeignez &c. que nul home chivache deinz 
le Roialme armez, ne ovesq’ lancegay deinz mesme le 
Roialme, les queux lancegayes soient de tout oustez deinz 
le dit Roialme, come chose defendue par nostre s™ le Roi, 
sur peine de forfaiture dicelx lancegaies, armures et autres 
herneys quelconges’,” &c. 

In these instances the weapon seems to be a true spear, 
but in the J/istoire de Jean de Bretagne by Guillaume de 
St. André, it appears as an arm for casting :— 

‘* Aux Bretons estoit bel esbat : 


Dardes, javelotz, lances-gayes, 
Savoient jetter et faire playes.” 


The term ‘lance agiie” occurs as early as-the time of 


Wace :— 





> Mounted. © Stat. of the Realm, 7 Ric. II. 1383, vol. ii. p. 35, ed. Record Comm. 
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‘* E vos avez lances agiies, 
E granz gisarmes esmolues.”— Roman de Rou, L. 12,907. 


The lancegay has been considered as identical with the 
assegai, or zagaye, a light spear still in use in the East and 
among the Caffres of Africa. In the sea-fight between the 
Spaniards with the Genoese and the English, in 1342, 
“jetoient les Espaignols et les Gennevois, qui étoient en 
ces gros vaisseaux, d’amont grands barreaux de fer et 
archegaies, dont ils travailloient fort les Anglois*.” In the 
following passage the assegay is clearly distinguished from 
the lance :—‘“ Si y avoit-il en la bataille du roy Henry 
grand’-foison de bonnes gens d’armes, tant d’Espaigne, 
d’Arragon, que de Portingal, qui se combattirent trés vail- 
lamment de lances, de guisarmes, d’archegaies, d’épieux et 
d’épées’.” And again, in 1386, we have “ hommes, armés 
a Pusage de Castille, langans et jetans dards et arche- 
gayes‘.” 

There was yet another kind of spear, of which Froissart 
gives us a particular account, that was furnished with a 
hook at the foot of its long blade, for the purpose of fixing 
in the armour of an adversary, and dragging him forward 
to be slain or overturning him into the water. At the 
siege of Mortaigne, the Sire de Beaujeu was among the 
defenders, ‘“‘and was provided with a stiff and strong 
spear, that had a long, sharp blade; and beneath this 
blade there was a sharp and catching hook, so that when 
he had made a thrust and could fix the hook into the 
plates or the haubergeon of an enemy, the man was 
either drawn forward or overturned into the water. By 
this means he this day caught and drowned more than a 
dozen*.” 

The knightly Sworp of this age, broad, straight, two- 
edged and acutely pointed, with a simple cross-piece for 
its guard, retained all the essentials of its predecessor of 
the thirteenth century. The length of the blade was not 
uniform: that of the fine sword found in the river Witham, 
and engraved in the Archeological Journal", is 2 feet 
8 inches long, while the weapon found in the castle of 





4 Froissart, i. 167. © Ibid., i. 536. f Ibid., ii. 572. 
& Vol. i. p. 118. 4 Vol. vii. p. 290. 
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Tannenberg, and figured by Dr. Hefner, has a blade of 
2 feet andan inch only’. The relic from the Witham has an 
inscription occupying about half the length of the blade ; 
the letters, apparently of gold, inlaid in the steel. In the 
monumental brass of Wenemaer at Ghent, nearly the whole 
of the blade is covered with a Latin inscription*. The 
poem of “ Merlin” has an allusion to this practice of sword- 
engraving. On the celebrated “ Escalibore,” we are told, 
was inscribed :— 
‘Ich am y-hote Escalibore, 

Unto a king faire tresore.’ 

On Inglis is this writing :— 

‘ Kerve steel and yren and al thing.’ ” 

The cross-piece was usually either straight, or curved 
towards the blade. More rarely it curves in the opposite 
direction, or has an angular form. The first kind has 
varieties in which the centre is cusped (woodcut, No. 
19), or the extremities are moulded into foils or volutes 
(woodcuts, Nos. 32 and 33). The guard curving over 
the blade is seen in our engravings, Nos. 50 and 45, 
and in the monument of the Black Prince (Stothard, pl. 
85). The guard curving over the hand appears in the 
sword found at Tannenberg, named above. The angular 
guard occurs in the brass of Wenemaer (Archeol. Journ. 
vii. 287). 

The pommel offers great diversity of form. It is round 
(woodcut, No. 42); wheel-formed (effigy of Blanchfront, 
Stothard, pl. 71); trefoil (woodcut, No. 50); lozenge- 
shaped (woodcuts, Nos. 36 and 11); angular (woodcuts, 
Nos. 1 (vol. eciv. p. 4), 31, 26 and 37); conical (woodcut, 
No. 33); pear-shaped (Hefner, pl. 156, a.v. 1394). In 
the example found at Tannenberg, the tang terminates in a 
large ring, seemingly for the attachment of the chain guard, 
which often accompanies the sword of this period’. The 
pommel is sometimes charged with a cross, or contains an 
escutcheon of arms. See woodcuts, Nos. 27 and 32. Both 
are mentioned in the Bohun Inventory of 1322 :—‘ iii. 
espeies: lun des armes le dit Counte, lautre de Seint 





i Die Burg Tanuenberg, pi. 9. * Archzol. Journ., vii. 287. 
! Die Burg Tannenberg, pi. 9. 
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George, et le tierce Sarziney: le quarte de Guerre™.” 
Other decorations, of a fanciful character, were given to the 
ommel : a rosette is a very usual ornament (see woodcuts, 
Nos. 23 and 13): enamels were also employed; and ex- 
amples have been found made entirely of agate". ‘he 
grip also is sometimes enriched, as in the brass of Septvans, 
the monument of Kerdeston (Stothard, pl. 63), and our 
woodcut, No. 32. Some further particulars of the mount- 
ing and enrichment of swords are obtained from the Inven- 
tory of the armour of Louis Hutin:—‘ Item, iv. espeés 
garnies d’argent, dont les ij. sont garnies de samit et les 
deux de cuir. Item, une espée a parer, garnie d’argent, 
le pommel et le poing esmaillé. Item, viij. espées de 
Toulouze et ij. misericordes. Item, xvij. espées de Bray. 
Item, une espée de Jean d’Orgeret et ij. espées et une 
misericorde de Verzi. Item, xv. espées de commun.” 
The chain-guard attached to the sword is found from an 
early period in the century to its termination. It appears 
in the seal of Edward III. as Duke of Aquitaine, and 
again in his royal seals, and in the seal of Richard II. It 
occurs also in the effigies of Wenemaer (Archeol. Journ., 
vii. 287), those given by Hefner dated 1347 and 1377 
(pls. 15 and 55), and of Blanchfront, 1360 (Stothard, pl. 
71): again, in the seal of Edward Baliol, King of Scot- 
land, and in our woodcuts, Nos. 10, 15 and 16. 

The Sword-sheath was usually of leather, either em- 
bellished with stamped ornaments, or mounted in gilt metal, 
the patterns of which were those employed in the archi- 
tectural enrichments of the day. The real scabbard which 
once belonged to the Black Prince, and is still suspended 
over his tomb at Canterbury, is formed of leather orna- 
mented on the outside with gilt studs. The one repre- 
sented on the tomb itself is of similar arrangement. Both 
are engraved in Stothard’s ‘ Monuments:” and see our 
woodcut, No. 2 (vol. cciv. p. 11). The stamped-leather scab- 
bard, from a real example, is figured in Hefner’s 7'rachten, 
pl. 166 ; though perhaps a little later than the date there 
given to it. From Chaucer we learn that ivory was a ma- 
terial employed in the fabrication of this fitment :— 





™ Archeol. Journ. ii. 349. The Sara- " See the description of a curious spe- 
cenic sword in this entry may have been _ cimen of the last-named kind in the York 
either of Saracenic workmanship, or that volume of the Archeological Institute, 
form of weapon which we call scymetar. p- 12. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCV. 4B 
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“‘ His jambeux were of quirboily, 
His swerdes shethe of yvory.”— Tale of Sire Thopas, p. 319. 


The scabbard was sometimes very plain, merely consisting 
of the leather case, with one or two metal lockets to attach 
the belt. See woodcuts, Nos. 27, 12 and 13. In other 
instances it was highly enriched, as in the brasses of 
Septvans, Fitzralph and Beauchamp (Waller, pts. 9, 13 
and 6), the monuments of John of Eltham and the Black 
Prince (Stothard, pls. 55 and 85), that of Arden (Hollis, 
pt. 4), and in our woodcuts, Nos. 26 and 32. 

The Sword-belt during this century underwent great 
changes. From being the mere strap for suspension of the 
weapon, it gradually increased in richness, till at length it 
became the most brilliant and costly portion of the knight’s 
equipment: the precious metals, enamels, and even jewels 
were employed in its construction, and the skill of the 
goldsmith was taxed to the utmost to furnish patterns 
elaborate in design and of never-ending variety. In its 
arrangement also the sword-belt offers some diversity. The 
old method of the thirteenth century is still found in early 
monuments of this age; as the Gorleston brass and the 
sculpture of Whatton, ¢. 1325 (Stothard, pls. 51 and 53). 
A second mode is seen in the effigies of De Ryther, 
1308, and De Bohun (Hollis, pts. 2 and 4), of De Valence, 
1323 (Stothard, pls. 48 and 49), of De Creke, 1330 (wood- 
cut, No. 19), and of Ifield, ¢. 1835 (Stothard, pl. 59). This 
consists of two ring-lockets, placed about a foot apart, to 
each of which is attached a strap, buckling in front. In 
the brass of Septvans, 1306, in lieu of the two lockets, 
there is a short strap and single ring-locket. In the monu- 
ments of Daubernoun, 1527, and Ingham, 1343 (Stothard, 
pls. 60 and 66), we have a single locket only, with a ring 
on each side. When the tight surcoat came into fashion, 
the military belt also became tight, and it was bound round 
the hips in a manner which, to modern perceptions, seems 
most incommodious. See our woodcuts, Nos. 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 11, 2 (vol. eciv. p. 11), 39, 21, 33, 29, 26 and 32, 
and the example here given—the brass of Sir William de 
Bryene, dated 1395. 

Further light is thrown on the modes of decorating the 
knightly belt by several monuments of the time, where the 
enrichments are indicated by carving, gilding, painting, 
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enamelling, or by the insertion of vitreous pastes to imitate 
jewels. A curious and early example is supplied by the 
monument of Sir Robert du Bois, 1311 (Stothard, pl. 57). 
The historian of Norfolk, who had this effigy carefully 
cleaned, thus describes the ornaments of the belt and other 
parts of the equipment :—‘“‘ Several Embellishments were 
gilded, on a Cement, and let into the Wood in several 
Places, on his Belt, Sword, and Spurs, and on the Edge of 
the Plank that he lies on, and then cover’d with Glass, but 
most were defaced. ‘Those that remained were: a Man’s 
Head cooped at the Neck, with Leaves in his Mouth, a 
spread Eagle, a Dog mecting a Hare, a Dog fighting a 
Lyon, a Bull tossing a Dog, and a Lyon Couchant, with 
an Eagle standing on him, picking out his Eyes, all which 
seem to intimate that the Deceas’d delighted chiefly in War 
and Rural Exercises’.” Inlaid glass is also used in the belt 
of the Arden effigy at Aston, Warwickshire (Hollis, pt. 4). 
In that of the Black Prince, on his effigy, enamels and 
gilding are employed. In the rich examples of Kerdeston 
and Cawne (Stothard, pls. 64 and 77), a decoration of - 
and goldsmiths’-work is represented by delicate carving 
painting and gilding. 

The Continuator of the Chronicle of Nangis notices the 
rich belts of the French under the year 1356 :—‘ Hoe anno 
tamen adhuc magis se inceeperunt sumptuose deformare, 
perlas et margaritas in capuciis et zonis deauratis et ar- 
genteis deportare, gemmis diversis et lapidibus preciosis se 
per totum curiosius adornarg; et in tantum se curiose 
omnes, a magno usque ad “parvum, de talibus lasciviis 
cooperiebant, quod perle et lapides magno pretio vende- 
bantur, et vix Parisius poterant talia reperiri. Unde re- 
cordor me vidisse tales duas perlas vel margaritas, quas 
quidam dudum emerat pro octo denariis, eas tamen illo 
tempore vendidit decem libris”.” 

The enriched knightly belt was sometimes prolonged, 
and the portion hanging free beyond the clasp or buckle 
was called the Pendant. These pendants were highly 
adorned, terminating usually with an ornament of a cir- 
cular or "lozenge form. Examples are found in the monu- 
ments of Kerdeston (Stothard, pl. 64), Arden (Hollis, pt. 4), 





° Blomefield’s Norfolk, vol. i. p. 21. P Vol. ii. p. 237. 
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Littlebury and Stapelton (Stothard, plates 75 and 68), 
Paletoot and Bettesthorne (Boutell’s ‘“ Brasses”), Bryan 
(Stothard, pl. 96), and our woodcut, No. 31; ranging from 
1337 to the end of the century. The sword appears to 
have been attached to the cingulum militare by a short strap 
fixed to the top of the sheath. See our woodcut, No. 29, 
and Hefner’s plate 59. 

A transverse sword-belt is of occasional appearance, as 
in woodcut 27, a.p. 1335, and in Hefner’s plate 125, dated 
1387. In these instances it is unaccompanied by any 
other girdle, but in other cases it is worn in addition to the 
enriched cingulum, the latter being then used merely to 
sustain the dagger. See the effigy of Littlebury, c. 1360 
(Stothard, pl. 75), and our woodcut, No. 32, about 1400. 
There can be little doubt that the basis of most of these 
belts was leather, but it is remarkable that the relic at 
Canterbury, a portion of the sword-belt of the Black Prince, 
is of cloth. While on the subject of belts, it may be well 
to remark that there was yet another kind, whose purpose 
was merely the girding of the surcoat. This is seen in our 
woodeut, No. 19, in the brass of Fitzralph (Waller, pt. 13), 
and in the effigies engraved by Stothard, pls. 48, 51, 55 
and 73. In lieu of a belt, a sash is sometimes used for 
girding the surcoat, as in our woodcuts, Nos. 50 and 7 
(vol. eciv. p. 590), both from manuscripts of the first half 
of the century. 

The sword was the badge of the Constable’s office ; and, 
presented by or returned to the King, signified the be- 
stowal or the resignation of that office. Thus, in 1376, 
Duguesclin, indignant at his loyalty being suspected, de- 
clares his intention of quitting the service of the king and 
retiring into Spain, “ou j’ay ma vie trés-honnorable, car je 
y suis Duc, et luy renvoye son espée.” And later, a re- 
conciliation being effected, the Duke of Anjou addresses 
him :—“ Véez icy Vespée d’honneur de vostre office: re- 
prenez-la: le roy le veut.” 

A still greater honour was conferred upon the sword 
worn by Henry IV. on his landing at Ravenspurn. At his 
coronation in 1399, a new feature was added to the ancient 
ceremonial, by the Earl of Northumberland appearing in 





4 D’Orronville, Vie de Louis de Bourbon, c. 38. 
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the procession, at the left hand of the monarch, bearing the 
naked sword of the victorious Lancaster. The Earl received 
the Isle of Man in fee “ for himself and his heirs, for the 
service of carrying the Sword at the present and all future 
Coronations’.” It often appears in state documents of the 
next century under the name of the “‘ Lancaster Sword.” 

The sword of the military adventurer, even of knightly 
dignity, is sometimes called the gagne-pain or win-bread 
(wyn-brod), signifying that it is to his brand the soldier 
must look for the advancement of his fortune. A very 
clear definition is afforded by a poem of this century, the 
Pélerinage du Monde, by Guigneville :— 

‘* Dont i est gargne-pains nommé, 
Car par li est gaigniés li pains.” 

Occasionally the knight was armed with two swords, as 
in the case of a sturdy English captain named Holgrave, 
who in 1572 was campaigning “ near Guienne :”—“ Et en 
un village prés de Mont-Lucon estoit logé un de leurs 
capitaines, appellé le grand David Olegreve, qui estoit un 
des grands hommes qu’on peust veoir, et des orgueilleux, et 
portoit deux espées, une ceinte et l’autre a Vargon de la 
selle*”’” We have seen that, for the duel with William 
Douglas in 1368, Thomas de Erskyn provides ‘ unum 
ensem longum, unum ensem curtum et unum cultellum'.” 

Much mischief having accrued from the common custom 
of wearing arms in time of peace, an edict was issued in 
London in 1319, forbidding this practice ; and, as we learn 
from the “Chronicle of London” under that year, many 
swords were taken from the people and “hung against 
Ludgate, both within and without the city :”’—*“ En cele 
an furent les espeyes defenduz, qe homme ne les portast, 
par quey moutz despeyes furent pris et penduz desus Lud- 
gate dedeinz et de hors*.” 

The Baselard, or Badelaire, was the sword worn by 
civilians, and is seen in many monumental effigies of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, suspended from the girdle 
of the “ gown.” The example here given is from a brass 
at Sombourne, Hants, about 1380. The baselard appears 
to have been of two kinds, the straight and the curved. 





* Rymer, viii. 89, 91, 95. * D’Orronville, ec. 29. * Ante, p. 441. 
« «Cron. de London,” Camden Society volume, p. 41. 
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It is the former which constantly appears on the monu- 
mental portraitures ; and of this kind is the ee de- 
scribed by Knighton as used by Sir William 
Walworth, for he employs the word “ trans- 
fixit ;” and again, “‘cum alio basillardo pene- 
travit latera ejus*.” The curved variety 
is very distinctly mentioned by many old 
writers. Horman has,—‘“ A hoked baslarde 
is a perels wepon with the Turkes’ ;” and 
Nicolles Gilles, cited by Roquefort, records 
that ‘‘Charles-le-Chauve avoit toujours a son 
coté un grand badelaire turquois.” These 
passages, though not cotemporary, are valu- 
able as shewing that the curved ‘Turkish 
sword was, at least in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, called a baselard ; and the 
weapon itself—that is, the curved sword—is 
at all events found in monuments of the 
fourteenth age. It occurs in Roy. MS., 16, 
G, vi., ff 2 and 153; the blade differing yon: yeas at 

in no particular from the common cavalry 2s Sombourne, 

sabre of the present day. No. 44. 

That variety of the bent blade which we call Falchion, 
is seen in Cotton Roll, xv., 7: and a further variety, in 
which the broad, curving blade has a notch cut out at the 
back, forming the point, appears on folio 304 of Roy. MS., 
10, E, iv. 

The baselard was not carried by civilians alone, but by 
knights when not fully equipped for war, and by priests. 
When the Constable Clisson was attacked by Pierre de 
Craon, he had only his cultellus, or badelaire (for these 
words are constantly used as synonymous):—‘ et il, qui 
étoit tout nu et dépourvu, et ne portoit fors un coutel, 
espoir de deux pieds de long, trait le coutel et commence a 
estremir.... Le connétable contre les coups se couvroit 
de son bras, et croisoit de son badelaire en soi défendant 
vaillamment’.” 

The Two-hand Sword appears, though not frequently, in 
this age. Of the celebrated Canon of Robersart, Froissart 


























* Lib. v. y Horman’s Vulgaria, in 1519, quoted in note to Prompt. Parv. i. 
26, ed. Way. The Promptorium itself gives Sica. * Froissart, vol. iii. p. 149. 
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tells us, under the year 1358,—“ il tenoit une épée a deux 
mains, dont il donnoit les horions si grands qué nul ne les 
osoit attendre*.”’ And of ‘ Messire Arcebault Douglas” 
in 1378, we learn that he was “ grand chevalier et dure- 
ment 4 douter: et quand il dut approcher, il mit pied a 
terre et prit 4 son usage une longue épée qui avoit deux 
aunes. A peine la pit un autre homme lever sus de terre, 
mais elle ne lui coiitoit néant 4 manier, et en donnoit des 
coups si grands que tout ce qu’il aconsuivoit, il mettoit 


par terre’.” 


In the Chronicle of Du Guesclin :— 
‘Li bers Tiebaut du Pont 4 ii. mains d’une espée 
Féroit sur les Angloiz 4 chiére deffaée.”—Line 4,622. 
Again :— 
** Olivier de Manny le féri tellement 
D’une espée a ii. mains, qui tranchoit roidement, 
Sur le col du cheval l’espée si descent : 
Tellement l’asséna que la teste lui fent.”—Line 15,047. 

In the very curious collection of ancient wills, published 
by the Surtees Society, the Zestamenta Eboracensia, we find 
among the lega- 
cies of Sir John 
Depedene, in 
1402, “ unum 
gladium —_orna- 
tum cum argento 
et j. thwahand- 
swerd” (p. 297). 

The “ Eskir- 
mye de Bokyler” 
or Sword-and- 
Buckler contest, 
already popular 
in the thirteenth 
century, con- 
tinues in favour 
during the pre- 
sent. Of seve- 
ral _representa- 
tions of this exercise in the manuscripts of ‘the time, we 
have chosen the one here given, because it shews the con- 


No. 45. 





® Vol. i. p. 394. > Ibid., vol. ii. p. 18. 
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struction of the shield both inside and outside. It is copied 
from Hefner’s Zrachten, pl. 7, and is originally from a 
manuscript of about 1350 in the Royal Library of Munich. 
Compare the examples engraved in Strutt’s “ Sports,” from 
Roy. MS., 14, E, ii., and 20, D, vi., both of this century. 
And that from Paulus Kall’s book’, illustrating the com- 
bat called “‘der Hutt,” in which the shields are smaller 
than in the subject before us. When not in use, the 
buckler was carried at the side, probably by passing the 
handle over the sword-hilt. Of the Yeman in the Can- 
terbury Tales, we learn that— 


‘Upon his arme he bar a gay bracer, 
And by his side a swerd and a bokeler.”— Zine 111, 


The miller follows the same fashion :— 
“‘ A swerd and a bocler baar he by his side.’”’—Line 560. 


And again, the Reve tells us, of the two “ poure scoleres” 
of Cambridge, that— 
“Forth goth Aleyn the clerk, and also Jon, 
With good swerd and with bocler by her* side.”—Zine 4,016. 

The Dagger does not commonly appear on knightly 
monuments till the second quarter of the century, but 
after that date is very frequent. Many sculptured figures, 
indeed, are without it, for mishap or mischief have often 
displaced it; but on examining the knightly belt on the 
right-hand side, there will generally be found a portion of 
the cord or chain by which this weapon was formerly sus- 
pended. As we have seen, the misericorde appears among 
the arms of King Louis X.° It is found in 1319 on the 
monument of Albrecht von Hohenlohe (Hefner, pl. 87), 
and on the Bohun effigy at Hereford (Hollis, pt. 4). See 
also our woodcuts, Nos. 27, 9 (vol. eciv. p. 592), 1 (ib., 
p. 4), 12, 14, 15, 16, 11, 33, 24, 29, 26, 32 and 37, 
ranging from about 1335 to the end of the century. The 
knightly daggers varied considerably in size. In the Kne- 
vynton brass (Waller, pt. 1) it is of great length, and our 
woodeut, No. 11, offers a somewhat similar instance. The 
blade is singularly short in the figures given on the 22nd 
plate of Hefner’s Costume-book. "The guard took a variety 





© a.D. 1400. The group is figured in the 29th vol. of the Archeologia. 
4 their. * Ante, p. 553. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCV. 406 
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of forms, as the cross-guard, that composed of two knobs, 
and the wheel-guard. The guard of two knobs is found in 
the Shurland monument, ¢. 1305 (Stothard, pl. 41), in the 
Bohun effigy (Hollis, pt. 4), and in our woodcuts, Nos. 9 
(vol. eciv. p. 592), 12 and 14, 1340 to 1369. On Hefner’s 
166th plate are engraved specimens of real weapons of this 
fashion. The cross-guard is seen in our woodcuts, Nos. 1 
(vol. eciv. p. 4) and 33, and again in the brasses at Ingham 
and St. Alban’s (Stothard, pl. 68, and Boutell, p. 54). A 
variety of this guard is furnished by the effigy of Wene- 
maer, where the sides of the cross-piece form an angle over 
the blade’. The wheel-guard occurs in the Pembridge monu- 
ment, c. 1330 (Hollis, pt. 5), and in our woodcuts, Nos. 
29, 26, 32 and 37, of the close of the century. Rarely the 
guard takes the form of a crescent, as in the statues of 
Schéneck and Masmiinster, 1374 and 1383 (Hefner, pl. 
22), Not unfrequently the misericorde is without guard ; 
as in the figure engraved by Hefner, pl. 87, a.p. 1319, and 
in our woodcuts, Nos. 14 and 24, a.p. 1369 and 1393. 

‘he pommel of the dagger varies in fashion, like that of 
the sword, taking the same forms. At the top of it some- 
times appears a ring, for attaching the guard-chain which 
occasionally accompanies the weapon. This ring is seen in 
our woodcuts, Nos. 32 and 37. In the Knevynton brass 
(Waller, pt. 1) is found the ring with the chain affixed, the 
other end of the chain being fastened to the breast-armour. 
In the dagger found at Tannenberg the ring is much 
larger, occupying in fact the place of the pommel®. In the 
monument of Wenemaer and that of Louis of Bavaria the 
ring of the guard-chain runs loosely upon the grip". The 
guard-chain itself is found in many monuments of this 
age: see our woodcuts, Nos. 9 (vol. cciv. p. 592), 10 and 
15, and Hefner’s plates 87, 15 and 55. The dagger is 
usually attached to the knightly belt by a lace or chain. 
Occasionally it is fixed to the body-armour by a staple, or 
worn in the pouch (gibeciére). The lace is seen in our 
woodcut, No. 9 (vol. ceiv. p. 592), and again in Stothard’s 
plates 64, 72, 95 and 97. The chain for suspension occurs 
in the Bohun effigy (Hollis, pt. 4), and that of Calveley 
(Stothard, pl. 99). The dagger linked to a staple appears 





» Archewol. Journ., vii. 287; and Hef: 
ner, pl. 15. 


f Archeol. Journ., vii. 287. 
& Die Burg Tannenberg, pl. 9. 
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in the monument of an Italian knight figured by Hefner, 
pl. 33. In the sculpture of a knight of the Hillary family 
at Walsall, it is thrust between the loops of the pouch, the 
figure being in other respects fully equipped in harness 
of war. Enriched specimens of the dagger occur in the 
monuments of Kerdeston and Calveley (Stothard, pl. 64 
and 99). On plate 70 of Hefner’s 7Zvachten is figured a 
fine example of a real one of this time, mounted in ivory 
and silver, the hilt and sheath covered with the most deli- 
cate carvings. The ordinary sheath appears to have been 
of leather, with metal lockets. In the monuments of Pem- 
bridge, 1330 (Hollis, pt. 5) and Blanchfront, 1360 (Sto- 
thard, pl. 72), the sheath ends in a tassel. 

Besides its ordinary use for terminating the conflict at 
close quarters‘, the dagger sometimes becomes a missile 
weapon. In the Chronicle of Du Guesclin, under the year 
1568, we are told :—‘‘ Quand Bertrand apperceut la des- 
confiture, contre le mur se retrahit: et une hache tenoit, 
dont tellement se combatit que devant lui avoit plusieurs 
Anglois jetté par terre, ne devant luy n’estoit nul qui osast 
plus de luy approucher, ains ne faisoient que jetter dagues 
et espées encontre luy” (chap. 87). It is not unworthy of 
note that, at various periods, distant from each other, we 
find weapons employed in jactation which, from their 
nature, seem very unfit for such a purpose. Thus the 
Franks in the sixth century hurled their axes at the 
shields of the enemy, in order to break them and deprive 
the adversary of his defence. At the battle of Hastings 
the Anglo-Saxons cast not only axes, but stone-hammers. 
Here swords and daggers are used in the same manner. 
And in the last conflicts of the Scottish Highlanders with 
their southern neighbours, it was the custom of the northern 
warriors, having discharged their pistols into the ranks of 
the enemy, to hurl them at the heads of the nearest oppo- 
nents, and then to rush forward and continue the combat 
with the sword. 





i See Froissart, ii. 390. 


(To be continued.) 











SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WALTER DE MERTON, 


FOUNDER OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
CHAPTER IV. 
FROM THE FOUNDATION OF HIS COLLEGE TO HIS DEATH. 


Ar the close of chapter I. our attention was called off from fol- 
lowing the thread of the founder’s life to the consideration of the 
greatest surviving achievement of his life, the foundation of his 
college. 

We must now resume that thread from 1264, and state such few 
facts as are known of his history during the remaining thirteen 
years of his vigorous and useful career. In doing this, we must 
stand excused if we recapitulate a few facts which have been 
already mentioned in connection with the foundation of the 
college. 

In 1265-6 we find him busy in acquiring property in Oxford. 
He purchased in 1265 two tenements® situate east of the church 
of St. John, (vid. supra, p. 14,) and also obtained a grant from the 
abbey of Reading of a mansion west of that church, to which the 
right of the patronage » appertained. 

The deed of purchase of the second house brings to light a 
curious fact. The owner, Jacob, son of Master Mossey the Jew, 
of London, had let the house for the residence of Thomas and 
Antony Bek, sons of the Baron of Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire, who 
must have been boys following their academical studies. The 
seller therefore remits part of the price, in consideration of his 
tenants being allowed to remain for the next three years from 
Michaelmas, It seems probable that the founder took them under 
his charge, and received them as, what have since been called, 
fellow-commoners, for he became attached to the younger Antony, 
who was afterwards (1280) known as the Fighting Bishop of Durham, 
and titular Patriarch of Jerusalem, and he bequeathed to him his 
best gold ring. 

On Oct. 5, 1265, the king granted to the founder, by the title of 
Canon of St. Paul’s, a marsh or fen called la More‘, reputed an- 





® After acquiring the house of Flixthorpe in 1268, he probably had possession of 
nearly all the present street-frontage of the college. 

> Confirmed by the king in 1266, and appropriated to the college, together with the 
rectory of St. Peter’s, by Gravesend, Bishop of Lincoln, and his chapter, in Sept. 1266. 
The writ of induction to St. Peter’s was granted by Bishop Sutton in 1294, upon the 
death of the last spiritual rector, Bogo de St. Clare; transcribed-by Kilner, App. vi. 
The college obtained induction to St. John’s in 1292. 

© Magna Mora was the name of that region which is now teeming with population 
under the names of Finsbury, Moorfields, Moorgate, but was then qualified to afford a 
fishery to the citizens. See Stow’s Survey of London, by Strype, vol. ii. b. iv. p. 53. 
The citizens refused seisin of the moor in spite of the king’s giont, and in 1271 it was 
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ciently to have belonged to his prebend of Holywell, or Finsbury, 
forfeited to the crown by the City of London on account of their 
conduct in the late troubles, when they sacked the Canon’s house. 

On Oct. 6, 1265, the king again made use of his ascendancy, 
established by the battle of Evesham Aug. 4, to add another favour 
to his former ones. He granted the founder the forfeited estate of 
Robert Fitz-neale (filius Nigelli), who had joined in Montfort’s 
rebellion, provided it did not exceed £100 per annum. This man 
had married one of the founder’s nieces. A reference to the uncle’s 
will, as given in the Appendix, will shew that a truly loving spirit 
had prompted him to use his influence with the Crown for the rescue 
of the estate, which, by bequest, he restored to its former owner. 
Vide notes on Will, App., p. iii. Kilner transcribes the grant; see 
MS., App. viii. 

In October, 1266, the convent of Stone, in Staffordshire, granted 
the advowson of Wolford, with Burmington chapel, in Warwick- 
shire. The fine passed in consequence of this grant dates in the 
ensuing Hilary Term, Jan. 27, 1266-7, (vid. Dugdale’s “ Warwick- 
shire”). 

In September, 1267, the royal license (vid. supra, p. 15) to cut a 
canal from the Cherwell was issued. Whether this power was 
acted upon immediately or not, there is no certain record. The 
names of three Fellows, John de Abingdon, William Harrington, and 
Symon Yefley (Iffley), are mentioned as the committee appointed by 
the college to execute the work, and they are known to belong to the 
reign of Edward II. Probably so large and costly a work was long 
in hand, if ever it reached completion®. Dr. Astrey in his MS. life 
of the founder affirms that the water was brought to the college in 
force sufficient to drive a mill, and rests for his proof on Thomas 
Hearne, (/SS. Collectanea, vol. |xxxviii. pp. 24, 33). With regard 
to the mill, there are certainly entries in bursars’ rolls of the four- 
teenth century recording repairs of a mill, but as horse-mills were 
so common in those ages, we cannot venture to affirm that these en- 
tries prove the existence of a water-mill turned by the far-fetched 
water of the Cherwell. 

We must not pass on without noticing the fact that there is a cop 
of statutes in the Merton Exchequer, (referred to by Ant. Wood, 
Hist. Oxon, lib. i. pp. 29, 33, as being in Pyx Oxon. A, 1, 2,) 





needful to summon Walter Hervey, the mayor. The Canon appears to have got his 
seisin, for his successor, fifty years after, ceded the debateable ground to the City for 
Xx. per annum. Vide Lib. de Antiquis Leg. penes Civ. Lond., fol. 141. b; and 
Registr. Capit. S. Pauli Pyx. T. 

« If completed, I conceive that the cut began at what is now called Parson’s Plea- 
sure; that it passed in a straight line, as now seen, to Holywell-mill, and to the 
western end of Magdalen-bridge, serving the hospital of St. John “ in emundationem 
curie sue,” as it does now; then it must have turned towards the north-east corner 
of Merton gardens, and passed through the city wall, where there is still an underground 
arch, and so to the college. The level of the great quadrangle has been raised artifi- 
cially eight or ten feet, and probably most of the garden has gained in height. 
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which bears the date Jan. 1267. This document strangely gainsays 
its own date by declaring the decease of Hen. III., which took place 
in 1272, and by bearing the founder’s episcopal seal, which did not 
exist till 1274. It has misled all writers till Kilner, who has shewn 
that the date is in error, and supposes the document to be an ex- 
emplar or confirmation by the founder, after his consecration, of 
his last and final settlement of his college issued in August, 1274, 
Kilner gives instances of similar errors or dates in Merton docu- 
ments®. 

The year 1260 witnessed further accessions to the college pro- 
perty. The first was the gift by Prince Edward‘, the heir of the 
throne, of the advowson of Elham in Kent, followed by the im- 
propriation£ of it by Archbishop Boniface, “in perpetuos et pro- 
prius usus domus scholarium de Merton apud Meandon fundate.” 

The second was the impropriation" by Giffard, Bp. of Worcester, 
of the rectory of Wolford, given in 1266 by the priory of Stone. 

The king’s favour, too, was again shewn by a grant, addressed to 
the constalles of the Tower of London and of Windsor Castle, of 
free water-carriage for a year by the river Thames, for all the grain, 
wood, or hay! of Walter de Merton*, “dilectus familiaris noster.” 

It appears also from the Patent Rolls of the following year, (53 
Henry III., m. 19,) that he was permitted by the king to compound 
for the tenth granted by the pope! to the king of all ecclesiastical 
revenues for three years. The collector of the tenth reports that he 
had received nothing from the church of Linton, diocese of Bath 
and Wells, because the rector, Walter de Merton, had compounded 
with the king for one mark™. 

This document exhibits the founder not only as a canon of 
Wells", but as having presented himself to the church of Littone 
in his canon’s right. 

The founder again appears in 1268-9, as a counsellor to the 
Crown, though in no recognised office. In the Patent Rolls, 53 





e Vide note in Astrey’s MS. Life of Founder, p. 24. 

‘ The Prince’s arms appear in the east window of the chapel, with those of the 
king and the Earl of Gloucester, in acknowledgment of him as one of three most signal 
patrons, 

8 April 20, confirmed by chapter of Canterbury May 26. Reg. Eccl. Christi Cant. 
The Archbishop retained the right of nominating the person to be presented by the 
college for institution. 

» “Salva portione vicarii,” which portion was settled Sept. 24, 1270, by episcopal 
“ ordinatio,” at £10 per annum. Reg. Giffard, fol. 7. The rectory and vicarage were 
again united June 17,1279, and another appropriation was obtained from Bishop Cob- 
ham July 20, 1322. 

? Patent, 52 Henry VIII., m. 21. 

— freed him from the toll called “ Avalagium,” which Rapin mentions vol. i. 
p. 214. 

! The Bull dates Viterbo, June 9, 1267. See Charters, 51 Henry ITI., m. 10. 

™ Kilner found evidence of this payment in the return from the King’s Commis- 
sioner:, “ad audiend. compot. de variis Ecclesiis,” &c. 

» Vid. note in Dr. Astrey’s MS. Hist. of Founder, p. 24. 

° Linton, now called Litton, is a small parish on Mendip, in the gift of the pre- 
bendary of Litton. 
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Henry IIIL., m. 25, No. 1, @ tergo, (entered also in the Red Book of 
the Exchequer,) there is an ordinance in Norman-French, bearing 
this title, “ Provisiones de Judaismo liberatee ad Scaccarium per 
Dom. Walt. de Merton.” 

The nature of these provisions and of the events which led to 
them are fully related by a dutiful son of Merton, Dr. Tovey, in 
his Anglia Judaica, who also adds verbatim the writ to the Barons 
of the Exchequer for executing the provisions. His whole chapter 
is one of interest to the Oxford and especially to the Merton reader, 
for it relates, as the cause which altered the king’s policy towards 
his Jewish subjects, and probably animated Walter de Merton’s 
provisions, the daring outrage of an Oxford Jew upon the most 
sacred symbol of Christianity, upon the cross itself, whilst borne in 
procession by the monks of St. Frideswide in the neighbourhood 
of their church, on Ascension-day, 1268. Prince Edward, who was 
in the town at the time, seems to have stirred up his less vigorous 
father to a determined chastisement of the offence. The king re- 
quired the Oxford Jews, who would not surrender the offender, 
to build a marble cross near the scene of the offence, “in placca 
scolarium de Merton,” and to deposit a cross of silver in the 
college for use at future public processions. 

We can hardly doubt that the founder’s counsel was prompting 
the king in this determined policy, which he had to push yet 
farther on account of the dogged resistance and trickery of the 
offenders4. 

On Dec. 20, 1269, another instance occurs of the founder’s con- 
tinued influence with the king, and presence about his person. 
The king’ then renewed a very important grant to the canons 
of Sarum of tithes of his forests, in Wilts., Dorset, and Berks., “ad 
instantiam dilecti et familiaris nostri Walteri de Merton.” 

The year 1270 stands as a notable one in Merton history, as 
giving birth to the second body of statutes, issued for the purpose 
of confirming, “ tempore pacis,” the disposition of his estates 
which the founder had made “tempore turbationis Angliz,”’ i.e. 
1264, and of adding thereto his later acquisitions. 

By the charter which contains the statutes, and is ratified by 
royal authority, he settles upon his college the additional manors 
of Stillington, Kibworth, Cuxham’, Ibstone, Chetingdon and 
Thorncroft, Gamlingay-Merton, Over-Merton, and Chesterton, 





P See Tov'y for the writs in extenso. The cross was seen by John Ross, who 
studied at Oxford temp. Hen. VI., somewhat decayed, but still exhibiting its inscrip- 
tion. It stood to the westward of the church, at the north entrance of Merton Grove. 
The silver cross was afterwards given to the charge of St. Frideswide’s Priory. 

4 In 1290 the Jews were banished, to the number of 15,000 or 16,000, and did not 
return to the realm till the Rebellion. 

* At Clarendon, near Sarum. See Pat. 54 Hen. VII., m. 25. 

* This manor he charges with an annuity of £20 per annum to his hospital at 
Basings' oke, till it should be provided with an equivalent. Other estates, e.g. Kibworth 
and Malden, he charged with pensions to his kindred, and with the liability of entertain- 
ing him and his retinue on occasions, at a fixed rate for fuel and horse-provender. 
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in Cambridgeshire, lands at Seaton, and houses in Cambridge, the 
advowsons of Ponteland, Dodington, Horspath, Wolford, Lap- 
worth, Stratton, Elham, and St. Peter’s-in-the-East. 

This charter makes no difference in the constitution of the 
college. It is still the “ Domus apud Meandon” (Maldon), with its 
“scolares in scolis apud Oxon vel alibi studentium ;” but there is 
an indication of the coming change, in the provision that the trans- 
lation of the college should not void any legal rights of property, 
as long as there was no union with any other college. A pro- 
vision, too, occurs for the annual re-union of the divided portions 
of the body, requiring that eight or ten of the seniors should yearly, 
on the feast of St. Kenelm (July 17), repair to the house at Mal- 
don, “in signum proprietatis et dominii',’ and then inquire into 
the Warden’s administration of the estates, with leave to extend 
their stay to eight or ten days. 

A note at the end of this charter ought not to go unnoticed. 
“Mem. quod de manerio de Kibworth sustentari debent pro anima 
Henrici de Aleman (Henry, called D’Almain, slain at Viterbo) et 
Dni Ricardi Regis Roman. (Henry’s father) iii. capellani divina 
celebrantes et przterea xii. scolares pauperes secundarii perci- 
pientes singuli vi. den. per Ebdom a xv*. 8. Mich. usq. ad xv™, 
S. Joann. Bapt. qui inter caeteros Eccles: obsequiis specialiter de- 
putentur, et ad hanc sustentationem in forma de ceteris preenotata 
admittantur et ab eadem si meruerint expellantur.” 

This provision deserves remark not only for its historical import, 
as shewing that the close connection which existed between the 
founder and that very important personage, Richard, King of the 
Romans, passed on to his son, but as indicating an intention of 
having a second class of scholars, “ secundarii,” receiving a smaller 
allocation, and for only three quarters of the year. I believe that 
this intention was never carried out, but for what cause I am quite 
unable to state. A similar circumstance occurred in the neigh- 
bouring estate of Barkby; the estate was conveyed in the following 
year, 1271", by Robert, son of Peter de Percy, to the college *, 
subject to the maintenance of three chaplains to celebrate for the 
souls of the whole royal family, but I know no evidence of this 
condition being observed. 

The year 1272 was one of great political import to Walter de 
Merton. The patron whom he had so faithfully served through 





* This provision, which I believe to be quite singular, and arising out of the double 
location of the institution, was nevertheless continued in a modified form in the last 
statutes, and remained an effective practice for some centuries. In the earliest register 
of the college, 1482, a yearly capitulum is recorded as held in the manor of Holywell, 
as the most convenient entre, to which, after all the bailiffs had delivered their 
accounts, three questions were proposed :—1. “ De mora et moribus custodis 2?” 2. “De 
statu man riorum ?”’ 3. (a financial consequence of No. 2), “ Anne Numerus Sociorum 
augeri potest ?” Pending the first inquiry the Warden resigned his keys, which were 
delivered to him again by the Sub-warden. 

* Final Concord, June, 1272; vid. Barkby Evidences, Merton Exch. 

* The founder having paid him 160 marks of silver. 
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ood and evil fortune, ended his long reign by a peaceful death, 

Nov. 16. This event, however, was the means of bringing the ex- 
Chancellor into greater prominence than before, and of proving how 
general was the confidence which he had won. The young king 
being absent on a crusade, a meeting of the principal nobles was 
held, which elected the Archbishop of York and the Earls of 
Cornwall and Gloucester guardians of the realm. The seal of the 
new monarch was delivered to Walter ¢e Merton, and he found 
himself wielding an almost vice-regal power until the king’s return. 
The writs issuing at this time under his hand, and still extant, 
are numerous. Many of them are transcribed by Kilner, who 
records that the latest he has found, dates July, 1274. (MS. note 
on Astrey’s Life, p. 32.) 

On Jan. 13 following, 1273, the Chancellor was recognised and 
formally constituted in his office by a convention of the estates at 
Westminster. 

On the 9th of August, the king having reached Mellun on the 
Seine, wrote a letter of thanks to the Chancellor for his careful 
administration of the public affairs, with promise of ratifying all 
his acts. (Vid. Rym., Fed., tom. ii. p. 13.) 

The king landed at Dover Aug. 2, 1274. The Chancellor must 
have resigned the seals immediately, for in his third and last body 
of statutes, issued in the same month, he describes himself as 
“quondam Cancellarius,” and soon after, Sept. 21, his friend, 
Bishop Burnell of Bath and Wells, appears as his successor. 

At this point ends his official connexion with the crown and 
state of England, and at the very same period commences his 
exaltation in the Church by election to the see of Rochester. 

His election, which took place on the 20th of July, was con- 
firmed on Oct. 21, and the same day he was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Kilwardby, at Gillingham, near Rochester, the chapter of 
Rochester giving security that no prejudice should arise to the 
church of Canterbury by his being consecrated elsewhere ¥. 

We soon find him bestowing his bounty upon his new and ill- 
endowed dignity. He annexed? to his see the manors of Cole- 
hambury, and of Middleton Chenduit (now called Cheyney), in 
Northamptonshire, and he used his influence to enrich his attached 
and faithful employer, Peter de Abindon, the first Warden, by 
getting the abbey of Abingdon®* to present him to the church of 
Newnham (Courtney), and by inducing Bishop Gravesend of Lin- 
coln to allow him to hold the church in commendam. 


y Collect. MSS. Hen. Wharton, lib. notat. F. p. 77. 
7 Annals of Edm. Hadenham. Anglia Sacra. 
* Rot. Ric. Gravesend. A°. Pontificale 17°. 


(To be continued.) 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT®. 


Tue portion of Mr. Carlyle’s great work which is now published has 
equal claims to admiration as a faithful history and an exquisite masterpiece 
of art. As a history, it bears upon the face of it evidence of immense 
labour in sifting from immeasurable heaps of literary lumber the few scraps 
of precious truth which had lain buried in them—labour alike of patient 
delving and of painful judging amongst materials which his own Dryas- 
dust himself, in spite of their affinity with his own nature, might have been 
expected to engage upon with dread. To have elicited by this toil a full, 
and clear, and quite original account, not solely of the hero of the book as 
far as the narrative extends at present, but of all those events and persons 
also by whom the hero’s character or state was influenced, is, strictly, the 
severe historian’s triumph; whilst that of the artist manifests itself in the 
masterly arrangement of his vast mass of facts, in the life and strength and 
brilliancy with which his volumes are from the beginning to the end in- 
spired, in the graphic force and beauty of occasional descriptions, and, 
most of all, in the wondrous skill with which these various qualities are 
made to co-operate with a startling humour and with strange wild images 
in giving unexampled condensation to his speech. But in both these re- 
spects, both as conscientious record and consummate work of art, Mr. Car- 
lyle’s present History differs rather in degree than kind from many of his 
earlier compositions. The homage which is paid to his genius now has 
been won with sore wrestling from an unwilling public, who disregarded 
writings by which it was only in a lesser measure merited more than thirty 
years ago. The eager welcome which this History of Frederick has re- 
ceived is undoubtedly a gratifying evidence of great progress in the reading 
world’s intelligence and taste, but it is also an honourable and, we hope, an 
acceptable return to the author for the long career of manly, independent, 
and unflagging struggle through which it has at last been gained. 

Mr. Carlyle’s account of what has been accomplished by his predecessors 
in regard to Frederick’s history is far from complimentary. The man, his 
country, and his century have been left, he tells us, ‘“‘ very dark pheno- 
mena, all three, to the intelligent part of mankind.” In Prussia outward 
details have been sought with stubborn diligence, but no scientific inter- 
pretation of them has been ever made; whilst in France and England there 
has been the more delusive process of “‘ great promptitude to interpret,” 
with an immense ignorance of outward facts. Amongst ourselves, too, 
national interests have had much to do in delineating what has passed 
current for the character of Frederick. When he opposed Maria Theresa, 
whom George the Second sided with in the Austrian Succession war, he 
was a robber and a villain; but when our English monarch was allied with 
him in the Seven Years’ war, he was ‘‘ one of the greatest soldiers ever 
born ;” and by a combination of these characteristics English writers have 
imaged to themselves, according to Mr, Carlyle, “a royal Dick Turpin, of 
the kind known in review-articles and disquisitions on progress of the 
species,” and have labelled it Pvederick. To reverse this judgment, and to 





* “TVlistory of Friedrich IT. of Prussia, called Frederick the Great. By Thomas 
Carlyle. In four volumes. Vols. I. and LI.” (London: Chapman and Hall.) 
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do in part for the Prussian Frederick what he has already done in full for 
the English Cromwell, appears to have been one of our author's chief 
motives to his formidable undertaking. In the execution of it other repu- 
tations are in like manner cleared of the reproach with which malevolence 
or ignorance had defamed them, and are set before the reader in what 
seems by contrast an excess of light. 

Mr. Carlyle begins his History with a representation of his hero, which 
is as faithful as a photograph, and as finely executed as a portrait by Van- 
dyke. It describes Frederick—Father Fred, as the common people called 
him—as he might be seen in his old age, “ sauntering on the terraces of 
Sans Souci,” in worn habiliments of military fashion, lean, little, and alert, 
not god-like, or even beautiful in countenance, but with a head of long 
form, and “such a pair of eyes as no man, or lion, or lynx of that century 
bore elsewhere, according to all the testimony we have.” Much grief and 
toil had set their stamp upon his face, yet not to the obliteration of the 
signs of ‘a cheery mockery of humour’ tempering pride, and a capacity 
of joy if unexpectedly it come. The finished picture, with the clear and 
strong expression which the author gives to it, fixes in the reader’s mind 
a favourable impression of the great King as one likely enough, when 
“ principalities and powers, imperial, royal, czarish, papal, enemies as in- 
numerable as the sea-sand, had risen against him,” to make them rue the 
strife from which he would come forth at last unconquered. 

A few chapters concerning the birth and immediate parentage of Frederick 
prepare the way for a comprehensive and compact account of the kingdom 
which he governed and the race from which he sprung. This disquisition 
on the Brandenburg countries and the Hohenzollern family is one of the 
most marvellous and masterly portions of what is now published of this 
important history. Merely to have collected the materials of such a 
chronicle would in itself have been a great historical achievement; but 
Mr. Carlyle has moreover contrived, by matchless skill in condensation, to 
set them before the reader in a clear and brilliant narrative, which occupies 
something less than three hundred pages of his first volume. In this brief 
space there is an ample panoramic view—always interesting, and often 
highly animated and impressive—of all that was most memorable in the 
fortunes and the feats of the great Frederick’s ancestors during six cen- 
turies. Throughout the greater part of the first half of this long period 
the picturesque character of middle-age history belongs to the narrative. 
But from the beginning to the end of these centuries,—from the time of 
Conrad, Burggraf of Niirnberg in 1170, to that of Friedrich Wilhelm, 
second king of Prussia, in 1740,—the same good and evil qualities, with 
few exceptions, appear to have distinguished the successive generations of 
the Hohenzollern family :— 


“They were,” says Mr. Carlyle, “a thrifty, stedfast, diligent, clear-sighted, stout- 
hearted line of men, of loyal nature withal, and even to be called just and pious, some- 
times to a notable degree. Men not given to fighting where it could be avoided, yet 
with a good swift stroke in them where it could not: princely people after their sort, 
with a high, not an ostentatious turn of mind. They, for the most part, go upon solid 
prudence; if possible, are anxious to reach the goal without treading on any one; are 
peaceable, as I often say, and by no means quarrelsome, in aspect and demeanour ;. yet 
there is generally in the Hohenzollerns a very fierce flash of anger, capable of blazing 
out in cases of urgency :—this latter, also, is one of the most constant features I have 
noted in the long series of them. That they grew in Frankenland, year after year, 
and century after century, while it was their fortune to last, alive and active there, is 
no miracle, on such terms.” 
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Mostly, too, they had money by them, which was a rare advantage signally 
conducive to the great success to which their other gifts helped them. It 
was, in fact, by the co-operation of these circumstances—by the concurrent 
influences of wisdom, courage, honesty, and cash—that the broad stream 
of their prosperity was caused. Within a hundred years from the time of 
Conrad, his great-grandson added the margraviate or principality of Culm- 
bach to the Nurnberg heritage; and with these were joined afterwards 
Brandenburg and Prussia. 

The acquisition of this Culmbach territory was a memorable stride in the 
good fortune of the Hohenzollerns, and it was made, too, by one of their 
most memorable men. This Burggraf, Friedrich the Third, of Nurnberg, 
is indeed described by Mr. Carlyle as “the second notable architect of the 
family house ;”’—one of the most important and the worthiest men in Ger- 
many during the stormy times in which he lived; a man able alike in 
council and in war, and, to that Kaiser Rudolf from whom his recompenses 
came, ‘fa steady helper, friend, and first-man in all things, to the very 
end.” This was the first hereditary Burggraf, and it was by a descendant 
of his, in the beginning of the fifteenth century, that Brandenburg was 
added in its turn to the possessions of the house. But Brandenburg was 
at first a sorely encumbered property. The baronage of the country had 
for a time been living the life of freebooters, and when Burggraf Friedrich 
the Sixth came to it ‘as the representative of law and rule,” his welcome 
from these “ noble robber-lords” was far from being hearty. Everywhere 
throughout the electorate they had discouraged industry by making pro- 
perty insecure; they worried and robbed the towns; levied tolls and 
transit-dues on passing merchandise ; and sallied out at times from their 
stone fortresses to lift—as it is elsewhere called—whole herds of swine, or 
convoys of “‘ merchant-goods that had not contented them in passing.” It 
was Friedrich’s aim to bring back security and the authority of law, and 
his manner of dealing with the chief offenders presents a good example of 
the patience and the firmness of purpose common to the Hohenzollerns. 
For more than a year he persevered in the attempt to re-establish order by 
persuasive means, and it was only when he had come to be regarded as a 
Niirnburg plaything by the noble lords that he quelled their disobedience 
by a few resolute blows. The Lord of Quitzow was the first to whom his 
new method of remonstrance was addressed. Gathering his Frankish men- 
at-arms about him, and borrowing some artillerv—amongst which a twenty- 
four-pounder, called ‘‘ Heavy Peg,’ was conspicuous—from some of his 
neighbouring potentates, Friedrich proceeded to the fortress of Friesack, 
which was Quitzow’s stronghold. The issue of the parley and the conflict 
that ensued is briefly told by Mr. Carlyle in these words :— 


“You Dietrich von Quitzow, are you prepared to live as a peaceable subject hence- 
forth ; to do homage to the laws and me ?’—‘ Never!’ answered Quitzow, and pu'led 
up his drawbridge. Whereupon Heavy Peg opened upon him, Heavy Peg and other 
guns; and, in some eight-and-forty hours, shook Quitzow’s impregnable Friesack about 
his cars. This was in the month of February 1414, day not given: Friesack was the 
name of the impregnable castle [still discoverable in our time]; and it ought to be 
memorable and venerable to every Prussian man. Burggraf Friedrich the Sixth, not 
yet quite become Kurfiirst Friedrich the First, but in a year’s space to become so, he 
im person was the beneficent operator; Heavy Peg, and steady human insight, these 
were clearly the chief implements. 

“ Quitzow being settled—for the country is in military occupation of Friedrich and 
his allies, and except in some stone castle a man has no chance,—stra'ghtway Putlitz 
or another mutineer, with his drawbridge up, was battered to pieces, and his draw- 
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bridge brought slamming down. After this manner, in an incredibly short period, 
mutiny was quenched ; and it became apparent to noble lords, and to all men, that here 
at length was a man come who would have the laws obeyed again, and could and 
would keep mutiny down.” 


This Kurfiirst Friedrich the First—first of twelve Electors of Branden- 
burg, of the house of Hohenzollern, of whom the last became king of 
Prussia—was, according to Mr. Carlyle’s account of them, one of the most 
memorable men of that illustrious race. In him, we are told, and in his 
judicious policy, “ antiquarian science [if it had any eyes] might look for 
the taproot of the Prussian nation, and the beginning of all that Branden- 
burg has since grown to under the sun.” His government of the electorate 
was singularly wise and prosperous; and, instead of the anarchic and de- 
clining state which Heavy Peg had helped him to reform, he left to his 
descendants a secure and flourishing inheritance. And in that inheritance 
his descendants in their turn prospered. They had all the qualities of the 
old stock, and Brandenburg grew and gathered strength under their rule. 
Once only during three centuries did the principality lose ground from 
the incapacity of its Elector ; but even then the disasters and discredit of 
the tenth Kurfiirst’s government were more than compensated for by the 
glory of that of his son who succeeded him. This son was that Friedrich 
Wilhelm who was called the ‘‘ Great Elector,” and who, “ both by his in- 
trinsic qualities and the success he met with,” deserved the epithet better 
than most. His greatest eulogy as a ruler is that “ he found Brandenburg 
annihilated, and he left Brandenburg sound and flourishing ; a great coun- 
try, or already on the way towards greatness.” He secured the indepen- 
dence of ducal Prussia, and this, we are told, was one of his successfullest 
strokes of business. During his forty-eight years of government he ex- 
hibited all the hereditary qualities of the Hohenzollerns in their highest 
perfection. Celebrated and successful in war, he had the wisdom to prefer 
the arts of peace, and to employ himself with most diligence in improving 
and increasing the resources of his state. He drained bogs, cut canals, 
settled colonies in waste places, encouraged trade, and, above all, by his 
munificent welcome of poor French Protestants—of whom some 20,000 
found a home in Brandenbarg—he did good service to his subjects, spiritu- 


‘ally as well as in relation to their temporal affairs. “ Of all his ancestors,” 


Mr. Carlyle tells us, ‘“ our little Fritz, when he grew big, admired this 
one ;” and, truly, of all his ancestors this was the one most worthy of his 
admiration, the one who was in all aspects both the greatest and the best. 
The son of this eleventh Kurfiirst was the first king of Prussia and the 
grandfather of Frederick the Great. 

Frederick the First lived long enough to make acquaintance with the little 
Fritz, who was to raise his newly-acquired kingdom to so high a place in 
subsequent years. Thirteen months before the old king died the palace of 
Berlin was gladdened by his grandson’s birth. The rejoicings on this 
occasion were the more genuine on account of fears which had been enter- 
tained that the Hohenzollern lineage was about to fail. How hearty the 
delight was in one breast is indicated by the fact that the child’s “ father, 
they say, was like to have stifled him with his caresses, so overjoyed was 
the man; or at least to have scorched him in the blaze of the fire; when 
happily some much suitabler female nurse snatched this little creature from 
the rough paternal paws, and saved it for the benefit of Prussia and man- 
kind.” Even in the city and the nation, as well as in the palace, the joy 
over him, we are told, was very great and universal. The little prince was, 
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in truth, what Mr. Carlyle calls a new “trump-card in the Hohenzollern 
game,” and he was prized accordingly. 

After dwelling briefly on the double educational element of the boy’s 
earliest years,—the French element, provided by nurses and governesses, 
from whom he learned to talk and think in that language, and the German 
element, provided by the rude counsellors and companions of the new 
king,—Mr. Carlisle gets fairly out on the full broad stream of his immediate 
history. From this time until that of his own accession to the throne, the 
young prince’s history is largely mixed up with that of the Prussian court 
and nation during his father’s reign. But of that father and that reign the 
reader will entertain a very different opinion at the close of Mr. Carlisle’s 
fascinating narrative from that which he entertained at its commencement. 
Friedrich Wilhelm himself will be an especial gainer from the new re- 
searches, by the help of which his character is now deciphered. Instead of 
‘*the most execrable of friends, a cross between Moloch and Puck,” asa 
great living historian has represented him, he will be found very rugged, 
fallible, and bearish, incontestably, but still very human, with far more of 
good than evil in his nature ;—an honest, arbitrary, almost inflexible man, 
always meaning well, and oftenest doing what was right and good, yet 
sometimes stumbling into lamentable wrong, from which his passion and 
his obstinacy hindered his escape. As king, nothing can be more decisive 
than Mr. Carlyle’s testimony to his merits :— 

“Yearly,” he says, “he made his country richer; and this not in money alone [which 
is of very uncertain value, and sometimes has no value at all, and even less}, but in 
frugality, diligence, , uuctuality, veracity,—the grand fountains from which money, 
and all real values and valours, spring for men. To Friedrich Wilhelm, in his rustic 
simplicity, money had no lack of value; rather the reverse. To the homespun man 
it was a success of mo-t excellent quality, and the chief symbol of suecess in all kinds, 
Yearly he made his own revenues, and his people’s along with them, and as the source 
of them, larger; and in all states of his revenue, he had contrived to make his expen- 
diture less than it; and yearly saved masses of coin, and ‘reposited them in barrels in 
the cellars of his Schloss ;*W— where they proved very useful, one day. Much in Frie- 
drich Wilhelm proved useful, beyond even his expectations. As a nation’s husband he 
seeks his fellow among kings, ancient and modern. Happy the nation which gets such 
a husband, once in the half-thousand years. The nation, as foolish wives and nations 
do, repines and grudges a good deal, its weak whims and will being thwarted very 
often; but it advances steadily, with consciousness or not, in the way of well doing; + 
and after long times, the harvest of this diligent sowing becomes manifest to the 
nation and to all nations.” 


This, undoubtedly, was the most important of his relations, and in this 
he did “ good service to the state.” Nor was he in his home-circle by 
any means so strange a monster as he has been made to seem. Simple, 
rude, and self-willed in all his dealings, he was nevertheless—to a degree 
not often equalled amongst kings—a true and stedfast friend, and a faithful 
and affectionate husband ; and even in his treatment of the young Frederick 
—the worst and cruellest of his misdeeds—the reader finds with pleasure 
that a better and a kindlier feeling grew at last between them, and that 
son and father learned at last to understand each other’s worth. The son’s 
apprenticeship had been a hard and horrible one, yet, probably, of a kind 
that was not quite unprofitable to him in his subsequent years. 

Whilst the sterling qualities of Friedrich Wilhelm command the reader’s 
admiration, his eccentricities, in Mr. Carlyle’s hands, become a fruitful 
source of interest and amusement. The marvellous humour of the historian, 
with the rich and quaint images in which it delights to cast itself, found 
never suitabler themes than those which are presented to it in the hobbies 
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and the habits of the King. Thus—not to speak of that poetic ideal of a 
dumb poet, the Potsdam Giant Regiment, with its 2,400 sons of Anak,’ 
“sublime enough, hugely perfect to the royal eye, such a mass of shining 
giants, in their long-drawn regularities and mathematical manceuvrings, 
like some streak of Promethean lightning, realized here at least, in the 

vulgar dusk of things!’’—the Tobacco-Parliament alone, with its freaks, 

and fun, and follies in the intervals of strange deliberations touching state 
affairs, will be found an inexhaustible source of entertainment, as well as 

an eloquent and able record of the secret springs of great historical events. 

In many passages of this History it would be easy to suppose that we had 

fallen on a lost fragment of Rabelais rather than a page of modern Prussian 

history. The very construction of the council and appliances of the council- 

chamber have in them something in the manner of the Curate of Mendon. 

Mr. Carlyle’s definition of the Tabagie is, ‘‘a parliament reduced to its 

simplest expression, and, instead of parliamentary eloquence, provided with 

Dutch clay-pipes and tobacco.” But tobacco-smoke—of which our author 

gives us an eloquent eulogy from Smelfungus, which powerfully recom- 

mends its introduction into constitutional parliaments—was not by any 

means the only sustenance provided for the labouring intellects of these 

strange Prussian statesmen. Here is a finished picture of the Parliament, 

with all appurtenances faithfully shewn :— 

“A high large room, as the engravings (mostly worthless) give it us; contented 
saturnine human figures, a dozen or so of them, sitting round a large, long table, 
furnished for the occasion; long Dutch pipe in the mouth of each man; supplies of 
kuaster easily accessible; small pan of burning peat, in the Dutch fashion (sandy 
native charcoal, which burns slowly without smoke), is at your left hand; at your 
right a jug, which I find to consist of excellent thin bitter beer. Other costlier 
materials for drinking, if you want such, are not beyond reach. On side-tables stand 
wholesome cold-meats, royal rounds of beef not wanting, with bread thinly sliced and 
buttered: in a rustic but neat and abundant way, such innocent accommodations, 
narcotic or nutritious, gaseous, fluid and solid, as human nature, bent on contemplation 
and an evening lounge, can require. Perfect equality is to be the rule; no rising, or 
notice taken, when anybody enters or leaves. Let the entering man take his place 
and pipe, without obligatory remarks: if he cannot smoke, which is Seckendorf’s case 
for instance, let him at least affect to do so, and not ruffle the es‘ablished stream of 
things. And so, Puff, slowly Pif!—and any comfortable speech that is in you; or none, 
if you authentically have not any.” 

This, throughout his reign, was the sole fashion in which Friedrich Wil- 
helm listened to his councillors of state, and many weighty matters were 
decided on with clear-sighted wisdom in these unpretending assemblies. 
In spite, however, of the simplicity of the institution, and the small induce- 
ments which it seemed to offer to political dishonesty, faction and duplicity 
and fraud found place in it, and the well-meaning King was long and fre- 
quently deceived, betrayed, and led astray by treacherous and artful men 
in whom his trust was most implicit. In many affairs, in which his own 
strong sense and sturdy conscientiousness would have been infallible guides, 
the Seckendorfs and Grumkows of his council were at hand to lead him 
into wrong. Thus, unhappily, it is seen that even Tobacco-Parliaments— 
though delivering men, according to Smelfungus, from the hideous night- 
mare of stump oratory—leaves them still exposed to the inroad of an evil 
hardly less destructive. Of the unintellectual pastimes and rough practical 
jokes of these unexampled statesmen in their hours of relaxation, the record 
is so rich in fun that we can do nothing better than recommend it to the 


attention of those who are not too careworn to enjoy a loud uproarious 
laugh 
gh. 
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The education of the young Prince was left in the hands of governesses 
‘until his seventh year. The “deep traces of this French Protestant inci- 
piency” remained with him to the end of life, not to be erased even by 
the sternest lessons of that “unconscious apprenticeship which he continu- 
ally served to such a Spartan as king Friedrich Wilhelm.” In his seventh 
year the father’s scheme of education was commenced, a scheme strictly 
and severally military in its character, and worked out essentially by mili- 
tary men. To these teachers the little Fritz was an attaching and attached 
pupil; and it is probable that he learned from them far other and better 
things than was provided for by the paternal regulations. Even at this 
early age, too, he was a soldier, one of a company of sons of noble families, 
a company of crown prince cadets, amongst whom he is seen some two 
years later, * in tight blue bit of coat and “cocked hat, miniature image of 
papa (it is fondly hoped and expected), resembling him as a sixpence does 
a half-crown.” Here, too, the boy learned more than the appointed 
‘lessons, for the drill-master was a youth of many talents, who exercised a 
quickening influence on the faculties of the little Prince, on his flute-playing 
faculty especially, and continued near him to the close of life. It was this 
Cadet company that George the First saw Fritzchen, when in his eleventh 
year, “drilling, with clear voice, military sharpness, and the precision of 
clock-work,” on the esplanade at Berlin, an occupation in which it is easy 
to conceive that the child deserved Mr. Carlyle’s designation of him as 
“‘a very pretty little phenomenon.” 

Hard and incomplete as Friedrich Wilhelm’s plan of education was, it 
had, probably, upon the whole, a favourable action on the boy’s growth in 
body and in mind. Some of its worst severities were certainly evaded, but 
those of them which were unavoidably submitted to—the dry repulsive 
studies and the rude amusements—were well calculated to give strength 
and manliness to what bid fair, without them, to have been a somewhat 
self-indulgent and effeminate nature. The father, however, was far from 
satisfied with his son’s tastes and occupations. The chief of his complaints 
were, ‘‘ the boy does not take to hunting at all; likes verses, story-books, 
flute-playing, better; affects French modes, combs out his hair like a 
cockatoo, the foolish French fop, instead of conforming to the army regu- 
lation, which prescribes close cropping and a club.” This preference of 
the young Prince for hair combed out, instead of close cropped, seems, in- 
deed, to have been one of his cardinal sins; and Mr. Carlyle records an 
amusing scene in which the inexorable king resolved to stand by whilst the 
long fair locks of his son were ruthlessly clipped down to regulation stan- 
dard. The barber-surgeon of the court, who was called in to operate 
in this extreme case, judiciously “ struck in as if nothing loth, snack, snack, 
and made a great show of clipping. Friedrich Wilhelm took a newspaper 
till the job was done; the judicious barber, still making a great show of 
work, combed back rather than cut off these Apollo locks ; did Fritz accu- 
rately into soaped-club, to the cursory eve, but left him capable of shaking 
out his chevelure again on occasion, to the lasting gratitude of Fritz.” 
Other officials of the court, also, were ready with concessions which helped, 
in like manner, to soften down the sterner circumstances of that Spartan 
discipline to which the heir-apparent was condemned. 

A less absolute and overbearing father would have quietly made the 
best of these dispositions and disobediences, which kindled in the king’s 
mind a feeling of hard unrelenting hatred of his son. It was, in a 
manner, merely the progression every age gives birth to; “a new genera- 
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tion come,” in which the old hereditary ways and feelings of the family are 
overgrown, but not destroyed, by a more or less luxuriant outburst of new 
faculties, and tendencies, and tastes. Mr. Carlyle puts the case exactly in 
a pun. It was, he tells us, ‘‘a new coin, with a stamp of its own, a sur- 
prising Friedrich d’or this, and may prove a good piece yet ; but will never 
be the half-crown your majesty requires!” His majesty, unfortunately, 
amongst his many great qualities, had none of the philosophy which turns 
a disappointment to its best account. This shipwreck of his cherished 
hopes embittered and enraged him, and made him through many miserable 
years a home-tyrant of the fiercest kind. In public or in private, there was 
no restraint put upon the manifestation of his hatred of the Prince, no insult 
or indignity was spared him, and no violence of passion curbed. The 
account of this long-continuing domestic misery is the one mournful episode 
of Mr. Carlyle’s brilliant history, and it is only the more mournful from the 
irresistible conviction that Friedrich Wilhelm was in truth kind-hearted, 
though headstrong and ungovernable in his rage. Political machinations, 
too, skilfully worked in the ‘Tobacco-Parliament, by the artful Austrian 
emissary, Seckendorf, and his bribed associate, Grumkow, added to the 
king’s embitterment by embroiling him with the English court, and defeat- 
ing in the end that long-projected ‘‘ double marriage”’ between the cousins 
of the two kingdoms, on which, at least, Frederick, the heir-apparent of 
one of them, had set his heart from earliest years. The fluctuating pros- 
pects of this memorable project, and the hopes and fears and earnest 
natural endeavours of the young Prince, who was in this, as indeed in all 
else, befriended ably by his excellent mother, form the materials of many of 
the most interesting pages of this interesting work. But the scheme of an 
alliance turned in every way to Frederick’s hurt; its failure, at the last, 
was an abiding evil to him, and the troubles it involved his father in were 
new occasions and excitements of that father’s wrath against him. 

Meanwhile, in his fifteenth year, the young Prince was nominated 
Major of the Potsdam Life- Guards, the regiment of giants, ‘‘ splendent in 
gold lace and grenadier caps.’ Of this command he appears to have per- 
formed the ungenial duties faithfully and well; and the dull work was 
undoubtedly, as Mr. Carlyle asserts it to have been, infinitely beneficial 
to him, by furnishing ‘‘ an adamantine Spartanism and stoicism,”’ as the 
basis of those elegancies to which his own tastes invited him. The brief 
passage in which Mr. Carlyle refers to this unwelcome task, contains, if we 
mistake not, a lesson quite as wise and valuable to the young as it 
is eloquent. He exclaims :— 


“Patience, young man of genius, as the newspapers would now call you; it is indis- 
pensably beneficial nev ertheless! To swallow one’s disgusts, and do faithfully the ugly 
commanded work, taking no counsel with flesh and blood; know that ‘ genius’ every- 
where in nature, means this first of all; that without this, it means nothing, generally 
even less. And be thaukful for your Potsdam Grenadiers and their pipeclay !” 


Thankful, we believe, at that period of his life, Frederick, though faith- 
ful, had not strength to be. The thankfulness came years afterwards, 
in grateful memories of his father’s virtues. In the méantime, his music 
and his books amused and comforted him. Amongst the latter he was 
greatly captivated with the Henriade of Voltaire, with whom, personally, as 
we shall learn in due time, he was in turn delighted and annoyed. He read 
a great deal, but with what immediate result is not even vaguely known. 
Mr. Carlyle conjectures that his imagination was forming to itself, fiom 
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books, and rumours, and experiences, some picture of the world as it is and 
as it has been, 


“The curtains of this strange life-theatre,” we are told, “are mounting, mounting 
wondrously, as in the ease of all young souls ; but with what specialities, moods or phe- 
nomena of light and shadow, to this young soul, is not in any point recorded for us.” 


Something, however, of this season in the young man’s life is recorded 
for us, infinitely sadder to contemplate than the bright imaginings of youth, 
Seduced by debauched and dissolute companions, he fell for a few years 
into a course of life, in which the historian compares his young soul to “a 
rhinoceros wallowing in the mud-bath, with nothing but its snout visible, 
and a dirty gurgle all the sound it makes.”” We have not space for the 
solemn high-toned passage in which Sawrteig faithfully describes the fearful 
miseries of the fall which Frederick had made; and, for our readers’ sakes, 
we regret the necessity of omitting so true and noble an appeal for purity 
of life. Frederick, unhappily, had no monitor to utter such remonstrances to 
him in his need, or paused not to listen to the warning voice; and the 
tarnish and pollution of his vice was never afterwards entirely erased.. This, 
however, though by far the sorest ill-consequence of his misconduct, was 
not the only one. It envenomed and exasperated the aversion of his 
father to a height of fury which became at last unendurable. The grossest 
personal outrages, publicly inflicted on him, were followed by the cruelest 
mockery and taunts. At length, in his eighteenth year, the young man 
attempted to escape to England; but the attempt, which had been guarded 
against with singular precautions, was found out and foiled before he had 
even crossed the horse on which he was to have been borne away. 
Frederick himself, and one of the licentious companions who was to have 
been an accomplice in his flight, were tried by court-martial as deserters, 
and were severally condemned, Katte to an imprisonment of two years, and 
Frederick, with only two dissentient voices, to the penalty of death. The 
two sentences were, however, reversed. By the king’s own arbitrary 
decision, Lieutenant Katte was declared to be guilty of high-treason, and, 
in spite of the entreaties that were made for him, he underwent a traitor’s 
death. Mr. Carlyle’s account of the passing interview between the two 
condemned prisoners is painfully affecting, from the sorrow of the Prince, 
and the strong love and resolution of the friend for whom the scaffold 
waited. But of that Prince himself, the fate was for a long time uncer- 
tain. Whilst he was enduring an imprisonment, which was only softened 
in its harshest circumstances by the perilous kindness of those who guarded 
him, his father was for awhile inexorable in his determination that the 
sentence should be carried out in all its utmost rigour. At length, by the 
remonstrances of dearest councillors and foreign courts, aided mainly by 
the artful management of Seckendorf, he was at last persuaded to mitigate 
the punishment to a species of confinement in the neighbourhood of that 
fortress in which Katte had already paid more than a sufficient penalty for 
the misdeeds of both. 

In this sort of mitigated imprisonment at Custrin, with something short 
of the freedom and the privileges of a prisoner of war, the Crown-Prince 
continued for the space of fifteen months. At Ruppin, of which the 
revenues were set apart for him on his marriage with the Emperor's niece, 
he lived in a tolerably fair conformity to his father’s wishes several years. 
It was not, indeed, until they had been wedded three years that the royal 
couple, with all the appurtenances of a court around them, took up their 
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residence at Reinsberg, a mansion in that Ruppin territory of which Fre- 
derick was the governor :— 

“ Friedrich’s happiest time,” Mr. Carlyle says, “ was this at Reinsberg; the little four 
years of hope, composure, realisable idealism: an actual snatch of something like the 
idyllic, appointed him in a life-pilgrimage consisting otherwise of realisms often con- 

radictory enough, and sometimes of very grim complexion, He is master of his work, 
he is adjusted to the practical conditions set him; conditions once complied with, daily 
work done, he lives to the muses, to the spiritual improvements, to the social enjoy- 
ments; and has, though not without flaws of ill weather,—from the Tobacco-Parlia- 
ment, perhaps, rather less than formerly, and from the finance-quarter perhaps rather 
more,—a sunny time. His innocent insipidity of a wife, too, appears to have been 
happy. She had the charm of youth, of good looks—a wholesome perfect loyalty of 
character withal: and did not ‘take to pouting,’ as was once apprehended of her, but 
pleasantly gave and received of what was going. This poor Crown-Princess, afterwards 
Queen, has been heard, in her old age, reverting, in a touching transient way, to the 
glad days she had at Reinsberg. Complaint openly was never heard from her, in any 
kind of days; but these doubtless were the best of her life.” 


A beautiful apartment in one of the towers of this mansion was the 
library of the Crown-Prince; where, “ silent as in Elysium,” with the lake, 
and high beech-woods, and distant country visible from the window, “‘ we 
are to fancy the correspondence written, the poetries and literary industries 
going on.” There, surrounded by associates of his own choice,—men of 
worth generally, and of such intelligence and wit as might be had,—and 
with his door open to the literary eminences and the followers of philosophy 
whom chance or business drew near him, we may imagine how the charm 
of his existence was enhanced by contrast with the suffering of preceding 
years. Of these happier times, Mr. Carlyle says, “‘ he loved intellect as few 
men on the throne or off it ever did; and the little he could gather of it 
round him often seems to me a fact tragical rather than otherwise.” To 
Frederick, in truth, at Reinsberg, and ever afterwards, “the chief thinker in 
the world” was Voltaire, of his correspondence with whom, as well as with 
other celebrities, a copious and amusing detail is afforded in the second of 
these volumes. But of this chief thinker, we must look for a still more 
entertaining notice, in future, and we hope forthcoming, portions of this 
unexampled history. 

There, too, we must look for the chronicle of what was best, as well as 
most glorious, in the character and being of the great Frederick. The 
volumes now published are, in truth, only an introduction to the true sub- 
ject of Mr. Carlyle’s work ; but they are an introduction rich in strength 
and beauty, which, like a vestibule of faultless architectural art, raises high 
our expectations of the magnificence of that which we are eagerly im- 
patient to behoid. 
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THE LATEST LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS:, 


Most people, we believe, incline to the opinion that quite enough has 
been already written on the question of the guilt or innocence of the too- 
celebrated Scottish Queen, a question that divided her contemporaries, and 
can hardly be expected to be satisfactorily determined now, after the lapse 
of three centuries. Such, however, is not the view of the lady writer who 
has made a long series of English Queens pass in review before us, and 
in these book-making days it is no wonder that she has presented us with 
the modest addition of 2,000 pages to the literature (and perhaps to the 
difficulties) of the subject. Whether the matter, if necessary to be treated 
on at all, ought to have assumed such proportions, it is now too late to in- | 
quire, but we may be allowed to endeavour to find out whether the result | 
is equal to the pains bestowed by the authoress, and the tax levied on the | 
time and purse of the public. | 

We venture to say that it is not, and this for reasons that may possibly | 
appear conclusive to our readers: (1.) that the book is almost as much a 
biography of Miss Agnes Strickland as of Queen Mary Stuart; and (2.) 
that * the documentary evidences ... which reviewers have neither patience 
nor inclination to enter into,” and which our authoress is sd proud of dis- 
playing, really add very little to what was known before. : 

(1.) The autobiographical portions of the work lead us to believe that | 
not a corner of France, or Lorraine, or England, or Scotland, that can be 1 
in any way connected with the career of Mary Stuart has been left unvisited 
by her admiring biographer. Such a labour of love is all very well, but we 
could be quite content to infer it as the groundwork of the word-pictures 
of Linlithgow, and Stirling, and Fontainebleau, and Tutbury, and Fother- 
inghay, and could spare the itinerary, as well as the story of the “ chival- 
rous” and “ teetotal” boatman of Lochleven (vol. v. p. 342), and the almost 
ludicrous picture which the authoress presents of herself,—candle and cab- 
bage-leaf in hand, and afraid of setting fire to her “ white lace veil, Leg- 
horn bonnet, or shawl,’—while endeavouring, in imitation of the Scottish 
Queen, to explore the gloomy recesses of Poole’s Hole, in the Peak (vol. 
vii. p. 196). Then, too, a general acknowledgment of information given to 
her would have served the public quite as well as the eternal repetition 
of the kindness of her noble friends the Marquess of Breadalbane, Lord 
Morton, Sir Archibald Campbell, or (a name less known to fame) Mrs. 
Skene of Pitlour. But in that case the five volumes of ‘ Mary Stuart” 
would shrink into three, or perhaps two. 

(2.) Our lady author’s pages bristle with formidable notes, —“ State 
Paper MS. inedited,” “ From the French autograph,” “ From the Archives 
of the Earl of Leven,” “ From the Sempill family papers,” ** Capitoline 
MS. at the Vatican,” &c. &c., and any one who ventures to dissent from her 
view of the rarity and importance of these documents, which have enabled 
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Miss Strickland to produce the “ only correct biography of Mary Stuart” 
(vol. iii. p. 4), is obnoxious to the reproach of wanting “‘ patience or incli- 
nation” to go to the fountain-head. Yet reading the summary given of 
these documents with a clear recollection of what Camden wrote so long 
ago, we really see very little that is made either better or worse. He says 
as regards Mary, that she was “much tossed and disquieted by her base 
brother and other her ambitious and ungrateful subjects,” and that there 
were “ many suspicions but no proofs”’ of her guilt; that by some English- 
men who were desirous to restore Romanism she was thrust forward to 
dangerous undertakings; and that by other Englishmen “ who were careful 
for preserving their religion and providing for the Queen’s safety, she was, 
as indifferent censurers have thought, circumvented.” Let Miss Strickland’s 
five volumes be read through, and what do they add to this calm ard 
impartial judgment ? 

Our authoress of course devotes all her powers of research to clear her 
heroine of any complicity in .the murder of her husband, and she shews 
from authentic documents that much that has been charged against her 
cannot be true; still she might have treated the celebrated silver casket 
much more briefly. It is the weakness of some people, however, not to 
see when they have proved their point—they do not agree with the maxim 
of Prior,— 


“ When one’s proofs are aptly chosen, 
Two are as valid as two dozen ;” 


and they go on repeating themselves until the impression at first created is 
weakened, if not altogether destroyed. But Miss Strickland is not without 
a word to say for herself, and it is but fair that she should be allowed to 
utter it:— 


“As the biographer of Mary Stuart, I have considered it necessary to enter more 
fully into the evidences of the mysterious tragedy of her husband’s murder than has 
hitherto been done, by collating the information derivable from the Correspondence in 
the State Paper Office, the declarations of Morton and Binning, and the letter of Archi- 
bald Douglas, with the depositions wrung from Bothwell’s servants by torture, and pal- 
pably garbled to suit the purposes of the more cautious members of the conspiracy who 
profited by the crime. Such is the undying interest attached to the subject, such the 
sacred thirst for truth and contempt for hypocrisy in all true British hearts, that I trust 
my humble endeavours to deal with the charges against this oppressed and calumniated 
Queen, according to the righteous laws of evidence, will be appreciated by the generous 
and the just, irrespective of creed or party. 

“T have used few arguments on the subject, for argument is as much superseded by 
the substantial evidence of facts as faith is by sight.”—(Vol. v. pp. 182, 183.) 


As, however, the Scottish Queen is still an object of interest, and likely 
to remain so, whether the real events of her life should be satisfactorily es- 
tablished or not, and as ladies are usually considered to depict their own 
sex best, as women at least, if not as sovereigns, we shall borrow a few 
pictures and sketches from the work, which may enable our readers to form 
some idea of what manner of person Mary was, and on that they may reason 
for themselves as to the probability or otherwise of her being an adulteress 
and a murderer, premising that we are not prepared to endorse Miss Strick- 
land’s opinion of her being either a saint or a martyr. 

We hope that our authoress’s exordium is not meant as a quiet fling at 
the many worthy people who seem to have brought all kinds of questionable 
relics under her notice, on hearing that she was about to “attempt the life” 
of their Queen. It runs thus :— 
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“The name of Mary Stuart has thrown that of every other queen of Scotland into 
the shade. She appears to represent in her single person the female royalty of that 
realm, having absorbed the interest pertaining to all the other princesses who, pre- 
viously to her brief reign, presided over the courts of Dunfermline, Stirling, and Holy- 
rood, albeit several of those ladies played distinguished parts in their day, whether as 
Queen-consorts, Queen-mothers, or Queen-regents ; but Mary Stuart is exclusively the 
Queen of Scots—Queen not only of the realm, but of the people ; and with all her 
faults, real or imputed, she remains to this day the peculiar object of national 
enthusiasm in Scotland. Her memory haunts the desolate palaces where every peasant 
is eager to recount traditionary lore connected with her personal history. Not a 
castellated mansion of the sixteenth ceatury but boasts some quaint-looking room, 
which is emphatically pointed out as Queen Mary’s chamber. Every old family 
possesses a painting, for which the distinction of an original portrait of Queen Mary 
is claimed. ‘Tresses of every shade of golden, auburn, and chesnut, are preserved, and 
fondly exhibited as ‘well-attested portions of her hair.’ Persons who denounce the 
relic veneration of the Romish Church as idolatrous, enshrine a glove, a fan, a super- 
annuated watch, or any other trinket supposed to have belonged to Queen Mary, 
among their choicest treasures, to be handed down as heir-looms in their families, 
The variety of articles thus preserved and hallowed for her sake is almost incredible. 
Queen Mary’s mirrors and cabinets appear interminable; and as to the antique chairs 
of carved oak and ebony with which their present possessors have endowed her, they 
are numerous enough to supply seats for all her descendants, who, be it remembered, 
are to be fuund on almost every throne in Europe.”—(Vol. iii. pp. 1, 2.) 


From her education in the gay court of France, Mary might reasonably 
be expected to exhibit a decided taste for all the elegancies of life, and so, 
we learn, she did; it is also quite certain that she acted with kindness and 
good sense in the earlier part of her career; that these matters should be 
quite as manifest in the many dreary years of her prison-life it were unrea- 
sonable to expect, yet even in them we find her surrounded with elegant 
trifles, as rich dresses and jewellery, and both willing and able to reward 
her faithful adherents, to a much greater extent than was heretofore sup- 
posed; but we must in candour add, that these things were revealed by 
Prince Labanoff’s Recueil des Lettres de Marie Stuart, and Miss Strick- 
land can only claim the credit of bringing together some of the chief par- 
ticulars of his valuable work :— 


“Mary lived in an atmosphere of elegance as regarded her personal habits. She ate 
moderately, but she liked her table to be trimly set and daintily served. Her board- 
cloths and napkins were of the finest quality, fringed and embroidered with bullion and 
coloured silks—a queenly fashion, which gave employment to female hands. She in- 
troduced the fashion of having the claws and beaks of the roasted partridges and moor- 
fowl, that were served at her table, silvered and gilt. She rose early in the morning, 
and transacted much business while walking in the garden. On horticulture she be- 
stowed great attention, and introduced exotic fruits, flowers, and vegetables, into the 
gardens of her country palaces, rarely visiting a strange place without planting a tree 
with her own hands. ‘These were long pointed out, and consecrated by tradition as 
memorials of her. She was fond of pets of every kind, especially dogs and birds; but 
she doated on children. She loved her attendant ladies, and treated them with the 
greatest indulgence. No instance of ill-nature, envy, or tyranny towards her own sex, 
has ever been recorded of Mary, but, on the contrary, her privy-purse expenses and 
private letters abound with characteristic traits of her benevolence and generosity.”— 
(Vol. iii. p. 368.) 


On the all-important subject of dress we have very much more than we 
care to copy, but the following may be allowed pour les dames :— 


“A portrait of Queen Mary, mounted on her white palfrey, is in the possession of 
the Baroness Braye, which, although painted by an artist who certainly did not possess 
the power of depicting female grace and beauty, is curious, as affording a specimen of 
her equestrian dress on state occasions. She is almost as much loaded with jewels and 
gold embroidery as her good sister of England, and is dressed in the like fashion, only 
her ruff is of less imposing height and amplitude. Her palfrey is trapped with purple 
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velvet, and cut out in lattice shells, on which are worked a net of pearl beads; the 
bridle and head-gear are richly jewelled, and ornamented with pearls and bands of 
ribbon. 

“ Among the items in Queen Mary’s wardrobe inventory we observe ‘ane little hat 
of black taffety, embroidered all over with gold, with a black feather and gold band. 
Another hat of black taffety, embroidered with silver, one of black velvet, embroidered 
with silver, and one of white erisp [crape]; also a little grey felt hat, embroidered with 
gold and red silk, with a feather of red and yellow,’ the royal colours of Scotland ». 
These belonged to her riding-tire ; but she had also a rich variety of hoods, coifs, cauls, 
bonnets, and cornettes of velvet, silk, damask, crape, and other costly materials, em- 
broidered with gold, silver, silk and pearls; with these she wore her regal frontlet of 
jeweller’s work and gems. Her veils were for the most part of crape, passamented 
with borders of gold, embroidery, and pearls. The following quaintly described article 
of Oriental luxury in Mary’s wardrobe inventory appears to have been an anticipation 
of the modern parasol, for defending her face from the too ardent rays of the sun: ‘A 
little canopy of cramoisy satin, of three-quarters long, furnished with fringes and 
JSassis® made of gold and cramoisin silk, with many little painted buttons, serving to 
bear shadow afore the Queen.’ Another of these fanciful hand-canopies was made of 
silver damask and carnation silk, fringed with carnation and silver. She had six-and- 
thirty pairs of velvet shoes, laced and passamented with gold and silver, besides mulis 
or slippers in great variety. Her gloves were of the gauntlet form, fringed and em- 
broidered with gold, silver, coloured silks, and small pearls. Her hose were silk, 
stocked with gold or silver; but she did not disdain the use of Guernsey worsett for 
winter wear. She had short cloaks of black velvet, embroidered with silver, and of 
white satin, embroidered and fringed with gold; a Highland mantle of black frieze, 
passamented with gold, and lined with black taffety ; a blue Highland mantle and a 
white Highland mantle. Her gowns, vaskinis 4, skirts, sleeves, doublets, and vardin- 
gales were very costly, but not so numerous as those of her good sister of England, 
who rejoiced in the possession of two thousand magnificent dresses. Mary Stuart’s 
wardrobe contained but fifty, of surpassing richness and elegance. The first in her 
inventory is ‘a robe-royal of purple velvet, embroidered about with gold and furred 
with spotted ermine. A long loose gown, white satin, the breasts thereof lined with a 
breadth of cloth-of-silver, and passamented about with a broad passament of silver. A 
loose gown of crammosie satin, lang-tailit, lined in the breasts with frosted cloth-of- 
gold, with a broad band of gold about the same. Ane high-neckit lang-tailit gown of 
thin incarnit [carnation-coloured] taffety, with long and short sleeves, passamented 
over the body with silver passaments, and small cordons of silver and blue silk ¢.’ This 
dress, from the lightness of the material, was evidently for summer wear. She had 
also a lang-tailed gown of Jayn (woollen manufacture), sewit (meaning embroidered) 
with silver and white silk, Zaich-neckit, with burlettes—that is to say, made low in 
the boddice, trimmed with stuffed rolls of the same material. A white satin lang- 
tailed high-neckit gown, passamented all over with gold; one of blue damask, passa- 
mented all over with silver ; one of awrange damask, with silver ; one of cloth-of-silver, 
frosted with gold on green velvet ; another of cloth-of-gold, embroidered with silver, 
grounded with purple satin, made low in the boddice, and trimmed with a geit, or 
edging lace, of gold £.”—(Vol. v. pp. 39—41.) 


It is well known that from her first setting foot in Scotland Mary was 





> « Royal Wardrobe Account, edited and privately printed by the late T. Thompson, 
Esq., of Shrubhill, Leith.” 

e “ Fassis—knots, bunches.” 

‘ «This article of dress, more properly spelt vasquina, is the same as the basquina 
- jacket worn in modern dress: a pourpoint or vest was often worn with it by Queen 

J ary.” 

© “Royal Wardrobe Account, edited and privately printed by the late T. Thompson, 
Esq. of Shrubhill, Leith.” 

‘ “Tbid.” Whilst on the subject of dress we may remark that to Mary is given the 
credit of introducing, among other things, the manufacture of straw hats into Scotland. 
She established a colony of Lorraine straw plaiters, it is not said where, and these were 
by her son James I. transplanted to Luton ; and “the general popularity of British straw 
bonnets” is an evidence of her elegant taste and enlightened projects for the employ- 
ment of women and children (vol. iii. p. 187). 
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embroiled with “ honest John Knox,” and albeit she bore all his harsh re- 
bukes with superhuman patience, according to her biographer, though not 
according to him, at last she was fain to quit the metropolis and retreat to 
St. Andrews, where she seems to have cast off the cares of state to some 
purpose. We are not sure that all our readers will take Miss Strickland’s 
view of it—as “ pure, and lovely, and of good report :”— 


Queen Mary left Edinburgh on the 19th of January, 1565, and after spending a 
few days at Balmerinoch, arrived at St. Andrews on the 28th. ‘As for Edinburgh, it 
likes our ladies nothing,’ writes Knox, in one of his secret-information letters to the 
English Secretary of State’. He and his followers had indeed, by their offensive re- 
marks on her balls, concerts, and banquets, and, above all, their unjustifiable personal 
observations on her and her fair attendants, succeeded in disgusting the young high- 
spirited sovereign with her metropolis. She came there at last no oftener than was 
imperatively necessary, and escaped as soon as she could from the espionage and im- 
pertinent comments to which she too often found herself exposed. St. Andrews was 
her favourite city of refuge: while there, she took up her abode neither at her own 
palace nor the more splendid residence of the wealthy Prior-Earl of Moray, but at 
the house of one of the loyal burgesses, where, attended by her four Maries, and a 
few other chosen friends, she exchanged the fatiguing ceremonies and parade of royalty 
for the repose and comfort of domestic life, Golden days for St. Andrews those, when 
a private individual of the commercial class possessed a mansion spacious and well- 
appointed enough to accommodate the sovereign of the realm, and her personal suite— 
a fact that testifies somewhat for the state of trade, the beneficial influence of the 
Stuart sovereigns on the internal prosperity of the industrial portion of their subjects, 
and the advance of civilization. Mary was not allowed to enjoy her retreat long unin- 
terrupted ; for Randolph followed her, about the 1st of February, with a packet from 
his own mistress on the subject of her marriage with Leicester. ‘So soon as time 
served,’ writes he to Elizabeth, ‘I did present the same, which being read, and, as it 
appeared by her countenance, very well liked, she said little to me for that time. The 
next day she passed wholly in mirth, “and would not,” as she said openly, “ be other- 
wise than quiet and merry.” Her Grace lodged in a merchant’s house; in her train 
were very few, and there was small repair from any part. Her will was, that, for the 
time I did tarry, I should dine and sup with her. Your Majesty was oftentimes drunken 
unto by her at dinners and suppers. Having in this sort continued with her Grace 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, I thought it time to take occasion to utter to her that 
which last I received in command from your Majesty by Mr. Secretary’s letter, which 
was to know her resolution touching those matters propounded at Berwick by my Lord 
of Bedford and me to my Lords of Moray and Lethington. I had no sooner spoken 
these words but she saith, “1 see now well that you are weary of this company and 
treatment. I sent for you to be merry, and to see how, like a bourgeoise wife, I live 
with my little troop; and you will interrupt our pastime with your grave and great 
matters. I pray you, Sir, if you be weary here, return home to Edinburgh, and keep 
your gravity and great ambassade until the Queen come thither; for I assure you you 
shall not get her here, nor I know not myself where she is become. You see neither 
cloth of estate, nor such appearance that you may think that there is a Queen here; 
nor I would not that you should think that Iam she at St. Andrews that I was at 
Edinburgh.” ‘I said,’ continues Randolph, ‘that I wss very sorry for that, for that at 
Edinburgh she said, “ that she did love the Quee:, my mistress, better than any other ;” 
and now I marvelled how her mind was altered. It pleased her at this to be very 
merry, and called me by more names than were given me in my christendom. At 
those merry conceits much good sport was made. “ But well, Sir,” saith she, “ that 
which then I spoke in words shall be co: firmed to my good sister, your mistress, in 
writing. Before you go out of this town, you shall have a letter unto her; and for 
yourself, go where you will, I care no more for you.” ‘The next day,’ proceeds his Ex- 
cellency, ‘I was willed to be at my ordinary table, and placed the next person (saving 
worthy Beton) to the Queen’s self.’ As Randolph was at that time apparently much 
euamoured of the fair Mary Beton, her royal namesake and mistress indulgently 
humoured the courtship by placing her beside him at the festive board, where stately 





; © “State Paper Office MS.” * «Tbid.” i “Chalmers, vol. i. p. 123.” 
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etiquettes were, for a few brief days of innocent joyance, banished. It is to be observed, 
however, that in this picture of Mary Stuart, in her most unreserved and vivacious 
mood, there are no traits of levity, no unqueenly follies of coquetry, nor unseemly 
license of word or deed. Playful she is, and unaffected, but lacking in nothing that is 
pure, and lovely, and of good report. ‘ Very merrily,’ continues Randolph, ‘ she passeth 
her time. After dinner she rideth much abroad. It pleased her the most part of her 
time to talk with me.’”—(Vol. iv. pp. 72—74.) 


Thus gay and giddy with a man who was carrying on a flirtation with 
one of her attendants at the same time, we see that Mary had not passed 
so unscathed through the ordeal of the vile court of Catherine de Medicis 
as we are asked to believe, and we are in a measure prepared for the doleful 
sequel of her story. 

It must be admitted that the choice of a husband was in Mary’s case 
beset with difficulties. The embarras du choix was pre-emiuently hers. 
She had offers from kings and archdukes abroad, and of, not from, the wife- 
killing Dudley and “ the lang lad” Darnley in England. As too often 
happens, she made the worst possible choice, and when she gave her hand 
to the latter headstrong, insolent boy, who was several years younger than 
herself, her fate was sealed. Miss Strickland, however, who will have her 
heroine faultless, ascribes her ruin not to anything that she said or did, or 
omitted to say or do, but solely to the villanous devices of Elizabeth and 
her ministers, who, according to her, beguiled Mary into a marriage with 
Darnley to render her odious to her Protestant subjects—procured the 
“slaughter of David” as a mere prelude to the destruction of more noble 
game—then murdered Darnley, but threw the blame on Mary, and so made 
her hated by the Romanists—and next betrayed her into the arms of 
Bothwell, to ruin him for refusing to be their “ secret-service-man,”’ as 
Moray, and Morton, and Lethington, and Kirkaldy of Grange, and John 
Knox, and so many more, already were, and to deprive her of her crown— 
heavy charges these, and more easily made than proved. They are based on 
shreds and scraps of “ inedited MSS. State Paper Office,” but we really 
think that the matter is pushed too far, and that Elizabeth and her ministers 
only availed themselves of opportunities which the indiscretion, not abso- 
lute guilt, of Mary put in their way too temptingly to be resisted by the 
state morality of the sixteenth century; we are willing to believe that our 
own age would act differently. 

We are very far indeed from thinking the conduct of the English states- 
men commendable, but we are assured that they could not have done what 
they did had not Mary been her own enemy, by allowing herself to be re- 
garded as a chief member of the Catholic league which was bent on sub- 
verting by force or fraud the Protestant establishment in Church and State. 
Those who were Protestants from conviction feared her accession to the 
throne as the prelude to a second Marian persecution, and those who “ had 
become gospellers for the abbey lands” (as Latimer described them), were 
even more decidedly her enemies, Both these parties clamorously de- 
manded her blood many years before it was shed. 

A strong presumption that Mary was not generally regarded as guilty of 
her husband’s murder, whatever it might suit her ‘* base brother” Moray 
to assert or Elizabeth to affect to believe, is afforded by the fact of various 
offers of marriage being made to her while she was a captive in England. 
Don John of Austria aspired to her hand, so did the Duke of Norfolk, and 
we even find one of her jailers plotting to bring about a marriage between 
her and his own nephew. All these parties evidently regarded the marriage 
of Mary with Bothwell as a mere nullity, and they thus bear witness of 
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their persuasion that one at least of the heavy charges against her was 
groundless. We think that Miss Strickland has made less than she might 
of this—perhaps by way of balancing the undue weight ascribed to her 
‘“*inedited MSS.” 

Bothwell, as may be supposed, is the béte noir of the book, and, though 
it cannot be denied that he was brave, and faithful to Mary when few others 
were so, and, wonderful to relate, could and did refuse the ‘* English gold” 
for which so many of the elders of the Congregation sold both themselves 
and their country, no epithet is too bad for him. He too is represented 
as a much greater fool than other writers have taken him for, He was 
“‘stammering” and “ one-eyed” (a fit object for the love of a beautiful 
queen), and such an egregious dolt that he was, almost as much as Mary 
herself, the dupe of Morayand Morton. At least so says Miss Strickland, 
and therefore it is, we-presume, that she deems him unworthy of a full- 
length portrait. This honour she reserves for his tempters, and her pic- 
tures are such gems in their way, that we cannot forbear to cite them :— 


“ The person of the Regent Moray has been as much mistaken, in modern times, as 
his character. The engravings that have been published as his portrait, by Lodge, 
M‘Crie, and others, are erroneous, having, in reality, been taken from that of King 
James VI.* The only authentic portrait of the Regent Moray in existence is in the 
collection of his descendant and representative the present Earl of Moray, at Doni- 
bristle House, where it was discovered a few years ago, with that of his Countess, con- 
cealed behind a panel. Moray is there represented as handsome, but with a sinister 
expression of countenance, bearing, in features and complexion, a decided resemblance 
to his great-uncle Henry VIII. His hair is light-red, his eyes grey, his nose regularly 
formed, mouth small, with thin lips twisted into a deceitful smile; the face is very 
smooth, fair, and of a square contour; in short, a Tudor in all respects, but with the 
air of a diplomatic priest rather than a soldier. He wears a black-velvet flat cap, 
richly decorated with pearls, and is habited in a closely-fitting black-velvet doublet, 
ornamented with three rows of large pearl buttons. His Countess is also dressed in 
black velvet, but loaded with jewels. Her little black-velvet hat, of the fashion familiar 
to us in some of Queen Mary’s portraits, is surmounted with a diadem-frontlet of 
gems, every alternate ornament being a miniature of the crown of Scotland, presump- 
tuously assumed by her as the consort of him who exercised the power of the realin ; 
that power of which the regal garland was the bauble type. Moray did not arrogate 
to himself the toys of royalty, being satisfied with the substance, whereof they are the 
shadow. But ladies love toys, and his Countess gratified her pride and vanity by 
flaunting in the regal decorations belonging to her sovereign, which she obstinatcly 
refused to return to their rightful owner, after the ‘ good Regent’s’ death had deprived 
her of the slightest pretext for detaining either the crown-jewels or Queen Mary’s per- 
sonal property.” —(Vol. vii. pp. 61, 62.) 

“The curious original portrait of Morton, at Dalmahoy House, shews he was a Judas 
in complexion as well as character. He wears the Geneva hat, with high sloping crown 
and narrow brims, resembling a reversed pan or jar; but it neither conceals the villan- 
ous contour of his retreating forehead, nor the sinister glance of the small grey eyes 
peering from under his red shaggy brows. The very twist of his crooked nose is ex- 
pressive of craft and cruelty ; the long upper lip, hollow mouth, and flat square chin, 
are mufled in a bush of red moustache and beard ; but the general outline is most re- 
pulsive, and bespeaks the hypocrite, the sensualist, the assassin, and the miser,—and 
all these he was. His talents were, however, such as enabled him to make men of 
greater abilities his tools and stepping-stones to the seat of empire.”—(Vol. v. p. 100.) 


It will be seen from our extracts that the work is of the gossipping, dis- 
cursive kind, and therefore we are less surprised than we should otherwise 
be at meeting with similes and phrases which seem rather below the dignity 





k «The portraits of James VI. in youth and early manhood are almost as handsome 
as those of his son Charles I. Those who compare his effigies on his gold bonnet-piece 
with the so-called portraits of the Regent Moray, will perceive it is the same person.” 
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of history. The authoress lectures Sir Walter Scott for availing himself of 
“the license of a writer of fiction” (vol. iv. p. 191; vol. vi. p. 76), in ante- 
dating a meeting of Mary and Darnley, but she avails herself of the license 
of the writer of natural history, and speaks of the “ feline softness” of 
Knollys (vol. vi. p. 303), and the cat-like qualities of Moray and of Eliza- 
beth (vol. v. p. 158; vol. vi. p. 246), the useful domestic quadruped not 
being apparently a favourite with her. Then as to phrases usually con- 
sidered decidedly low, we have a large store. Darnley, when his eyes were 
opened to the views of his Protestant associates, determined to “ cut the 
connexion” (vol. v. p. 111), and so did the Earl of Oxford, when he found 
his suit for the hand of Elizabeth fruitless (vol. vii. p. 216); Moray, after 
Mary had fled to England, was in “a ticklish position” (vol. vi. p. 206) ; 
and even Mary, the pattern of gentility as well as queen, is said to have 
thought it “infra dig.” to treat with her insurgent subjects (vol. iv. p. 207). 
But these are mere slips of the pen, if indeed they are not to be laid on that 
much enduring man, the printer, who of course is responsible for the sin- 
gular date “31st of June” (vol. vii. p. 71), and the peer unknown to 
history, “ T, Bedford” (vol. iii. p. 164). 

Before concluding we would call attention to one passage in the book 
which has at least the merit of singularity (vol. vii. p. 496). In it Miss 
Strickland maintains that Elizabeth’s ministers forged her signature to the 
warrant for the execution of Mary, and that Elizabeth did not dare to 
disavow their act, lest they should reveal her former foul practices for the 
murder of both Rizzio and Darnley, and for betraying Mary into the hands 
of Bothwell. This discovery, she fancies, 

“explains all that has hitherto been regarded as problematical in Elizabeth’s conduct, 
and removes the charge of hypocrisy which her greatest eulogists have found it impos- 


sible either to deny or excuse, however they might apologise for her putting Mary to 
death under the plea of state policy or the interests of the reformed Church.” 


Thus the Virgin Queen is to be acquitted of hypocrisy, and convicted of 
murder ! 





TREASURE-TROVE®. 


Mr. Rarnp, who is a zealous antiquary and a well-meaning man, has 
favoured us with two pamphlets, which are true enough as far as they go: 
parts of them, indeed, are rather trite, for he seems to consider as novel 
suggestions points on which all well-informed people have long been 
agreed; but he does not see the real difficulties they have to contend 
against, and therefore gives but little assistance. Still we are glad that 
he has written them, for they serve to draw attention to two subjects 
which are at present in a very unsatisfactory condition,—British antiqui- 
ties, and the law of Treasure-trove. Unfortunately, Mr. Rhind appeals 
to the wrong parties, to those who have long been willing to assist the 
cause of British archeology, but have found their hands tied and them- 
selves crippled by the ignorance, and consequent indifference and apathy, of 





* “British Archeology, its Progress and Demands. The Law of Treasure-trove, 
how can it be best adapted to accomplish useful Results? By A. Henry Rhind, F.S,A.” 
(London: J. R. Smith.) 
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the public. Some excuse may be made for the apathy shewn by each 
successive government when we consider what has been the conduct of 
archeologists themselves. First, in the want of life formerly exhibited in 
the venerable Society of Antiquaries; and next, when archeological studies 
began to revive, in the want of union exhibited by the various societies. 
Many readers will, no doubt, remember the formation of the British 
Archeological Association, the ready response its appeals met from the 
nation at large, and the good that might have been achieved by such an 
Association, with its branches in every part of the country; but no sooner 
had it got into working order, than unseemly divisions shattered the power- 
ful Association into fragments. It is, however, time that these divisions 
should come to an end, and experience, dearly bought, has shewn us that 
merely voluntary associations are powerless; therefore if the antiquaries 
of England are ever to obtain a fair hearing, or to carry the weight 
with them to which their real number, and intelligence, and rank fairly 
entitle them, they must unite under some common head; and their na- 
tural head is the Society of Antiquaries of London, the only chartered 
body which has an acknowledged status in the country, apartments pro- 
vided by the Government, and the power of conferring a legal title almost 
equivalent to an academical degree; these are privileges which no mere 
voluntary society can possess. And numerous as these societies have become 
of late years, each generally depends almost entirely on the energy of one 
or two leading members; not one of them has any marks of permanent 
life in it. United they might do much, isolated they will do nothing. 
That the profound apathy and sleepy dignity which so long distinguished 
the Society of Antiquaries has had a great deal to do with the springing up 
of all these unknown societies, there can be no doubt. But great reforms 
have been already made and are still in progress at Somerset House, and 
we do not despair of seeing a general reunion take place, and the Society 
of Antiquaries again hold the same rank in the estimation of the country 
as the Royal Society does in its own line. Both societies have the same 
advantages, yet while the one is the acknowledged head of the scientific 
world, the other has sunk into comparative insignificance, and has allowed 
all its best life-blood to flow away from it. Still no other antiquarian 
society can compare with it in position and influence, and it is not too late 
to recover lost ground. Copying the example of the older society, no one 
should in future be admitted a Fellow of the Antiquarian unless he be 
really a man of learning and research, mere wealth or station should be dis- 
regarded, and then the F.S.A. will be considered as honourable an addition as 
F.R.S. We should also like to see the society somewhat popularised by 
the admission of members of a lower grade, who might take the rank of 
Associates; they also should be proposed and balloted for the same as 
Fellows, and from them, as a general rule, the Fellows might be chosen. 
The Proceedings of the society might also be made more interesting, and 
should be published more in detail, either in our own pages, or as a separate 
work, or in both ways. The society should be ever on the alert for the 
purpose of assisting in the conservation of works of antiquity, and be always 
ready to advise or remonstrate with the Government, or any other public 
or private body. As we have said, already there are signs of improve- 
ment: the noble President is keenly alive to the necessity of the society 
being more active; its officers still are leading men in their respective de- 
partments; many of them are also the chief officers of the British Museum, 
and it would be difficult to select a list of men more deserving of the con- 
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fidence of archeologists. The sub-committee, which meets weekly for the 
transaction of business, and has done so now for three or four years, 
has shewn a degree of steady, hard work such as few other societies can 
surpass. By its advice the society has held out the hand of good fellow- 
ship to all the young branches that have been growing up around it, 
having elected in most instances the secretaries or leading members of 
each local society to be the corresponding members of the parent society 
in their respective localities. Unfortunately, this has been looked upon in 
too many instances as a mere personal compliment. We are induced to 
think that the Antiquaries were wrong in not making it official, that the 
president or secretary of each local archeological society should be ex 
officio a corresponding member of the old society, and that a mutual ex- 
change of reports and proceedings should take place regularly, which 
would be followed by more intimate union. 

But it is time to return to Mr. Rhind’s pamphlets. The first appeared 
about three years ago, and need not now be further noticed; the second, 
on Treasure-Trove, is more recent and more practical, and this it is which 
has made us think so much of the want of union among antiquaries, and, 
consequently, the little influence which they have on public opinion and on 
Parliament. The bill proposed by Lord Talbot de Malahide ought to have 
the warm and cordial support of every antiquarian society, and of every 
one interested in the history and antiquities of his own country. That the 
British Museum should have been until quite recently without a depart- 
ment of British antiquities, and should even now possess only the most 
meagre skeleton of one, is a disgrace to the country; while at the same 
time so many valuable objects of antique art found all over the country are 
sent to the melting-pot instead of the Museum. The example of Denmark 
may well produce a blush of shame on the face of every well-informed En- 
glishman. The fault belongs, in the first place, to ourselves ; we ought to 
represent the case fully, and fairly, and officially to the Government, and 
we ought to get some members of both Houses to plead the cause of 
British antiquities every year until the House of Commons agrees to make 
an annual grant. The sum we require is not large; a thousand pounds 
a-year would be ample; and till we see the estimate laid on the table and 
refused by the House, we shall not be convinced that the fault does not lie 
first with ourselves, and secondly with the Government. The University of 
Oxford now promises to do well, and having built a new museum for 
the preservation of objects of science, will preserve in the Ashmolean the 
historical objects, of which it has already a good foundation. Perhaps we 
must wait for the next generation, when the race of well-informed under- 
graduates become peers and members of Parliament, before we can hope to 
rouse the spirit of the nation. Mr. Rhind shews that the law of Scotland 
makes it easy in that country to apply the same principle which has been 
found so successful in Denmark, of paying the finder the value of the 
articles found, on condition that they are deposited in the National Museum. 
In England the law is different, and the bill proposed by Lord Talbot 
de Malahide is necessary; much credit is due to that amiable nobleman for 
bringing it forward, and he ought to have the unanimous support of every 
archeologist in the kingdom. 

Mr. Rhind has done good service by shewing how the system is worked 
so successfully in Denmark, and calling public attention to the subject so 
far as he is able; and it is time that we allowed him to speak in his own 
words :— 
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* A long and creditable history of past exertion affords a sufficient assurance that the 
Society of Antiquarics of Scotland will heartily put forth every effort to obtain modifi- 
cations of system, which, year by year, would add to the scientific value of that 
museum, still under its custody, which for nearly a century it has made many sacrifices 
to collect and to maintain,—modifications, too, which would impart a more marked sig- 
nificance to the chief feature in the distinctive character of the Society, by giving to it 
a central and representative cognizance of every archeological fact brought to light 
within the limits of the country whose name it bears, And while an intelligent en- 
deavour on the part of those whose tastes or studies bring the subject more directly 
within their sphere will not be wanting, we may fairly hope that the time has gone by 
when, in any quarter from which a rational opinion might be expected, such representa- 
tions are likely to be regarded as the mere ebullition of a barren enthusiasm, narrow in 
its vision, insignificant in its aims, unworthy of practical response. For no one whose 
eyes are not utterly closed to the progress, methods, elements of scientific inquiry, even 
if the ultimate scope of archeology be but faintly before him, will be likely to forget 
the analogies supplied by the whole circle of the sciences, and to say,—Is it worth 
undertaking even this small amount of trouble and expense, to gather a few more relics 
of stone or of bone, of bronze, of gold, or of clay, mere evidences of social phases that 
have passed away. . . . . 

“Tt may possibly be true that the world would continue its progressive march if all 
these grander problems were left unattempted, and nothing more were to be cultivated 
except mechanics, and those portions of the other sciences, supposing them to be separ- 
able, which bring under control the available resources of nature. This may, we repeat, 
be true if progress were estimated solely as a colony of beavers might be conceived to 
regard the extension of their ingenious abode, and the increasing supply of provender 
and comfort they thereby secured at the least expenditure of exertion and fatigue. But 
mankind has long since discovered that true advancement is to be sought not merely in 
the knowledge which is direct power over matter, but in that which extends over the 
whole tract of the knowable as widely and as deeply as finite faculties can explore. 
Nor will the most rigid utilitarian, if he look either to the present or the past, be in- 
clined to dispute that, if the highest intellectual development in a nation be not the 
charter to the highest internal civilisation and the greatest external influence, it is at 
least the invariable concomitant of both. 

“This proposition, however it may be forgotten by an unintelligent few, needs no 
general inculcation in Great Britain. Already the country has taxed itself for a geo- 
logical survey, whose operations are certainly not restricted to the duties of the old di- 
vining-rod. It has established a Royal Observatory, whose labours are not confined 
to correcting chronometers. It maintains, by a princely revenue, a British Museum, 
with a Natural History department containing something more than animals whose flesh 
is edible, or their skins of economic value,—with antiquarian galleries filled with other 
vestiges besides those which, from beauty or ingenuity, could assist the modern de- 
signer. And shall every page on which the Creator and His creatures have unfolded 
the arcana of the distant and the past, be expensively treasured and zealously scru- 
tinized, save that only on which are recorded the ways of God to man in our native 
land—a small arena, it is true, but the epitome of the whole earth ?”—(pp. 29—32.) 





THE DOMESDAY BOOK OF NORFOLK*. 


WE are much indebted to Mr. Munford for this valuable work, it 
is only by such a plan as this that the Domesday Survey can ever be 
thoroughly illustrated ; each county must be investigated by some anti- 
quary possessing local knowledge. All that relates to the topography, 
family history, pedigrees, and heraldry seems to be done with much care 
and accuracy, but, as too often happens with antiquaries of this class, the 
part relating to the architecture is less satisfactory; a man who devotes 





« “An Analysis of the Domesday Book of the County of Norfolk. By the Rev. 
George Munford.” (London: John Russell Smith.) 
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himself to one branch of antiquities neglects and despises another not less 
important, forgetting that when a real knowledge is obtained one is sure 
to assist the other. A general knowledge of the history of architecture in 
Europe is so easily obtained in these days, that to be ignorant of it is a 
disgrace to an educated gentleman and lamentable in an antiquary. Going 
back at this time of day to the ignorance of this subject which existed 
before the days of Rickman, forty years ago, is like going back to Camden 
for the history of England, and ignoring all that has been done since his 
time. We lament to have this blemish to point out in a work otherwise 
of so much merit, and we will now let Mr. Munford speak for himself:— 


“The Domesday Book of William the Conqueror is unquestionably the most valu- 
able record of property possessed by any nation in Europe, whether we consider the 
extent, the variety, or the importance of the information it contains. In this ines- 
timable Survey the various manors are arranged under the names of the Tenants in 
Capite, who were those who held of the King, as the supreme lord of all the lands in 
England: thus exhibiting, in the clearest manner, the original distribution of pro- 
perty, at the time of the Conquest, throughout the kingdom ; and presenting us with 
a view, which is nearly complete, of the persons who in the first twenty years after the 
Conquest formed the Barons of England—the progenitors of those who, in subsequent 
times, were the active agents in wresting from King John the great Charter of our 
Liberties. 

“This invaluable work is said to have been undertaken by King William after he had, 
for the most part, dispossessed the ancient proprietors of the land, in order to satisfy 
the rapacity of his followers, and to prevent opposition from those whom he had de- 
prived of their possessions. Having at length found leisure to arrange, distribute, and 
organize the sweeping exactions he had made, and in order that he might obtain a 
more complete knowledge of their detail, in 1080 ‘he sent commissioners into each 
county, who summoned and empannelled juries in each hundred, out of all orders of 
freemen, from barons down to the lowest farmers, to give, upon oath, to the said com- 
missioners due information, by verdict or presentiment, fur the compilation of a faith- 
ful and impartial statement of the whole property and revenue of the kingdom,’ at 
least wherever rents and services were due to the crown. These inquisitions, which 
were completed in the year 1086, were afterwards methodised, and formed into the 
record called Domesday.” —(pp. xi., xii.) 


Mr. Munford then recapitulates what has been done towards the illus- 
tration of this invaluable record by Kelham, Sir Henry Ellis, Mr. Bawdwen, 
Dugdale, and other county historians :— 


“ But, after all that has been done, what is really wanted, as the Rev. Joseph Hunter 
observes, is not so much a translation of the Domesday Book, which ‘ would be scarcely 
more intelligible than the original,’ as an epitome or analysis of the contents of this 
great national work. 

“ An endeavour is here made to arrive at this point, with relation to that part of the 
Survey which refers to the county of Norfolk ; and the compiler will esteem himself 
fortunate if his attempts should induce other labourers to pursue a similar course with 
other counties, as by this means can we alone ever hope to see a complete analysis of 
Domesday Book: to undertake the whole would be far too mighty a task for any one 
hand to execute.”—(p. xv.) 


We must now touch upon that part of the work with which we are 
compelled to disagree in toto; but as we wish to do full justice to the 
arguments of this class of antiquaries, we will quote Mr. Munford’s able 
summary of them more at length than we consider their real value to 
deserve :— 

“ The arrival of the Pagan Saxons in Britain led to the temporary overthrow of most, 
if not all, the British churches, which Beda, Usher, and Spelman consider to have 
been of the simplest wooden materials; and if indeed any of them were built of stone, 
they were not likely to have been of a very su)stantial nature ; for the Britons, harassed 
as they were by intestine wars, would hardly improve on the imperfect models left 
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them by their Roman conquerors. After abont two centuries, however, the Saxons 
themselves were converted to the Christian faith, and ¢hey, in their turns, became 
church-builders. But there can be no dou!t that in the earlier periods of their his- 
tory their churches were also built of the trunks of trees, from the surrounding forests, 
or of turf, and occasionally, perhaps, of such stone as might be dug on the spot: these 
alone constituting the whole of the materials of their humble, yet holy, structures. 
But as they progressed in civilization, their knowledge of the arts advanced, and at the 
commencement of the eighth century we have positive evidence of their improved 
skill in the several branches of architecture. The west front of Malmesbury Abbey, 
and probably even the famous south doorway, engraved in the ‘ Vetusta Monumenta,’ 
are remains of the original church, built by Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, in the year 
705. William of Malmesbury, in his life of that prelate, positively affirms this; for, 
speaking of the two churches in one churchyard, he says, ‘lata majoris ecclesiz fabrica 
celebris et illibata, nostro quoque perstitit evo. Vincens decore et magnitudine quic- 
quid usquam ecclesiarum antiquitus factum visebatur in Anglia.’ 

“ The style of the front is precisely comformable to the ‘ opus Romanorum’ of Beda ; 
and — can dispute Malmesbury’s authority with regard to his own church.”—(pp. 
83, 84. 

This is a fair and able statement of the case of these ante-Rickman 
antiquaries, and Mr, Munford backs himself by the authority of Mr. 
Thomas Wright; yet we can hardly imagine how any one with eyes in 
his head, and the most ordinary powers of observation, can fall into such 
extraordinary hallucinations. Rickman demonstrated as long ago as 1810, 
by the clearest evidence, that every one of our cathedrals and larger abbey 
churches was rebuilt by the Normans, and that those built on new sites 
agreed exactly with those rebuilt on old ones, Malmesbury Abbey Church, 
so far from favouring the Saxon theory, is one of the best examples against 
it; the west front is of two dates, the chief part belongs to the early Norman 
building of about 1100, the remains of the rich west doorway are an 
evident insertion in the old work fifty or sixty years afterwards; the 
masonry demonstrates the fact; ‘the famous south doorway”’ is evidently of 
the same work as these remains of the west door, and cannot be earlier than 
about 1160, and is not in the least like Roman work. 

To continue :— 


“Rickman confesses that he had been of the class of doubters as to the Saxon dates 
ascribed to many architectural remains still existing in England; but that having, in 
various parts, found buildings which were not Norman, and which, from their peculiar 
construction, could not well be considered either as modern or as of an intermediate 
state, he thought must be anterior, and therefore entitled to be Saxon. 

« But still it is admitted that in the eighth and ninth centuries stone buildings were 
rare, and objects of much admiration; and that the use of wood in the erection of 
churches may be traced down to a comparatively late period; for Ordericus Vitalis 
mentions a wooden chapel on the banks of the Severn, near Shrewsbury, which was 
probably built a very short time before the Conquest ; and there was a wooden church 
at Lytham, in Lancashire, which was destroyed, and a stone one built by its Norman 
lord, as we learn from Reginald of Durham. We are farther informed by Trivet, that 
in 1156 many of our old churches and other structures, built of wood, fell down through 
continual rains and floods: ‘Quarum inundationibus, quia diu durabant, multe turres 
et ecclesie et antique materiw in Normannia et Anglia corruerunt.’ ” 

“ But without enlarging on the character of the architecture prevailing throughout 
the kingdom at the period of the formation of the Norman Survey, we would rather 
invite the attention of the Norfolk antiquary to that of our own county. 

“Domesday Book affords no evidence that at the time of its formation any of the 
then existing churches in Norfolk were built of wood; it is not improbable that, in the 
more remote parts of the kingdom, some few of the wooden structures may indeed have 
lingered in the land, but they formed the exception, not the rule; for by far the greater 
part of the Saxon churches, at the time of the Conquest, were unquestionably of a better 
description, and built of stone. (!!!) There is, indeed, no absolute proot beyond the style of 
their masonry, but the following churches in this county have been thought, by good 
authoritics, to exhibit examples of the remains of genuine Saxon arebitecture :— 
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St. Ethelred’s, St. Julian’s, St. Michael’s at Thorn (all in Norwich); Cranwich, Tas- 
burgh, South Lopham, Dunham Magna, Newton by Castle-Acre, Witton, Framlingham 
Pigot, Wayborn, Beeston St. Lawrence, Hadiscoe, and Castle-Rising. 

“ What are considered by some persons to be the remains ofa Saxon church, were dis- 
covered under the Roman earthworks within the ramparts of the castle of Castle- 
Rising a few years since, but the correctness of this opinion is very questionable. 

“In short, the notion which formerly prevailed, that the majority of the parish 
churches, in the reign of the first William, were built of wood, and of the simplest con- 
struction, will now, we think, find but few supporters. (!!!) A Norfolk antiquary is ‘in- 
clined to believe, that what is now called the Norman style, in its broad outlines at least, 
if not in its details, existed in England for several centuries before the Conquest ; and 
that, perhaps, a few of the architectural specimens, usually designated Norman, may 
belong in reality to the Saxon period; especially in small undisturbed churches—in 
places where churches are known to have existed before the Conquest—where they bear 
no trace of having been changed, and where there is no tradition of their ever having 
been rebuilt.’”’—(pp. 84—87.) 


We are really surprised that a man of Mr Munford’s good sense can be 
led away to follow such a leader as Mr. Hart on a subject on which he 
betrays the most lamentable ignorance; and for which, perhaps, the best 
excuse is, that his lecture was written some years since, and before every 
parish schoolmaster, if not schoolboy or girl, was able to correct him. Is 
Normandy a sealed country? Has no one ever compared the buildings 
of the Normans in their own country, and in other countries wherever they 
went, with their buildings in England? Have neither Mr. Hart nor Mr. 
Munford access to any engravings or photographs of Norman buildings on 
the Continent? Or do they wilfully shut their eyes, and fancy that others 
cannot see because they will not? Or do they imagine that others forget 
the distinct record, that the abbey church of Glastonbury, the richest 
abbey in England, was of wood in the eleventh century? Have they ever 
examined the remains of the Confessor’s church at Westminster, or any of 
the Saxon churches described by Rickman? and can they not see the dif- 
ference between such rude clumsy work and the work of the Normans? 
If they cannot, they must indeed wilfully shut their eyes, or be so blinded 
by prejudice that their opinion is worth nothing. They may rely upon it 
that the general history of architecture is no matter of theory or conjecture, 
it is well-ascertained fact, just as authentic as the Domesday Survey itself, 
and the architecture of its period is as good historical evidence as the 
document itself. To suppose such rich sculpture as the “ famous south 
doorway” of Malmesbury Abbey Church to be of a date prior to the 
Domesday Survey is either the most childish ignorance or the most wilfully 
blind prejudice. Let any one compare this work with the remains of the 
Confessor’s work at Westminster, and if his senses are not absolutely 
blunted, he must see that there is at least a century difference in the style 
of the work ; the men who executed the one could not have executed the 
other. The style of the architecture of each half-century is as well ascer- 
tained as any other facts of the history of the same period. The style of 
architecture which prevailed in the time of Henry III., for instance, all 
over Europe, is just as much matter of fact and history as that such a king 
lived and died. 


Gent. Maa. Von. CCV. 4a 
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MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


In our last number we laid before our readers some general account of 
the motives and aims which have influenced the promoters of the new 
Oxford and Cambridge examinations for persons who are not members of 
the Universities. We there attempted to exhibit the need which exists 
for some elevating and ameliorating influences to be brought to bear, and 
that speedily, upon the education of the lower middle classes more espe- 
cially ; and finally, we pointed out some of those considerations which have 
convinced us that the proposed course, or at least some course of a similar 
nature, is alone likely to lead to a successful result. 

Assuming therefore, for the present, that by means of voluntary exami- 
nations, which shall afford a common test of merit, open to pupils from any 
and every school without distinction, we have a fair probability of stimu- 
lating the energies of the middle-class schools; the next questions which 
naturally arise are, In whose hands is the office of examining to rest? and, 
On what principles is the examination to be framed? Other minor matters 
of detail will occur for discussion on the part of those who have to organize 
and arrange the proceedings, but the chief and primary questions obviously 
are, Who are to examine? What are they to examine upon? and, On 
what general principles are they to construct their examinations ? 

And here it is first of all to be remarked that an examination is not 
merely a test and criterion of educational work done, but it is a guide to 
the educational work itself while it is being done. For a good examination 
not only exhibits in its true character the quality of the tuition and the 
amount of the attainment of the examinee, but it cannot help at the same 
time exhibiting that which ought, in the judgment of the examiner, to have 
been the course of the previous tuition,—the mutual relation and connection 
of subjects, and the tone and style of their treatment. Thus a true exami- 
nation cannot help establishing a standard of instruction, and suggesting 
at least the principles of study and of reading, as well as affording a test of 
attainment ; so that whenever the competition becomes considerable, ex- 
amination necessarily gives the law to tuition. We see this abundantly 
in the case of our Universities, more especially in Cambridge, where the 
rigid inflexibility of the Tripos examinations dominates over the whole 
system of preliminary study; and we see it also in the case of our Training 
Colleges, where the Privy Council Office examines annually for Govern- 
ment certificates of merit. In short, whoever controls examinations directs 
studies ; and hence the extreme importance of these new examinations being 
entrusted to good hands, and constructed upon sound principles. 

It seems also probable that they will assume an importance and a sphere 
of influence greater and wider than was at first contemplated by their pro- 
moters. Their object, in the first instance, was simply to test and stimulate 
the education of the lower middle classes, and to effect upon a larger scale 
and in a more systematic manner the same purposes as were aimed at in 
the Exeter examinations, and in other local and special efforts. But as 
soon as it was known that the University of Oxford was entertaining such 
a plan, letters and memorials from schoolmasters, and professional men of 
higher grade and standing, began to pour in, shewing clearly that not merely 
the lower, but those which we may call the higher middle classes, would 
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cordially welcome such efforts, as being applicable to their own case too. 
Mr. Barry, of Leeds, whose letter we quoted in our last number, may be 
taken as representing this class of schoolmasters; and the memorials pub- 
lished in Mr, Acland’s volume, (pp. 93—95,) from architects and medical 
men in London, attest the feelings of the leading members of professions 
which have as yet derived but little direct benefit from the Universities. 
Thus while the primary intention was simply to interfere on behalf of the 
lower trading and similar classes, the Universities have been called upon 
to take a far wider view, and to embrace in their operations the whole field 
of education intermediate between the very highest, or University, educa- 
tion, and the most elementary, commonly called “ national” education. 
More alive to the importance of the movement by reason of their superior 
intelligence, the masters of such schools as the North London Collegiate 
School, the Bristol Grammar-School, and various schools in and near Bath, 
have promptly availed themselves of these proffered examinations,—a fact 
which we regard as of the most auspicious omen for the future success of 
the scheme, since the abstention of the higher class of schools would have 
suggested the plea of superior gentility to every inefficient teacher who 
dreaded the ordeal. Moreover, it would have been impossible to draw 
any line of demarcation, for however various the social position of pupils, 
and however different the rank and standing of schools, still, classes and 
grades shade off imperceptibly into each other; the same school includes 
many varieties of social standing, different schools vary by almost infini- 
tesimal degrees, and almost the only point of agreement is to be found in 
their common independence of external guidance, control, or aid, and (with 
a few easily named exceptions) their common want of any definite idea of 
what should be the education with which a young Englishman should leave 
his school to take his place in the business of actual life. 

The problem, then, in the case before us was twofold :—first of all to 
construct an examination which should not be altogether inconsistent with 
the existing state of things in the schools whose pupils were to be ex- 
amined ; and secondly, to give it such a form and extent as should best 
indicate what ought to be the “curriculum” which such schools should 
present. To set up a standard of what their education ought to be, varying 
of course in its extent and depth with the varying classes of the com- 
munity, to guide the schoolmaster as to what he ought to teach, and how 
he ought to teach it, as well as to test his work when done, such is the 
function to which the Universities have been called, and which they are 
now attempting to discharge. 

The first general principle upon which the Universities have acted, and 
on which the promoters of this scheme have mainly insisted*, has been the 
distinction between education and specific professional training. They 
hold that the business of the school is general, and that any attempt 
to mingle the general education and the special training is a mistake. 
Accordingly, they believe that at whatever period in his life it is needful 
for a boy or a youth to commence the technical and particular studies— 
the apprenticeship, in short—proper to his future profession or trade, then 
it is time for him to leave school. If the school education has been good 
for anything, it will have fitted the youth (so far as was possible at the age 
of leaving school) to observe, and learn, and think for himself, far better 





_“ See Acland, p. 7. See also a singularly forcible letter frcm Mr. (now Dr.) Temple, 
given in Mr. Acland’s volume, pp. 49—51. 
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than would have been the case had his occupations in the school been 
limited to matters which bear directly upon his future calling. Besides 
this, experience has taught us that, with very few exceptions, the attempt 
to anticipate the work of special apprenticeship by regulating the school 
teaching with a view solely to the future calling of the pupil, is not only 
wrong in principle, but a failure in practice. There is necessarily a lack 
of reality and earnestness in all such work. The teacher and the taught 
both feel that they are only playing at realities, and that all omissions and 
shortcomings will have the opportunity of being made up for when the real 
course of initiation begins. Hence the Universities have laid down, in the 
plan which they have adopted, the broad principle that there must be some 
common type of mental training and general instruction, adapted to the 
development and capacities of our common nature ; and which, with what- 
ever variety in the degree to which it can be carried in the cases of different 
individuals and different classes of society, must furnish the outline and 
plan of the true education of all, irrespective of future destination, and 
irrespective of the question whether the education terminate with boyhood, 
or be continued to the very verge of adolescence. The ethical and social 
importance of the consequences of such a principle as this were largely 
dwelt upon in our last number, and there is no need to stop here to insist 
upon them again. We only now allude to them for the purpose of re- 
minding our readers once more of the essential unity of all truth, and to 
adduce this as one more example (if any be needed) of the ultimate agree- 
ment there is between that which is speculatively true, socially expedient, 
and morally right. 

Again, taking the age of eighteen years as that at which the highest 
school education, properly so called, usually terminates, the Universities 
have assumed the attainment possible to well educated youths of this age, 
as fixing the highest limit of the knowledge contemplated in their ex- 
aminations. After the age of eighteen, a youth either proceeds to the 
University, or at once commences the prosecution of his future profession ; 
and as the Universities distinctly disclaim all interference with specific 
professional training on the one hand, and on the other provide within 
their own precincts for the education of those who can afford the leisure 
and the means to continue their general education for a longer period, no 
candidates are admitted at a later age. The Universities in no way propose 
to suggest or supervise a course of education for young men parallel to, or 
competing with, that which their own colleges and professors offer and con- 
duct. They confine themselves in this project to the one purpose of guiding 
the school education of school boys, considering rightly that after the age 
of eighteen years few persons, excepting those actually resident in the 
colleges of Oxford or of Cambridge, are undergoing any regular system of 
general education at all. The case of adults of more advanced age, again, 
they regard as beyond their legitimate sphere of action. When a grown 
man devotes himself to study, it cannot be in the same sense as that in 
which a youth submits himself to education, and the examinations calculated 
to test the acquisitions of the man must necessarily proceed upon very 
different methods from those suitable to the boy. 

Resolving therefore to admit no candidates beyond the age of eighteen 
years, it was expected that three different classes of persons would present 
themselves. First, from the smallar grammar-schools and local commercial 
schools, boys intended for retail trade and agriculture upon a small scale, 
boys who must go to what is called “ business” as soon as they are old 
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enough to be of any use, who therefore commonly leave school before the 
age of fifteen, and whose education therefore can never be of more than an 
elementary character. Secondly, from schools of a similar and rather higher 
order, youths of better means, destined for somewhat higher but not alto- 
gether dissimilar positions; youths, that is, who would hereafter be started 
in life with some little advantages either of capital or introductions, either 
in business or as confidential agents, and whose education is accordingly 
prolonged. Lastly, from the higher grammar-schools, from private and 
proprietary schools, chiefly frequented by the higher middle classes, youths 
intended for higher mercantile life, for the legal and medical professions ; 
youths who will become architects, engineers, artists, and who, usually re- 
maining at school until the age when their companions proceed to the Uni- 
versities, have the opportunity, so far as time is concerned, of receiving a 
first-rate general education, inferior only to that which may be obtained at 
Oxford or at Cambridge. 

For this reason, then, two sets of examinations are proposed, both ar- 
ranged upon the same general plan, and indeed grouping their subjects 
very nearly upon the precedent of the final examinations at the University 
of Oxford. They differ in the degree of attainment and mental maturity 
which they contemplate in the candidates; the first, or more elementary, 
being calculated for boys under fifteen>; and the second, or more advanced, 
for youths between fifteen and eighteen years of age. They differ also in 
this, that while the junior candidates are restricted to elementary know- 
ledge, they are classed also according to the aggregate value of their per- 
formances, whereas opportunity is given to the seniors to obtain special 
distinction (honours) in special subjects, by the institution of class-lists, 
in which the names of those who distinguish themselves in the correspond- 
ing subjects are published. Both the seniors and the juniors are required 
to pass a preliminary examination of a very similar character, the object of 
which is to exclude from further competition all who are imperfectly 
grounded in the first essentials of instruction, and thus to secure something 
approaching to thoroughness and reality, as opposed to mere cramming and 
showy superficial knowledge of what the candidates might think higher 
subjects. Passing by this preliminary examination, the junior candidates 
are still kept to the necessary elements of instruction such as alone can be 
really mastered at their age, and no encouragement is held out to that pre- 
cocious excellence in any particular subject which in mere boys must tell 
injuriously, not merely upon their general knowledge, but upon the orderly 
development of their faculties, and upon the formation of character. The 
seniors, on the other hand, having satisfied the examiners of their general 
proficiency, “ are encouraged, and, in fact, required, to master smaller por- 
tions of subjects in detail, and to exercise their reasoning powers, as well 
as those of memory and observation®.” In other words, they are required 
to give proof that they have begun to profit by what they have learned, and 
that they have made some progress, not merely in storing and furnishing 
their minds, but in their culture and discipline. But with these differences, 
the two examinations are still not so much two separate systems, as one and 
the same system adapted to persons under different circumstances and in 
different stages of progress. 





» At Cambridge the Syndicate have limited the age for junior candidates to sixteen 
years instead of fifteen, a variation upon the Oxford regulations which we are disposed 
to think will be found an improvement. © Acland, p. 22. 
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We proceed to details. First, as to the preliminary examinations. In 
the Oxford scheme all junior candidates are “‘ required to satisfy the exami- 
ners” in the following seven particulars :—1. Reading aloud a passage from 
Southey’s “ Life of Nelson ;” 2. Writing from dictation; 3. Analysis and 
parsing of a passage from Goldsmith’s “ Deserted Village,” with questions 
on the allusions, &c., in the poem; 4. Writing a short English composition 
on a given subject; 5. The first four rules, simple and compound, of 
arithmetic; 6. Geograpby in a general form, with explanations of geogra- 
phical terms, &c.; 7. English history in its outlines. 

The senior candidates are required to come up to a similar but higher 
standard; the questions on English grammar and parsing are more difficult ; 
the subject for English composition is wider; the whole subject of arith- 
metic, i. e. rule of three, vulgar and decimal fractions, is made indispensable ; 
and the knowledge of geography and history is required to be detailed, and 
not merely general. 

The expediency of establishing some such preliminary test of general 
elementary information was shewn by the result. At the examinations held 
last June, 749 junior and 400 senior candidates came forward. Of these, 
470 juniors were rejected, and 250 of the seniors. Now of these no less 
than 371 of the juniors and 205 of the seniors were “ plucked” in the 
preliminary examination. And not only so, but of those who thus failed 
in the preliminary examination a very large proportion would otherwise 
have received honours for their performances in other subjects. It would, 
however, be unjust to some of these disappointed candidates if we were to 
suppress our deliberate conviction that the arrangements for the examina- 
tion were not the most judicious. ‘Too much work was crowded together, 
and, more particularly, time enough was not allowed for the preliminary 
examination. We do not wonder that the mere demand on the physical 
endurance and sustained attention of the young candidates was found 
in many cases to be undue and excessive, and we hope that in future 
years those who draw up the “time-table” will so adjust the order in 
which the subjects succeed each other, that at least a majority of the 
boys and youths shall obtain some intervals of relaxation; and chiefly, that 
the amount of time apportioned to the preliminary examination may be 
more commensurate with its importance. 

The Cambridge preliminary examination differs from that proceeding 
from Oxford in these two particulars: viz., first, that it does not re- 
quire English composition, and that it does demand a further knowledge of 
arithmetic ; and, secondly, that it does not specify the English books which 
supply the subject-matter of the exercises in reading, parsing, and analyzing. 
In other respects the two Universities adopt the same plans, so far as this 
part of the examination is concerned. Following the course of their pro- 
grammes, we next find an examination in religious knowledge prescribed 
by both Universities, and both of them agree in requiring the attendance of 
every candidate, excepting only in cases where the parent or guardian 
offers a formal objection. From the juniors, the Oxford scheme requires a 
knowledge of the books of Genesis and Exodus, of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, and the Acts of the Apostles, and also that they shall answer ques- 
tions on the Church Catechism, the Morning and Evening Services, and the 
Litany. We suppose, although it is not stated, that thé three former of 
the above-named books of Holy Scripture will be changed from year to year, 
to avoid the temptation to “cramming,” which inevitably results when 


the same books are too frequently prescribed ; but the Acts of the Apostles 
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is in itself a subject so large and so important, that we trust it will be re- 
garded as an exception to this rule, and that, with the Church Catechism, it 
will remain a standing subject. 

In the Cambridge scheme the Scriptural examination is arranged in a 
similar manner, excepting that the two books of Samuel are chosen instead 
of Genesis and Exodus; but true to her characteristic tendencies, or at 
least to what people usually regard as such, that University, while it pro- 
vides an examination on the Church Catechism, admits as an alternative 
subject Archbishop Whately’s easy lessons on “ Christian Evidences.”” We 
assume (for we have no authoritative information on the subject) that the 
University of Cambridge proposes this alternative in order to present the 
examination in religious knowledge in such a form that it may be possible 
for those whose parents are not members of the Church to attend it without 
scruple, and we shall make a point of enquiring, when the Cambridge exa- 
mination takes place, whether any effect has resulted from this accommo- 
dation. 

From the seniors a wider range of religious knowledge is expected by 
each University, but Oxford both makes larger demands and assumes 
a higher, and we think a more consistent, tone. Both Universities require 
the Old Testament history as far as the death of Solomon. In the New 
Testament, Cambridge requires the Gospel of St. Luke and the Acts of the 
Apostles; Oxford prescribes the Gospel of St. Matthew and the Acts of 
the Apostles, but adds also the doctrinal Gospel of St. John. Oxford next 
examines in the Morning and Evening Services, the Litany, the Church 
Catechism, and the history of the Prayer-book. Cambridge, on the other 
hand, is less doctrinal in her demands. She examines her senior candi- 
dates only in the Morning and Evening Services and upon the Apostles’ 
Creed, omitting the Church Catechism (which she had required from the 
juniors), and taking no notice of the Prayer-book history. And here, again, 
lest (we presume) even this modicum of Churchmanship should be too much 
for some of those whom she expects among her candidates, she provides 
the alternative subject of the Hore Pauline of her favourite son, Dr. Paley. 
We must repeat that both the Universities insist on all candidates submit- 
ting to the examination in religious knowledge, except when their parents or 
guardians formally object, and, as our readers will readily imagine, the pro- 
priety of this amount of concession has been keenly debated. Our own 
opinion is that in this particular they have used a sound discretion. By in- 
stituting the examination in religious knowledge, the Universities suffici- 
ently indicate their views as to the place which it ought to hold in the 
instruction of youth, and by the subjects which they select they indicate 
also the course of teaching which they approve and recommend. By so 
doing it seems to us that they discharge their own consciences and perform 
their duty. They declare unequivocally their sense of the essential cha- 
racter of such teaching, by insisting on every candidate attending the ex- 
amination, excepting only in the one case where that parental authority 
which, under God, is the most inviolable of all, interposes its veto. In this 
decision we fully concur. We concur also in the opinion of those who 
think that the University of Cambridge has done wisely in so framing her 
examinations upon sacred subjects, that the Dissenter may have his Biblical 
or critical knowledge tested without exciting his fear of being proselytized 
or perverted. But while we decidedly approve of this Cambridge plan of 
offering alternative subjects whereby the Dissenter may avoid examination 
in formularies which he is supposed to disapprove, we cannot do otherwise 
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than express our very deep regret that the University of Dr. Mill and of 
Professor Blunt should require so little knowledge proper to the position of 
a member of the Church to be exhibited in the case of those who may be 
presumed to have been educated within her fold. Upon what principle 
Cambridge examines the juniors in the Church Catechism, but not the se- 
niors ; on what principle she considers that a young Churchman of eighteen 
is to receive her certificate of competency in religious knowledge when she 
has not even suggested to him the propriety of acquainting himself with 
the history of his Prayer-book, we are at a loss to conceive. By all means 
let us be liberal, let us be comprehensive, let us exhibit the widest charity 
towards those who openly and honestly differ from us, let us offer them 
freely of our services and our help in improving their education, so far as 
they will accept our aid; but while we respect our neighbour's landmark, 
let us at least maintain our own. We are deeply grieved at what we feel 
to be a serious error in the Cambridge programme. It is not that we over- 
estimate knowledge about religious matters, Church history, Prayer-books, 
Catechisms, and the like ; we do not run into the superficial error of ima- 
gining that this class of knowledges may in any way constitute the “ religious 
element” in education: but while we are advancing the standard of ordi- 
nary information in every other department, surely we ought also, pari passu, 
to expect increasing accuracy, extent, and fulness in this class of—certainly 
not useless—knowledge. Solid knowledge is the antidote to fanaticism, to 
extreme opinions, and to party spirit. And if we would have our next 
generation of middle-class laymen grow up true members of the Church, 
we ought, on the one hand, to secure that they have some knowledge of the 
grounds of their Churchmanship, and of the superiority of the Church over 
the sects both in her ethical teaching and her general grasp of truth ; and, 
on the other hand, we should strive to protect them from the danger of un- 
regulated zeal by early acquaintance with the due proportions of the faith. 
It is a trite remark that while the members of the various sects almost uni- 
versally possess a tolerably fair acquaintance with the alleged reasons for 
their secession from the Church, the middle-class (aye, and too often the 
otherwise well educated) Churchman is usually totally unable to explain 
what are the distinctive privileges which attach to his position, and what 
are the responsibilities he would incur if he were to secede from his alle- 
giance. We honestly believe that one among the many reasons for the 
trifling hold which the Church has upon the “ middle classes” is to be found 
in the utter and (to many of us) astounding ignorance of all matters of 
what may be termed Church information which generally prevails. The 
very phraseology of our Prayer-book, to say nothing of the principles of its 
construction ; the common-sense meaning of the technicalities of the Creeds 
and the Catechism; the Latinisms (and the Grecisms in some cases) with 
which it abounds; are all of them difficulties in the way of a hearty sym- 
pathy between the mind of the Church and the minds of many of our 
people. 

Now it is evident that these are all of them defects which can only, on 
any thing like a large scale, be successfully remedied by improved school 
teaching. They are all of them ignorances of common matters of fact, of 
history, of doctrinal statements, of the meanings of words, and the like. 
They are not religion, if they were, you could not examine upon them. 
But they constitute just that circuit of knowledge within which tuition and 
examination may exert themselves with the utmost possible ultimate 
advantage to religion. They are also matters which will infallibly be neg- 
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lected in an ordinary schoo] rovtine, unless some such pressure from with- 
out secures a due regard to them. It is only in exceptional cases that the 
ordinary middle-class teacher either can teach or cares to teach on these 
subjects, while the demand on ihe part of the parents is about on a level 
with the supply. On every ground, then, we feel that it is the special 
duty of the Universities to insist upon due acquaintance with such elemen- 
tary matters of religious information, and the more they shew a liberal spirit 
to Dissenters, the more also to exhibit their own sense of the value of 
their own distinctive Churchmanship. 

We next come to the geueral subjects of the examinations. Oxford pro- 
poses eight subjects to the juniors, from which each candidate is at liberty 
to select not more than four, and not less than one. These subjects are as 
follow :—1. Latin; 2. Greek; 3. French; 4. German; 5. Mathematics; 
6. Mechanics and Mechanism ; 7. Chemistry; 8. Botany and Zoology. In 
addition to the subjects selected from this list, candidates are permitted also 
to be examined in drawing and the grammar of music. The Cambridge 
scheme adds an “ English” examination, in which the student is required 
to write an original composition, and to answer questions in English history 
from the battle of Bosworth to ihe Reformation ; in physiczal, political, and 
commercial geography ; and on Trench’s “ Study of Words.” Cambridge 
also extends her examination to geometrical and mechanical drawing, which 
is likewise an addition to the Oxford subjects. 

There is little or no difference between the two programmes on the amount 
of knowledge required from the candidates, We will begin with the lan- 
guages, In Latin the Oxford subject is Caesar, de Bello Gallico, books i., 
ii., iii; the Cambridge subjects are Sallust’s Bellum Catilinarium and 
Virgil’s Zneid, book vi. In Greek both Universities require a part of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, and Cambridge adds Homer’s Iliad, book vi. Vol- 
taire’s “ Charles XII.” is the French subject in both cases. In German, 
Oxford examines in Schiller’s “* Revolt of the Netherlands ;” Cambridge in 
Lessing’s “ Fables :”? and both Universities add in all the foregoing cases 
passages for translation from other authors, of moderate difficulty, not pre- 
viously specified, and easy English passages for translation into the several 
languages, Greek only excepted. To proceed next to the scientific sub- 
jects. In mathematics a “ pass” is secured to the candidate on both schemes 
by a knowledge of Euclid, books i. and ii., arithmetic, and algebra to simple 
equations; but questions are added in Euclid, books iii., iv., and vi. ; in 
algebra, or quadratic equations, progressions and proportion; in plain tri- 
gonometry, not beyond the solution of triangles ; in the use of logarithms, 
and in mensuration. In mechanics, chemistry, botany, and zoology, the two 
Universities follow the same course of requiring an accurate acquaintance 
with fundamental principles, with proofs (where such may be had) of ele- 
meniary propositions, and with the facts on which each science rests, and its 
more obvious and simple applications. Their programmes are almost iden- 
tical, the only difference being that the University of Oxford includes me- 
chanism (this year the mechanism of the steam-engine), and that of Cam- 
bridge elementary hydrostatics, in its scheme. In addition, then, to the 
preliminary examinations, and to the questions on religious knowledge, 
Oxford requires every junior candidate to submit to examination in 
one, at least, of these last-named subjects; but no candidate is ad- 
mitted to be examined in more than four, the framers of the examination 
rightly considering that it is the duty of the University to repress rather 
than to encourage the natural diffusiveness of youth, and the tendency 
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of modern education to give a smattering of many subjects instead of 
careful teaching of a few. The Cambridge regulations are founded on 
similar principles. 

Lastly, we have to notice the examinations provided by both Uni- 
versities in drawing and in music. So far as our knowledge of the sub- 
ject goes, we are not aware of any general recognition of the position 
of these arts in a liberal education previous to the present. The case of 
the Training Colleges is not an exception, inasmuch as their education is a 
professional one, and that, too, of a limited and specific character. 

Now, however, the expression of the opinions of the two Universities is 
plain and unequivocal. ‘They offer to all their candidates, junior as well as 
senior, full scope for exhibiting not alone their proficiency in language, and 
in the exact and experimental sciences, but also their knowledge of the 
principles of art, and, in a measure, their skill in their application. It is no 
slight step in advance which is thus taken. For the first time, so far as 
we know, have our academic bodies spoken out their conviction that the 
arts are not to be regarded in the light of mere accomplishments, embellish- 
ments indeed of the outward form of life, and embellishments only, as the 
mere dyaApa mAovrov, the trinket, or the gem. For the first time, so far 
as we know, have our Universities acted upon the principle that all true 
art is the outward expression of an inward reality, that there is nothing in 
it which is-merely arbitrary or capricious, but that all is orderly, har- 
monious, and fitting ; and that therefore its forms, methods, and manifesta- 
tions are the proper subject-matter of analysis and investigation, of instruc- 
tion, and by consequence of examination also, For art has principles, has 
a human meaning, and voice, and purpose. In the arts the human soul 
reveals its feelings, moods, and sympathies, as truly as the mind expresses 
its thoughts in the forms of language, and its reasonings in formule 
of mathematics. Art has its rules, its fitnesses of form and colour, its laws 
of proportion, of harmony, and of melody, as truly as language has its acci- 
dence and its syntax, and mathematics have their laws of combination and 
analysis. Art has its history, nay, the history of art is a histery of the 
race, and where there have been no achievements in art, there also has been 
no national greatness, no inspirations of genius, and, in a word, no history 
at all. It seems strange that we have been so long in learning this, so long 
before we have as a nation recognised how large a portion of our common 
nature is in practical abeyance so long as the arts are unappreciated, un- 
cared for, or forgotten. Strange, too, does it seem that we have not felt 
that as the individual is but an incomplete and imperfect being to whom 
music has no speech or language, so a nation too which has no art is 
wanting in an essential part of its national life and speech, is likely to grow 
sordid and sour, material in its tendencies and tastes, and, having no per- 
ception of the beautiful, is not likely to value the ¢rue, except in its rela- 
tion to the useful. 

Weare not altogether without authority, or, at least, without an example, 
upon which to rest our argument, There does exist in the case of one 
nation the true and interior history of its national growth from the condition 
of a mere herd of slaves to that of an organized national whole. When 
Israel came out of Egypt, her Divine Head not alone inspired the lawgiver 
and the priest for their functions, but He cared also for the development of 
the nation on its artistic side, and He “ filled with the Spirit of God” the 
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men whom He called to exercise the arts of design and the arts of execu- 
tion. So, again, we consider that the minute and careful record of the way 
in which the arts of design were again consecrated to high purpose, when 
that people reached its culminating glories under the son of David, has 
an ethical value and meaning which the student of social science has 
no right to neglect. 

Here, then, we conceive, and we trust that we are not alone in our 
opinion, that the Universities have fulfilled a real duty in their recognition 
of art-studies in their programmes. They do not, of course, seek to make 
artists, any more than through their classical examinations they expect to 
make Porsons, or to make Newtons through their mathematical papers. But 
they do seek to set up a standard of such an education in the simpler princi- 
ples and applications of art, in the history of art, and in the relations of the 
arts to one another, and to other branches of human knowledge and activity, 
as may develope that which we may call the a:t-faculty, in the same way as 
we teach a boy algebra and Euclid, not to make hima great mathematician, 
but to develope his reasoning faculty. As a boy who knows algebra will 
not be imposed upon by bad arithmetic, so a fairly taught examinee in the 
arts of design will not be the victim of bad taste, or the prey of every 
dabbler who calls himself an artist. And just as the boy who is early fami- 
liarized with the best examples of poetry has a power of enjoyment opened 
to him for life, which raises the whole tone of his nature and his character, 
and makes him capable of better things than otherwise he would have 
been ; so in its measure will the training of his faculties to the sense of the 
beautiful be a civilizing and humanizing influence, a softening power which 
the toil-worn anxious man in middle life, who has even a little of it, 
cherishes in his heart of hearts, and reverently thanks God for the gift. 

It must and will be long before our candidates for examination in these 
departments are either numerous or well prepared. There are as yet, we 
fear, but few men in England who are capable of teaching to much purpose. 
But the very fact of the Universities establishing the examinations, will 
elicit, so to speak, the dormant art-power in pupils and in teachers, and, 
unless we are the falsest of false prophets, we venture safely to predict that 
ere twenty years are passed few schoolboys will have been without the ope 
portunity, at least, of some knowledge of the laws of harmony, some musical 
education of the ear and of the voice; without the opportunity, at least, of 
some knowledge of the laws of form and proportion, and some training of 
the eye to appreciate and of the hand to execute. 

We trust that our readers will pardon us the length to which our 
remarks on this subject have extended, and the more so as we are thereby 
precluded from speaking further on the scheme of examination for the 
senior candidates, than to state generally that it is similar in character and 
principle to that for the juniors, but very different in the degree to which 
it presumes their education to have been carried. Honours in special sub- 
jects, too, are given, which is not thought desirable in the case of mere 
boys. We are prevented also from remarking upon the experience gained 
by the examiners in this their first essay, and on the facts which they pub- 
lished in their report in August last ; but this, perhaps, is less the matter 
of regret, as the first Cambridge examinations will take place during the 
present month, and the publication of the report of the Cambridge exa- 
miners will be an opportunity for comparing and combining in one view the 
results of the first experiments of both the Universities. 





A DAY’S RAMBLE IN THE COTE D’OR. 


Or the number of Fng'isnmen whose palates are familiar with the wines 
of Chambertin, Clos Vougeot, and Beaune, there are very many who 
doubtless never heard of the Céte d Or—those mountain slopes of Bur- 
gundy “ golden” in a double sense ; first, because so well gilded of the sun ; 
secondly, because of the rich returns to the cultivators, due to that fact. The 
extent of the Céte d’Or is disputed, where it begins and where it terminates. 
It is not for me to settle that point ; but the range of hills commences before 
you arrive at Dijon, and declines a little bevond Chagny. 

On the 18th of September last, three antiquarian friends, myself being 
one, found themselves at Beaune, with intention to proceed theuce by 
diligence to the ancient town of Autun, twenty-six miles distant. But the 
diligence had departed an nour before our arrival, and there was no other 
until the evening of the next day. How to spend the next day was soon 
settled. Murray informed us, that the Roman column at Cussy la Colonne 
was twelve miles south-west of Beaune, and near the village of Nolay, but 
** accessible with difficulty by cross roads.” With faith in Murray's accu- 
racy, a good postal map was examined, and, the bearings being taken, (Cussy 
not being marked,) it was assumed that it could not be much more than 
four or five miles distant from Chagny. The imprudence of acting upon 
assumptions was never better illustrated. 

At an early nour the following morning we descended at Chagny station, 
and two of us deposited our small amount of tourists’ baggage in charge till 
the evening. One (Mr. C. R. Smith), more provident, preferred shoulder- 
ing his knapsack, and was rewarded for his foresight and prudence, as the 
sequel will shew. It was difficult to get any information of our place of 
destination, anid not until we were en route, when an intelligent gentleman 
most kindly gave us a complete account, not only of our road, but of the 
country and its curiosities. Misled, however, by our first asking for Nolay, 
he directed us thither first, thence to descend to Rochepot and Ivry, which 
was not a direct route, as we afterwards found. However, a cleft in the 
mountain chain before us was pointed out as our way, which we were to 
approach through the village of Saintenay, and with an assurance, which 
we now scarcely needed, that our journey was a long one, our informant 
politely bade us “* bon voyage,” and we passed on our way. 

The road soon began to rise, but the elevation was very gradual until 
we reached Saintenay, where the path becomes steep and abrupt, and was 
very properly termed “‘escalier.” As we advanced, it became rough, rocky, 
and precipitous : but the extra fatigue was compensated by a more bracing 
air and an expanding prospect. Here and there a species of box peeped 
out between the rock, and some aromatic plants, not familiar to us, added to 
the interest of the scene. At length we reached the summit, having been 
three hours on foot, the greater part of which was occupied in the ascent. 
A table-land now spread before us, across which we followed a track until we 
came in sight of Nolay in a valley beneath us. On enquiring of a party of 
peasants, who were romping together as a relaxation from labour, we found 
to go by Nolav would add nearly a league to our journey to Rochepot. We 
then turned aside by a road having a gradual descent, running under some 
rocky cliffs with serrated edges, whilst the opposite side of the valley re- 
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sembied parts of the undercliff in the Isle of Wight. The descent con- 
tinued as far as Rochepot, a small town in a valley surrounded by rocky 
hills, on one of which was perched the ruins of a castle. 

It was now past mid-day; one of our party declared his inability to pro- 
ceed, but being now upon the Autun road, it was arranged that he should 
await the diligence i in the evening, myself and Mr. Roach Smith to proceed 
to the object ‘of our search, and then reach Autun as we best might. Rest- 
ing for an hour, and fortifying ourselves with a repast of bread and cheese, 
pears, grapes, wine, and tea, the latter from the knapsack of Mr. Smith, we 
again resumed our march. The road was now to Ivry, and commenced by 
an ascent which continued until we reached an extensive table-land at an 
elevation considerably higher than we had yet attained, and we looked down 
over the range we had crossed in the morning. If we had been delighted 
before, our pleasure was now greatly heightened by the splendour of the 
Jandscape at our feet, which eastwards stretched out in enormous plains, in 
the midst of which glistened a silver line, marking the position of the Saone, 
the horizon bounded by the Jura, and the Alps as far as Mont Blanc, 
whose pale face was shrouded in a thick veil, and consequently not visible. 
Its position was, however, made known to us by a workman on the roads. 
The horizon on all sides was magnificent, and comprehended the hills 
avout Autun, and the mountains on the Loire. The beauty of the scenery 
almost forbade us to notice the dull monotony of the straight road before 
us, the great high road from Paris to Lyons, and perhaps our increasing 
fatigue. It was four o’clock before we reached the village of Cussy, and 
had the column pointed out to us in a meadow about a quarter of a mile 
off. Two sketches were made of it, one giving the character of the 
country round about, which is very pretty, and the position of the column, 
another with the column in detail. Mr.S. occupied himself in details, and 
we got an approximation of its height by measuring its now lengthening 
shadow. Our calculation made it 40 feet. 

To describe the column one must speak of it as belonging to the Corinthian 
order, because of the general character. ‘The heads of deities, however, 
are introduced into the capital, Apollo, Jupiter, and others, that of Apollo 
being radiated. ‘The shaft is elegantly adorned by an ornament composed 
of overlapping leaves of laurel, very common in Roman work, and of which 
a good example may be seen in the remains of a tomb found in London, 
now in the British Museum. This continues to within three feet of the base, 
when another, of a lozenge form, takes its place as far as the torus, having 
its centre filled with a foliated pattern. It is reared upon a pedestal, con- 
sisting of two parts. ‘The lowermost portion or base is an oblong, the 
sides being convex and squared at the angles. Upon this is an octagon, 
having upon each face the representation of a deity, very much defaced by 
time, so as to leave some of the appropriations a matter of doubt or dis- 
pute. In examining an ancient monument in the open air, it will be ab- 
solutely necessary, if much defaced, to view it at different hours of the day, 
so that you may have the opportunity of seeing the sunlight upon every 
part. If this is not done, be sure the part you see in good light and shade 
will appear to you more perfect than that in shadow. This accounts for 
the different manner in which the figures of this monument are described 
and represented. Millin, who wrote fifty years ago, speaks of some of 
these figures as so degraded by time as scarcely to be distinguished, 
and makes out others perfectly. We found those figures tolerably clear, 
aid others he appears to have seen distinctly, much defaced. ‘the fact 
was, the sun was already declining when we arrived, but it shone full 
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on the very part Millin pronounces indistinct ; and the part he saw dis- 
tinctly we saw in shadow, and consequently less clear, He was there in 
the morning, we in the afternoon, 

The first figure on the south side is Minerva in a reflective attitude, her 
head resting on her right hand, an owl above her left shoulder, perhaps 
perched on a staff. Next is Juno, a veiled figure holding the “ hasta pura” 
in her left hand, at her right side a peacock. The third figure is Jupiter, 
holding a spear in his right hand, his left foot resting onan orb. The fourth 
is Ganymede, in Phrygian cap, holding a patera, out of which an eagle is 
drinking : this is now much defaced. ‘The fifth is a youthful, nude figure, 
standing in an easy posture, the left leg crossed over the right. This is 
probably Apollo; Mr.S. thought he made out the form of a lyre in the left 
hand, and the attitude altogether favours such an idea. There is some- 
thing at the feet which seems like an animal,—some have imagined it to be 
a panther, and the figure Bacchus. Millin speaks of the figure as too ob- 
literated to decide upon, but the head of Apollo in the capital suggests that 
this also represents that deity. The sixth is also one that Millin says it 
was impossible to decide upon in his day ; he saw it in shadow, for it is on 
the north side, but it certainly is not more defaced than some others. It at 
present shews a female form naked to the middle, the lower part draped, as 
in some of the figures of Venus; the right arm hangs by the side, the left is 
in a similar posture, but the fore-arm is slightly foreshortened, and from the 
hand apparently a stream of water is running. Millin trusts to a drawing 
taken about thirty vears previous to his visit, viz. eighty vears ago, in which 
this figure is represented with an oar or rudder at the right side, and an urn 
at the left, from which the water runs, and then conjectures it may repre- 
sent the Saone. But | cannot myself trust so implicitly to the drawing 
from which M. Millin has published his engraving, and believe that the 
substantial forms of the figure and attributes are as described from our 
observations ; among gods and demigods, Venus is the more likely per- 
sonage to be represented. ‘The seventh figure is Hercules with club in 
right hand, the end resting on the ground, the lion’s skin on the left 
shoulder. ‘The eighth and last we saw indistinctly, it was in shadow ; but 
it represents a figure in a tunic, standing on the right foot, the left raised 
upon something now too effaced to make out, (it may be only a block.) 
the hands resting upon the upraised knee. Now it is unfortunately most 
important to appropriate this figure, for it has given rise to a complete 
theory on the purpose of the column. Millin asserts, I think upon the 
authority of the early drawing, that this is a captive chained. Now the 
examples of captives on Roman monuments are very numerous, the Trajan 
column alone supplies many instances, yet in no case, I believe, will one 
be found in this attitude. Usually captives have the hands bound be- 
hind them; I think I have seen one or two instances otherwise, but they 
are rare exceptions. The posture here is one of ease, and resembles the 
statue of Cincinnatus in that particular; it is most unlikely that such an 
attitude would have been chosen for a captive in this instance, even if it 
had been sometimes adopted. Is it feasible that a captive would be intro- 
duced among an assembly of gods and demi-gods? M, Millin dresses the 
figure in the sagum and bracce of the Gauls, but he is not borne out by 
his own engraving ; it is the simple tunic of the Greeks and Romans, and 
the legs are dare. 

Is not the figure most likely to be a deity, like the rest? The attitude 
and attire befits Vulcan, and it is most probable it is that deity which is in- 
tended. As regards the indication of rope about the wrists of the figure, 
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I feel confident they have never been so clear as given by Millin within 
any tradition of our time; and I think one could say the same of the 
attributes given by him to the female figure I have entitled Venus. It was 
to that goddess Mr. 8. has attributed it, and he spent some time in examin- 
ing these figures whilst I was otherwise engaged. 

The upper part of the column is a restoration made by M. D’Arbaud, 
prefect of the Céte d'Or in 1825. A brass plate on the pedestal records 
this fact. The old capital and a curiously-shaped disc, which has not 
been appropriated in the restoration, are preserved on iron supports at the 
base of the column. These fragments were dispersed in neighbouring farms 
at the time of Millin’s visit; and it is to be regretted that in the restora- 
tion the old capital was not placed upon the column instead of a new one. 
Upholding an ancient monument is a worthy act, but restoration, however 
laudable in its object, is destruction of the interest and all the authority it 
possesses, 

Of the purpose of this column much speculation has been indulged in. 
Some have supposed it a kind of pharos, an idea one need not discuss. 
Millin thinks it decidedly a triumphal memorial, on account of the so-called 
captive, and that it was certainly raised to commemorate a victory about 
the age of Diocletian and Maximin. The quantity of bones found about 
Cussy, he says, is “fa proof that the spot was the bloody theatre of a great 
battle.” If we cannot admit the appropriation of the captive, what becomes 
of this theory? I must, however, refer to Millin’s Voyage en France, §c., 
vol. i. p. 296, for what has been stated on the subject; I do not feel myself 
in a condition to criticise the opinions of others without endeavouring a solu- 
tion of my own. Perhaps my colleague, Mr. Smith, may hereafter turn his 
attention to the subject, and his knowledge will enable him to throw some 
light upon it. All that can be satisfactorily said at present seems to point 
a reflection on the vanity of human pride, when time destroys every tradi- 
tion respecting the use of a memorial intended to flatter it. 

Evening was coming on rapidly as we turned our backs and began to 
retrace our steps to Ivry. Hence we resolved to gain the road to Autun, 
and by bad ways, of which every one warned us, we reached the village of 
Molineux, and here it was obvious we must sleep. In England this would 
not have been a subject of much anxiety, except in some of the most un- 
frequented and wildest districts: but in France it is very different; there 
cleanliness is not a virtue, nor can we accuse the self-styled politest-people- 
on-the-earth with being fastidious on many points which in England are 
considered as merely belonging to the decencies of life. But a weary pe- 
destrian must bow to circumstances. Molineux did not possess an inn, 
properly so called. A bush instead of sign, (illustrative of the well-known 
proverb,) and “ Jez on loge & pied et & cheval,” indicated the only three 
dwellings where travellers could repose. We selected the best, and de- 
manded beds of the host, who, in a white night-cap, was drinking with some 
peasants ; on which he called for ‘* Marie,” his wife, who answered us in the 
affirmative, and taking no further notice of us, turned to culinary operations 
of a mysterious character on the hearth. We then humbly seated ourselves 
at a little table on one side, and a lamp was lit, precisely similar, in shape 
and principle, to those known as Roman, but of pewter, and mounted in 
a candlestick. Such are very common in the interior of France. By this 
we could contemplate more distinctly the apartment and its inmates. It 
will save much description if I say that the interior resembled an Oslade 
or Teniers, only we had chairs and not tubs to sit upon, and the peasarts 
drinking were none of them drunken. After some solicitation, we obtained 
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for repast cheese of Gruyére, eggs professed to be boiled, but cooked in a 
machine marvellously like a frying-pan, wine, and some cognac. Table- 
cloth there was none; it was a luxury not to be thought of; with difficulty 
we got two glasses—I mean they were not brought as a matter of course ; 
and as to knives, for shape and manufacture they belonged to the remote 
industry of the middle ages. A Sheffield manufacturer would have a 
supreme contempt for French civilization if such a specimen were laid be- 
fore him, and it was common everywhere; exactly such examples may be 
seen in the British Museum, out of the collection of Mr. Roach Smith. 
Our hostess was now called on to shew us our beds, and led the way up a 
circular stone staircase, such as conduct to belfries in our old churches. 
It led to a dilapidated chamber, containing a billiard-table, boards upon 
trestles, perhaps for tables on festive occasions, with many a stain indicative 
of former revels. A curtain drawn aside revealed a recess with two beds; 
here we passed the night, and must say we have often fared worse in more 
pretentious establishments. On the morrow we rose early, and had to 
seek for the necessary element for ablution; and from the manner ia which 
it was supplied, it confirmed us in previous suspicions, that washing was not 
considered indispensable. A pint of water, an utensil with a handle used 
in culinary operations, as we thought, and a towel about the size of a large 
pocket handkerchief, was all we could get for éwo. Our reckoning was 
not extravagant, and payment for the beds was left to our munificence. 

We now set out for Epinac, by a villanous road running nearly parallel 
with a railway constructed for the coal-mines in the neighbourhood. The 
scenery was picturesque, but the way lonely and neglected, so that we con- 
gratulated ourselves on not having attempted it on the previous night. At 
Epinac we had breakfast, and by leaving the ch&ateau—which stands out a 
prominent object on the brink of a hill—on our right, we reached the high 
road to Autun at Ladrée, and the ancient city of Autun was attained at 
one o'clock, we being very tired and oppressed by the great heat. Here 
we rejoined our friend, and after an hour’s rest were wandering about in 
search of the antiquities of the place. 

M. Millin, in his visit to Cussy, seems to have been as ill-informed 
as ourselves as to its location. He started from Beaune, and passed 
through Rochepot to Nolay, thus at once going out of his way. At 
Nolay he was in sad disgust with his host :—‘‘ God preserve the reader,” 
says he, “from putting up at M. Potet, keeper of the ‘Cheval Blanc,’ 
whose reception is as disobliging as his house is slovenly and his kitchen 
disgusting.” Poor M. Millin says he ‘“ inhumanly” refused his carriage 
to convey them to Cussy, and even saddles for the horses they had with 
them. ‘“ Having taken this cursed road,” he continues, “ we were obliged 
to go on foot.”” He admits, however, that the sight of the column indem- 
nified him for his trouble. His journey was scarcely half that of ours, but 
a Frenchman hates walking, hence this learned antiquary speaks of that 
with disgust which was to us a source of pleasure and delight. 

In conclusion, I would say to all tourists, do not believe the guide-book 
that tells you Cussy is “ accessible with difficulty,” &c.; it is not far from 
Ivry, which is on the old Paris road, it is not ‘* south-west of Beaune,” and 
it is not “near Nolay.” I would further remark, that Autun fair does not 
last the whole month of September, as stated in the same guide, but only 
a fortnight ; it is over by the middle of the month. J.G. W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





TROUVAILLE OF ROMAN COINS AT CHESTER. 


Mr. Ursan,—I most gladly accede to your wishes, and now enclose 
you the illustrations and particulars of the June érouvaille of Roman coins. 

The spot where they were found cannot better be described than by 
saying that it is immediately opposite to the Roman hypocaust in Bridge- 
street, and about twenty-seven yards westward. The property belongs to 
my Lord Westminster, who has evinced the liveliest interest in the dis- 
covery ; and it is with his Lordship’s kind wish and sanction that I send 
this note to you. 

In making extensive alterations upon an adjoining property, the workmen 
had undermined one of the foundations, which necessitated the taking 
down of the superstructure; and when the débris were removed, at about 
10 feet from the surface one of the workmen struck his pickaxe against a 
piece of thin stone (half-an-inch in thickness and about 12 inches square), 
which was broken into fragments. His curiosity was excited by a peculiar 
discoloration which appeared on the under-surface of one of the pieces of 
the stone. The same colouring appeared also on the soil where the stone 
had been deposited, shewing a circle of (say) 55 inches in diameter ; this 
induced him to examine the soil more carefully. To his great surprise he 
dug up a small cup-shaped vase, which was unfortunately broken, doubt- 
less by the accidental blow of his pickaxe. Having been watched by his 
fellow-workmen, they soon came to see what he had found ; and, consider- 
ing it quite proper to ‘‘ share and share alike,” they distributed the con- 
tents, which proved to be a hoard of Roman coins. Owing to the state of 
oxidation, the coins presented the appearance of wafers adhering by mois- 
ture, so each workman had a “lump”’ broken off, as it was termed. For- 
tunately, a small “lump” (comparatively speaking) came into my posses- 
sion, which, it may be remembered, I exhibited to some friends at the 
Congress on the 12th of June last. 

With a view to discover what the coins were, I prepared a weak solution 
of sulphuric acid and placed them into it. In twenty-four hours several of 
the coins were freed from their adhesion and oxidation, and ultimately I 
became the happy possessor of ‘“ eighty-three” coins in various states of 
preservation, 

The coins I have figured in the two plates I consider to be the gems 
of my trouvaille, and I will now proceed to describe them, viz. :— 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCV. At 
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Prats I. 
No: 


1. Gorprantvs III. (Denarius.) B. 222; D. 244. 
Obv. IMP. GORDIANVS. PIVS. FEL. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. P. M. TR. P. III. COs, 11. P. P. The Emperor standing to right; in right hand 
a javelin, in left a globe. 
2. Puruiprvs I. (Denarius.) B. 204; D. 249. 
Obv. IMP. PHILIPPVS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 


Rev. SAECVLVM. NOVVM. Temple of six columns: a statue of Jupiter seated within 
holding a victory, and the hasta pura. 


8. Pururprus I. (Denarius.) B. 204; D. 249. 
Obv. IMP. M. IVL. PHILIPPVS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev, ADVENTYVS. AVGG. Emperor on horseback, to left, holding a javelin reversed. 


4, Varerranvs I. (Denarius.) B. 190; D. 263. 
Obv. IMP. ©. P. LIC. VALERIANVS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev, ViRTVS. AVGG. Emperor armed standing to left, holding spear and shield. 


5. Vatertanvs I. (Denarius.) B. 190; D. 263. 
Obv. IMP. VALERIANVS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. SECVRIT. PERPET. Security personified, leaning on a column and holding the 
caduceus. 


6. Ganurenvs. (Third brass.) B. 218; D. 268. 
Obv. GALLIENVS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. MARS PROPVGNAT. Mars marching to left, with spoils of war. In field X. 


7. Gatiienvs. (Third brass.) B. 218; D. 268. 
Obv. GALLIENVS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. SOLI. CONS. AVG. Pegasus to right. Jn exergue €. 


8. Gattrenvs. (Third brass.) B. 218; D. 268. 
Obv. GALLIENUS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev, DIANAE. CONS. AVG. An antelope standing to left. In exvergue Tr. 


9. Postumvs. (Base silver.) Killed 267. 
Obv. IMP. C. POSTVMVS. P. F. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. SERAPI. CONSER. AVG. Serapis standing to left; in left hand the hasta pura, 
right extended. ° 


10. Postumus. (Base silver.) Killed 267. 
Obv. IMP. 0. POSTVMVS. P. F. AVG. Radiated head to right. 


Rev. HERC. PACIFERO. Hercules naked, standing to left; in right hand an olive- 
branch, in left his club, on left arm the lion’s skin. 


Prats II. 


11. Vicrortnvs. (Third brass.) D. 267. 
Obv. IMP. VICTORINVS. P. F. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev, satvs ava. The goddess Salus standing to right, holding a patera and feed- 
ing a serpent. 


12. Vicrormnvs. (Third brass.) D. 267. 
Obv. IMP. VICTORINVS. P. F. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. Satvs Ava. The goddess Salus standing to left; in right hand holding a patera, 
feeding a serpent rising from an allar; in left hand the hasta pura, 
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13. Vicrorrnvs. (Third brass.) D. 267. 
Obv. IMP. VICTORINVS. P. F. AVG. Radiated head to right, 
Rev, invictvs. The Sun nude, walking to left; right arm extended, in left hand 
a whip. 
14. Martius. (Third brass.) Reigned three days; killed 267. 
Obv. IMP. 0. MARIVS. P. F. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. SAEO. FELICITAS. Felicity personified, standing to left; in right hand a cadu- 
ceus, in left a cornucopia. 
15. Terrious I. (Third brass.) D, 272. 
Obv. IMP. CO. TETRIOVS. P. F. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev, PAX AVC. Peace personified, standing to left; in right hand an olive-branch, 
16. Cuauprius II. [Goruicus.] (Third brass.) D. 270. 
Obv. IMP. 0. CLAUDIVS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. FIDES EXERCIT. Female figure standing, to left, holding a military ensign. 


17. Cuaupivs II. [Goratcus.] (Third brass.) 
Obv. IMP. 0. CLAVDIVS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. 10vi victori. Jupiter standing to left; in right hand the victoriola, in left 
the hasta pura. 


18. Cuauprus II. [Goruicus.] (Third brass.) 
Obv. IMP. C. CLAVDIVS. AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. arqvitas. Equity personified, standing to left; in right hand a balance, in 
left a cornucopia. 


19. Cuavprus II. [Gornicus.] (Third brass.) 
Obv. IMP. CLAVDIVS AVG. Radiated head to right. 
Rev. vioToRIA avG. Victory standing to left; in right hand a laurel-wreath, in left 
a palm-branch. 


20. Cuauptus II. [Gormtcvs.] (Third brass.) 

Obv. DIVO. CLAVDIO. Radiated head to right. 

Rev. CONSECRATIO. An altar, with the fire kindled. 

I may as well mention that the fragmentary vase (as it now is) was of 
very thin pottery, of a bluish or slate colour, and measured at its base 
24 inches in diameter. I could not discover any potter’s marks. 

I hope that this detailed information of the discovery may be interesting 
to your readers ; the coins themselves, I think, cannot fail to please, owing 
to the beautiful state of their preservation, the diversity of their types, and 
their consecutive period of issue.—I remain always, 

Mr. Urban, most truly yours, 
Jno. Peacock. 
Hough Green, Chester, Nov. 17, 1858. 
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THE PARIAN CHRONICLE. 


Mr. Ursan,—The overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus, and his release of the Jews 
at the end of their seventy years’ captivity at Babylon, is the point in chrono- 
logy at which the direct testimony of the Holy Scriptures stops. 

The seventy weeks of the Prophet Daniel manifestly extend to the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus in the second year of Vespasian, and little doubt can 
exist but that the number of years comprised in the period must have a distinct 
connection with the number seventy. But, when did they begin? It was held by 
R. Jachias, in his Commentary on Daniel, that they extended from the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar to its destruction by Titus, and comprised 
a period of 490 years. 

The seven weeks of Daniel reach from the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah the Prince, and the number of 
years comprised in the period must surely have a distinct connection with the 
number seven ; it seems also most highly probable that Jesus Christ was the 
Messiah the Prince referred to by Daniel, and that the period must end with 
some important year in His Life; but what year? In the Book of Ezra it is 
stated that the Jews builded the House of God, and finished it according to the 
commandment of God, and according to the commandment of Cyrus, and Darius, 
and Artaxerxes, king of Persia. This would raise a question as to whether 
Daniel’s going forth of the commandment to restore and build Jerusalem must 
be interpreted as referring to the decree of Cyrus, or to the decree of Darius, or 
to the decree of Artaxerxes, 

Thus, in this state of uncertainty, it is evident that neither the seventy weeks 
nor the seven weeks of Daniel can be employed, in the first instance, to find out 
the true length of the period from the overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus to the 
overthrow of Jerusalem by Titus; but it is also as evident that no account of 
this period can be true, which does not offer a reasonable explanation of Daniel’s 
mystical language. The weeks of Daniel are full of mystery; but I dare not 
doubt but that it is only such a mystery as may be most fully unravelled by a 
faithful history of the period. 

R. Jachias, as I have stated, has given the period from the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar to its destruction by Titus as 490 years, and this 
is the chronology adopted by R. Ganz, and commonly received by the Jews at 
this day. Josephus, supported by Demetrius, has given the period from the 
second year of Cyrus to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, as 639 years, 
1 month, 15 days. Eratosthenes and his followers place the overthrow of 
Babylon in the 21st of Cyrus, in 60 Olymp. 2, that is, B.c. 539, or thereabouts ; 
but Julius Africanus has placed the release of the Jews by Cyrus at the end of 
their seventy years’ captivity at Babylon in 55 Olymp. 1, that is, B.c. 560, and in 
the following notes I purpose to defend the position of Africanus. 

No question arises as to the distance of the first Olympiad from the present 
time, nor is there any question as to the interval between the overthrow of 
Persia by Alexander the Great and this present time ; nor is there any material 
question as to the period from the overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus to the end of 
the Peloponnesian war: the only period in dispute is between the end of the 
Peloponnesian war and the overthrow of Persia by Alexander, and in defending 
the position of Africanus, I shall produce the oldest known testimonies as to the 
several kingdoms of Persia, Macedon, and Athens, for this period. The history of 
Carthage, the Books of Judith and Tobit, and the eclipse of Thales, will all be shewn 
to be in most perfect harmony with Africanus, and the result will be seen to offer 
a most striking explanation of the several periods embraced in the several weeks 
of Daniel. The testimony of Demosthenes will be shewn to be by itself irresistibly 
subversive of the common chronology, but the great bulwark of Africanus will 
be found in the Arundel Marble. Yours, &c. 


Luffingcott, Devon, Oct, 26, 1858. ‘ FRANKE Parker. 
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Tue Parian Chronicle, or, as it is called 
by Selden, the Epoch Marble, of the Arun- 
del collection, was brought to this country 
for the Earl of Arundel in 1627. It is 
supposed to have been brought from Paros. 

Immediately on its arrival Selden was 
sent for to inspect it, and he, with his 
friends Patrick Young and Richard James, 
immediately went to the Earl of Arundel’s, 
and in 1628 published in a quarto volume 
a copy of the inscription, so far as it was 
legible, and a second edition was issued in 
1629. 

In 1667 the Arundel Marbles were pre- 
sented to the University of Oxford ; but by 
this time the latter half only of the Epoch 
Marble remained, and it is now in the 
Bodleian Library, but only a word of it 
here and there can now be easily deci- 
phered. 

In 1676 Dean Prideaux published an- 
other edition of the inscription in folio ; and 
in p. 11 of his Preface he says,—“‘ We 
have only one-half of the Epoch Marble, 
(the other half having been used by some 
mason to repair a fireplace in the Arundel 
palace,) and this has been so much erased 
that scarce a letter can now be read, and 
for the true reading of it we must rely on 
Selden alone.” Nor was the latter half 
of the marble entire when it was brought 
to this country. 

The last event, according to Selden, 
was in the archonship of Callistratus, 
and in the ninety-first year of the marble 


era. 

The marble comprised a period of 1,318 
years, beginning with the first year of 
Cecrops, the first king of Athens; and, ac- 
cording to my interpretation, the first of 
these 1,318 years must have been the 
forty-second year after the death of Alex- 
ander the Great ; that is, I calculate that 
the death of Alexander must have been in 
the forty-second year of the marble era, 
and consequently the marble must have 
been erected in the second year of the 
124th Olympiad, that is, in B.c. 283, ac- 
cording to the common chronology. But, 
according to Selden, the marble must have 
been erected in B.0. 263, that is, the 4,451st 
year of the Julian period, that is, the 
second year of the 129th Olympiad. 

Thus between Selden and myself there 
is a variation of twenty years as to the 
distance of the events recorded on the 
marble from this present time. These 
events are recorded as having occurred in 
the years of the kingdom of Athens. 

Thus the expedition of the Greeks against 
Troy, which is placed in the 954th year of 
the marble era, is also placed in the thir- 
teenth year of Menestheus, king of Athens. 
The end of Darius Hystaspes, which is 
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placed in the 225th year of the marble 
era, is also placed in the archonship of 
Aristides, The battles of Thermopyle and 
Salamis, which are placed in the 217th 
year of the marble era, are also placed in 
the archonship of Callias. The beginning 
of the tyranny of Dionysius of Syracuse, 
which is placed in the 147th year of the 
marble era, is also placed in the archon- 
ship of Euctemon. The battle of Leuctra, 
which is placed in the 107th year of the 
marble era, is also placed in the archon- 
ship of Phrasiclides.. The death of Diony- 
sius, and the succession of his son, which 
are placed in the 104th year of the marble 
era, are also placed in the archonship of 
Nausigenes. The beginning of the reign 
of some king of Macedon, and the death of 
Artaxerxes, which are placed in the ninety- 
third year of the marble era, are also 
placed in the archonship of Agathocles. 
The marble also places the archonship of 
the first annual archon at Athens in the 
420th year of its era. 

Now the common chronology, from the 
overthrow of Babylon by Cyrus down- 
wards, rests on the chronology of Diodorus 
Siculus, and Diodorus rests on the chro- 
nology of Apollodorus, and Apollodorus 
rests on Eratosthenes; and Diodorus has 
handed down a list of 156 archons of 
Athens, from Callias, whom he places in 
the first year of the seventy-fifth Olympiad, 
to Agesias, whom he places in the first 
year of the 114th Olympiad. Dionysius 
Halicarnassus has completed the list by 
giving the archon for the first year of the 
seventy-seventh Olympiad. 

Among these archons mentioned by 
Diodorus, I find not only Callias, but also 
Euctemon, Phrasiclides, Nausigenes, and 
Agathocles, whom I have already noticed, 
as mentioned by the marble. Hence it is 
easy to institute a comparison between the 
marble and Diodorus. 

The marble, as I have stated, places 
Euctemon in the 147th year of its era, and 
Callias in its 217th year; hence Callias 
must have been the seventieth archon be- 
fore Euctemon: but Diodorus, by placing 
Callias in the first year of the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad and in U.c. 273, and Euctemon 
in the first year of the ninety-third Olym- 
piad and in v.c. 345, represents Callias as 
having been the seventy-second archon 
before Euctemon. 

Again, as the marble has placed Eucte- 
mon in its 147th year, and Phrasiclides in 
its 107th year, Phrasiclides must have been 
the fortieth archon after Euctemon ; but 
Diodorus, by placing Euctemon in the first 
year of the ninety-third Olympiad and in 
v.c. 345, and Phrasiclides in the second 
year of the 102nd Olympiad and in v.c, 
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382, represents Phrasiclides as having 
been the thirty-seventh archon after Euc- 
temon. 

Again, as the marble has placed Euc- 
temon in its 147th year, and Nausigenes 
in its 104th year, Nausigenes must have 
been the forty-third archon after Eucte- 
mon; but Diodorus, by placing Euctemon 
in the first year of the ninety-third Olym- 
piad and in v.c. 345, and Nausigenes in 
the first year of the 103rd Olympiad and 
in U.c. 385, represents Nausigenes as only 
the fortieth archon after Euctemon. 

Again, as the marble has placed Eucte- 
mon in its 147th year, and Agathocles in 
its ninety-third year, Agathocles must 
have been the fifty-fourth archon after 
Euctemon ; but Diodorus, by placing Euc- 
temon in the first year of the ninety-third 
Olympiad and in v.c. 345, and Agathocles 
in the fourth year of the 105th Olympiad 
and in v.c. 396, represents Agathocles as 
being only the fifty-first archon after Euc- 
temon. 

I might produce other archons which 
are mentioned by both, to shew the vari- 
ation between the marble and Diodorus, 
but I deem those which I have produced 
to be abundantly sufficient, and the only 
question is which is right, the marble or 
Diodorus. 

The marble, erected only 146 years after 
the archonship of Euctemon, who was 
archon in the twenty-fourth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, has clearly the claim 
of great priority of date, and its value is 
most highly extolled both by Selden and 
by Prideaux. 

Polybius also bears a singular testimony 
as against Diodorus, and in support of the 
marble, in regard to the order of its ar- 
chons. 

Thus Polybius, Hist. i. 6, says,—~ The 
year in which the Gauls took Rome was 
the nineteenth after the battle of Agos- 
potamos, and the sixteenth before the 
battle of Leuctra.” 

Diodorus, xiii. 104, 105, places the battle 
of Agospotamos in the last year of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, and in the fourth year of 
the ninety-third Olympiad and in v.o. 348. 

I learn from Dionysius Halic., Hist. i. 
p. 60. Francof. 1586, that Rome was taken 
by the Gauls in the archonship of Pyr- 
rion, and in the first year of the ninety- 
eighth Olympiad and in U.c. 365, and thus 
the period from the beginning of the year 
of the battle of Agospotamos, to the end 
of the year in which Pyrrion was archon, 
and in which Rome was taken by the 
Gauls, was only eighteen years; but, ac- 
cording to Polybius, the interval between 
these two events was nineteen years. 

I have already noticed that the marble 
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has placed the archonship of Phrasiclides 
and the battle of Leuctra three years 
farther from the archonship of Euctemon, 
and consequently three years farther from 
the battle of Hgospotamos than it is placed 
by Diodorus. 

The marble also places the archonship 
of Aristocrates (which, according to Dio- 
dorus, was eleven years before the archon- 
ship of Pyrrion) three years farther from 
the battle of gospotamos than it is placed 
by Diodorus, and this will require the 
archonship of Pyrrion to be depressed to 
the same extent, and would place the 
archonship of Pyrrion in U.0. 368 of 
Diodorus, and in the 124th year of the 
marble era, and then the interval between 
the end of the year of the battle of Hgos- 
potamos and the beginning of the year in 
which Rome was taken by the Gauls would 
be exactly nineteen years, in accordance 
with Polybius ; and as the battle of Leuctra 
was in the 107th year of the marble era, 
the interval between the end of the year 
in which Rome was taken by the Gauls 
and the beginning of the year of the battle 
of Leuctra would be exactly sixteen years, 
also in accordance with Polybius, and this 
is also the interval between these two 
latter events according to Diodorus. 

The importance of the variation between 
the marble and Diodorus as to the order 
of the archons was most evidently felt by 
Prideaux. 

I have noticed that the marble has 
placed the beginning of the reign of some 
king of Macedon and the death of Ar- 
taxerxes in the archonship of Agathocles, 
and in the ninety-third year of its era, 
and that the archonship of Agathocles 
is placed by the marble three years farther 
from the archonship of Euctemon than it 
is placed by Diodorus. 

All that remains visible on the marble 
touching this king of Macedon is Kedovav 
BaciAever, and Selden has translated it by 
Macedonibus imperavit, and in his Canon 
Chronic., p. 119, he has suggested that it 
means the beginning of the reign of Philip 
of Macedon, the son of Amyntas, and father 
of Alexander the Great; but Prideaux, in 
his page 173, suggests that it must mean 
that Philip of Macedon built the city of 
Philippi in this year. 

Prideaux has also suggested that in- 
stead of Artaxerxes, which is most plainly 
on the marble, it ought to be Alexander 
Pheraus. 

Now what could suggest this substi- 
tution but a deep conviction that if Philip 
began to reign, or Artaxerxes Memor died 
at so great a distance from the archonship 
of Euctemon, the common chronology must 
be wrong ? 
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It was at the end of the Peloponnesian 
war that Artaxerxes began to reign. That 
Philip did begin to reign at this distance 
from the archonship of Euctemon, I am 
prepared to prove from Aulus Gellius. 

Euctemon was archon, as I have noticed, 
in the 147th year of the marble era, and, 
according to Diodorus, in the twenty- 
fourth year of the Peloponnesian war, and 
consequently the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war must have been in the 170th 
year of the marble era, and Philip must 
have begun to reign in the seventy-seventh 
year from the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. 

Aulus Gellius, lib. xvii. 21, states that 
the Peloponnesian war, which was de- 
scribed by Thucydides, began v.c. 323, 
and that Philip, the son of Amyntas and 
father of Alexander, obtained the kingdom 
of Macedon v.c. 400; and Orosius, Hist. 
iii. c. 12, also states that Philip, the son 
of Amyntas and father of Alexander, ob- 
tained the kingdom of Macedon t.c 400. 
Thus Aulus Gellius and Orosius give 
the same interval between the Pelopon- 
nesian war and the reign of Philip that is 
given by the marble. 

Thus there can be no reasonable doubt 
but that Selden has rightly interpreted 
the marble, and that Philip began to reign 
over Macedon at the distance from the 
Peloponnesian war which is given by the 
marble; and as I place the building of 
Rome in the 490th year of the marble 
era, its ninety-third year, in which Philip 
began to reign, is equivalent to U.c. 398. 
It is called by Aulus Gellius and Orosius 
u.c. 400. 

The effect on chronology is obvious. If 
Philip began to reign three years farther 
from the Peloponnesian war than was 
supposed by Diodorus, and reigned the 
number of years which Diodorus has as- 
signed to him, then the end of the reign 
of his son and successor Alexander must 
also have been three years farther from 
the Peloponnesian war than was supposed 
by Diodorus. 

The death of Alexander is placed by 
Diodorus in the archonship of Agesias, and 
in the first year of the 114th Olympiad. 

_Arrian, De Expeditione Alexandri, 

viii, 167, edit. 1575, also says, —“ Alexander 
died in the 114th Olympiad, in the ar- 
chonship of Hegesias. He lived thirty- 
two years and eight months, according to 
Aristobulus, and reigned twelve years and 
eight months.” 
A Josephus, Apion, i. 22, also says, —“* Now 
it is agreed by all that Alexander died in 
the 114th Olympiad :” and here his death 
is also placed by Censorinus, De Die 
Natali, cap. 21. 
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Hence I cannot doubt but that the 
death of Alexander was in the first year 
of the 114th Olympiad, and in the archon- 
ship of Hegesias. 

The conclusion is obvious: Diodorus 
has placed the death of Alexander too 
near the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
but he has placed his death in the right 
Olympic year; therefore he must have 
placed the end of the Peloponnesian war 
in the wrong Olympic year. 

But it may be suggested that Philip 
may not have reigned so many years as 
are assigned to him by Diodorus: I shall 
shew that instead of reigning less, he 
must have reigned fifteen years more than 
the twenty-four years which are assigned 
to him by Diodorus. At all events, I. 
presume that it will not be suggested 
that there were not so many archons be- 
tween Agathocles and Agesias as are men- 
tioned by Diodorus, and, consequently, if 
Agathocles was archon three years farther 
from the Peloponnesian war than was sup- 
posed by Diodorus, it must inevitably 
follow, either that Agesias was not archon 
in the first year of the 114th Olympiad, 
or that Diodorus has placed the end of 
the Peloponnesian war in the wrong Olym- 
pic year. 

I cannot doubt but that Agesias was 
archon in the first year of the 114th 
Olympiad, and hence I must conclude, 
as before, that Diodorus has placed the 
end of the Peloponnesian war in the 
wrong Olympic year. Instead, too, of 
there not having been so many archons 
between Agathocles and Agesias as are 
mentioned by Diodorus, I find that De- 
mosthenes, who lived in the time of Philip, 
makes mention of nine archons in the 
time of Philip, not one of whose names 
appears in the list of Diodorus; and of 
these nine archons eight are mentioned in 
decrees of the time of Philip. 

The death of Artaxerxes Memor at the 
distance from the Peloponnesian war which 
is assigned to it by the marble, is also 
inconsistent with the number of years 
which are assigned to his reign by Dio- 
dorus, and instead of the forty-three years 
which are assigned to him by Diodorus, 
lib. xv. 93, he must, according to Plu- 
tarch, Artaz., 1,027, have reigned sixty- 
two years. 

Thus, on three distinct grounds I con- 
tend that the interval which Diodorus 
has placed between the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war and the death of Alexander 
is incorrect, and that, consequently, he 
must have placed the end of the Pelopon- 
nesian war in the wrong Olympic year. 

But the great variation between Dio- 
dorus and the marble is in regard to the 
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distance of the end of the Peloponnesian 
war from the Trojan war, and from this 
I shall also shew that Diodorus has placed 
the end of the Peloponnesian war, and 
consequently many of his preceding and 
succeeding events, in the wrong Olympic 
years. I shall also shew the exact amount 
of his error in this respect, and point out 
what seems to have been the origin of it. 

The Trojan war seems to have been the 
great event in antiquity from which other 
events were reckoned, and Diodorus, lib. 
xiv. 2, says that from the taking of Troy 
to the end of the Peloponnesian war the 
period was 779 years. 

I have noticed that the marble has 
placed the archonship of Euctemon, who 
was archon in the twenty-fourth year of 
the Peloponnesian war, in the 147th year 
of its era, and consequently the end of the 
war, which lasted twenty-seven years, 
must have been in the 144th year of its 
era; and as the marble has placed the 
first year of the Trojan war in the 954th 
year of its era, the period from the end of 
the first year of the Trojan war to the end 
of the last year of the Peloponnesian war 
must have been 810 years, shewing a 
variation from Diodorus of thirty-one 
years, if the 779 years of Diodorus were 
also to be reckoned from the end of the 
first year of the Trojan war. But must 
events which are reckoned from the Tro- 
jan war, be reckoned from the beginning 
or from the end of the war ? 

Eratosthenes, ap. Clemen. Alex., Strom., 
i. 402, makes the following statements :— 
From taking of Troy to the return of ey YRs. 


the Heraciide ... pon a ean 
From thence to the Ionian colonization 60 


From taking of Troy to the Ionian co- 


lonization... * pon 140 
From thence to Lycurgus one ~~ 159 
From thence to the first Olympiad... 108 
From Trojan war to first Olympiad .., 407 


From this it appears that from the 
Trojan war to the Ionian colonization the 
period was 140 years. The Ionian coloni- 
zation is also mentioned on the marble, 
but all that is legible of the date on the 
marble is xiii. 

Selden, in his p. 97, and Prideaux, 
p. 165, both suggest that the date must 
have been 813; and if we reckon 140 
years from the end of the first year of 
the Trojan war to the beginning of the 
year in which the lonian colonization 
took place, they would place the Ionian 
colonization in the 813th year of the 
marble era :— 


AR. M. 
First year of Trojan war ... a oo. 954 
To the Ionian colonization eco ae BD 


Tonian colonization at the end of 814 
9 
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Hence we conclude that dates reckoned 
from the Trojan war must be reckoned 
from the end of the first year, and not 
from the last year of the war. This would 
place the return of the Heraclidex to the 
Peloponnesus in the 873rd year of the 
marble era. 

Eratosthenes has stated that from the 
Trojan war to the return of the Heraclidx 
was eighty years, and I also learn the same 
from Thucydides, lib, i, 12, and from Apol- 
lodorus, ap. Diodor., i. 5. 

I will now turn to Timzus and Clitar- 
chus. Timzus is said to be the first who 
arranged events in Olympic years, and 
Clitarchus is said to have been a compa- 
nion of Alexander the Great, and accord- 
ing to their accounts, as handed down by 
Clemens Al., Strom., i. p. 403, it was 820 
years from the return of the Heraclida 
to the archonship of Evenetus, and from 
thence to the death of Alexander eleven 
years, 

In this passage Clemens gives Eveenctus 
also as the name of the archon when Alex- 
ander died: but the repetition of the name 
of Eveenetus is evidently a mistake for that 
of Agesias. 

At all events, according to Timzus 
and Clitarchus, the period from the re- 
turn of the Heraclide to the death of 
Alexander was 831 years, and this would 
place the archonship of Evenetus in the 
fifty-third year of the marble era, and the 
death of Alexander in the forty-second 
year of the era; thus :— 


AR.M. 
Return of the Heraclide, as before found 873 
To the archonship of Evenetus ... «. 820 


Eveenetus archon in ite sais “ ae 
To the death of Alexander wi sm. 
The death of Alexander in sei a 


Now I have already shewn that the 
death of Alexander was in the first year 
of the 114th Olympiad. Hence, if Timeus 
and Clitarchus may be relied on, the forty- 
second year of the marble era must be the 
first year of the 114th Olympiad ; and the 
fifty-third year of the era, in which Eve- 
netus was archon, must be the second year 
of the 111th Olympiad; and I learn from 
Diodorus, lib. xvii. 2, that Evenetus was 
archon in the second year of the 111th 
Olympiad. 

This would make the 494th year of the 
marble era to be the first year of the first 
Olympiad, and this would make the first 
year of the first Olympiad to be at the 
end of 460 years from the beginning of 
the first year of the Trojan war, as given 
by the marble. 

In strict accordance with this, Suidas, 
tom. ii. p. 682, states that the first Olym- 
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piad was 460 years after the taking of Troy. 


But Diodorus, i. 5, says, — “ Following 
Apollodorus, we place the return of the 
Heraclide eighty years after the Trojan 
war, and from this to the first Olympiad 
there were 328 years, reckoning by the 
kings of Lacedemon.” This would make 
the period from the Trojan war to the 
first Olympiad to be only 408 years. 

I have just shewn from Eratosthenes 
that the period was 407 years, and the 
period would be also 407 years according 
to the statement of Diodorus, that the 
period from the Trojan war to the end of 
the Peloponnesian war was 779 years. 

The last year of the Peloponnesian war 
is placed by Diodorus in the fourth year 
of the ninety-third Olympiad, that is, 
in the 372nd Olympic year; aud the ac- 
count would be thus :— 


YRS. 
— war to the end of the Sepienane a 
é 


End "of Peloponnesian war to the first 


Olympiad ‘ an ae oes soo SOR 
Trojan war to first Olympiad poe ... 407 


The discrepancy between the 407 years 
of Eratosthenes and Diodorus, and the 
408 years of Apollodorus, may be recon- 
ciled upon the supposition that the 407 
years were reckoned from the end, and 
the 408 years from the beginning, of the 
first year of the Trojan war. 

But Apollodorus differs from Timeus, 
and Clitarchus, and Suidas, to the extent 
of fifty-two years, the amount of thirteen 
Olympiads. How can this be reconciled ? 

I learn from Syncellus, Chronog., p. 
195, that the first Olympic games were 
set up by Hercules, and that they were 
afterwards restored by Iphitus and his 
relation Lycurgus, who were descendants 
of Hercules; and I also learn from Syn- 
cellus that, according to Aristodemus and 
Polybius, Coreebus the Elean was victor 
in the twenty-eighth Olympiad. Phlegon, 
De Olymp. Frag., Lug. Bat. 1620, p. 137, 
states that from Iphitus to Corceebus the 
Elean there were twenty-eight Olym- 
piads; but Syncellus adds that, accord- 
ing to Callimachus, there was no record 
kept of the first thirteen Olympiads, and 
that Corcebus was victor in the fourteenth 
Olympiad. “ Hence,” says Syncellus, “we 
have different accounts of the Olympiads.” 

Thus, the tradition which has been 
handed down by Callimachus through 
Syncellus, that the first thirteen Olym- 
piads were not recorded, reconciles the 
seemingly contradictory statements of 
Apollodorus and Suidas as to the interval 
between the Trojan war and the first 
Olympiad ; and the first Olympiad which 
was restored by Iphitus and his relation 
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Lycurgus must be held to be 408 years 
from the beginning of the first year of the 
Trojan war; and the first recorded Olym- 
piad, which was in reality the Srestasnthe 
at which Corcebus was victor, must be 
held to be 460 years from the beginning 
of the first year of the Trojan war. 

This, according to the marble, will place 
the end of the Peloponnesian war at the 
distance of 403 years from the beginning 
of the first Olympiad which was restored 
by Iphitus and Lycurgus. Thus :— 
Trojan war on the marble O54 
To the first — of Iphitus a and Ly- 

curgus . 40 


5 
Last year of the Peloponnesian war in the 
marble era, as already found 
Interval between the beginning of the last 
year of the Peloponnesian war and the be- 
ginning of the first ee of Pncjeven -— 
and Lycurgus de . 402 


And what says Thucydides? Thucy- 
dides, Hist. i. 18, says,—“1t was a little 
more than 400 years at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war that the Lacedsemo- 
nians had been under their then form of 
government.” 

Now I learn from Herodotus, Clio, 65, 
that the Lacedemonians were indebted to 
Lycurgus for their form of government. 
Syncellus has associated Lycurgus with 
Iphitus and the first Olympiad, and Plu- 
tarch, Lycurgus, edit. Paris, 1624, tom. i. 
p. 39, says,—‘‘ Some say that Lycurgus was 
cotemporary with Iphitus, and established 
the Olympic games with him. Among 
these is the philosopher Aristotle, who 
produces as a proof an Olympic discus, 
with the name of Lycurgus inscribed on 
it.” Hence I conclude that Thucydides 
must be referring to the time of Lycur- 
gus, and thus his testimony becomes a sin- 
gular confirmation of the marble as to this 
period. Thucydides speaks of it as a little 
more than 400 years, and according to the 
marble it was 403 years from the begin- 
ning of the first Olympiad of Iphitus and 
Lycurgus to the end of the Peloponnesian 
war, and if these 403 years be reduced to 
Olympic years, the last year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war must have been in the 
third year of the 101st Olympiad. 

But it is quite incredible that this could 
be true, for if the end of the Peloponnesian 
war was in the third year of the 101st 
Olympiad, the distance from it to the 
death of Alexander could have been only 
fifty years, for I hold it as a truth that 
the death of Alexander was in the first 
year of the 114th Olympiad. 

The interval between the end of the 
Peloponnesian war and the death of Alex- 
ander must be more than fifty years. 
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Diodorus makes it to be eighty-one years ; 
and I have shewn that, according to the 
marble, as supported by Aulus Gellius, 
Orosius, Demosthenes, and Plutarch, Dio- 
dorus has given too few years to the period. 
But, if from the 403 years, which the 
marble gives as the interval from the first 
Olympiad of Iphitus to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, I deduct the first fifty- 
two years, the amount of the first thirteen 
Olympiads which, according toCallimachus, 
were not recorded, and then reduce the 
remaining 351 years to Olympic years, I 
shall have the last year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war in the third year of the eighty- 
eighth Olympiad, and this will give 102 
years as the interval between the end of 
the Peloponnesian war and the death of 
Alexander. And if the forty-second year 
of the marble era, in which Timeus and 
Clitarchus have placed the death of Alex- 
ander, be the first year of the 114th Olym- 
piad, then the 144th year of the marble 
era, which was the last year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, must be the third year of 
the eighty-eighth Olympiad, in accordance 
with my recent calculation. 

Thus this testimony of Thucydides be- 
comes important, not only as a confirma- 
tion of the marble, but also as confirming 
the statement of Suidas that the first 
Olympiad was 460 years from the Trojan 
war, and confirming the tradition of Cal- 
limachus that the first thirteen Olympiads 
were not recorded, and that the Olym- 
piad, which is commonly called the first, 
was in reality the fourteenth. 

It also confirms the conclusion to which 
I have arrived, that dates reckoned from 
the Trojan war should be considered as 
reckoned from the beginning, and not from 
the end of the war; for if the 408 years, 
which Apollodorus has given as the inter- 
val between the Trojan war and the first 
Olympiad, were reckoned from the end of 
the war, the period from the first Olympiad 
of Iphitus, as thus found, to the end of the 
Peloponnesian, would fall short of, instead 
of being a little more than, 400 years. 

Further ; Syncellus, p, 195, says,—“ The 
first Olympiad was celebrated in the 
4,726th year from Adam, and in the forty- 
fifth year of Uzziah, king of Judah ;” and 
in p. 197 Syncellus says,—* Eusebius col- 
lects that the first Olympiad was in the 
time of Joatham, who reigned over Judah 
eight years after the forty-fifth year of 
Azariah (Uzziah), and he produces Africanus 
as agreeing with him ; but Africanusisrather 
opposed to Eusebius, especially in his third 
and fourth books, and says that the first 
Olympiad was celebrated im the first year 
of Ahaz. In this book he says thus,—‘ The 
fourteenth Olympiad, when Corebus was 
victor, was the first which was recorded. 


Then Ahaz reigned his first year in Jeru- 
salem.’ Then in his fourth book he says,— 
‘It was the first year of the reign of 
Ahaz, in which we have shewn that the 
first Olympiad took place.’” 

According to my chronology, the first 
Olympiad which was established by Iphi- 
tus and Lycurgus was in the time of 
Uzziah, and the fourteenth, or the first re- 
corded Olympiad, was in the time of Ahaz ; 
and thus the placing of the first Olympiad 
in the time of Uzziah and also in the time 
of Ahaz, which, unexplained, would seem 
to be a contradiction, also gives a sin- 
gular confirmation to the tradition of 
Callimachus. 

I will now produce other testimonies in 
confirmation of the Olympic value which 
I have thus deduced for the years of the 
marble era. 

I have collected from Timeus, Clitar- 
chus, and Suidas that the 494th year of 
the marble era must be the first year of 
the first Olympiad. From this it would 
follow that the following years of the 
marble era must be in the Olympic years 
which I shall place — to them :— 


OLYM. B.C. 
Coreebus, victor ... ... “fo4 = 1 ol.l =776 
Rome built, Charops archon 490 = 2 99 1772 
Gyges, king of Lydia, reigns 448 = 12,, 3= 730 
Deioces,king of Media,reigns 429 = 17,, 2=711 
Creon, first annual archon 


at Athens ... . . 4200= 19,, $= 702 
Cyaxares, king of Media, 

SS. eee 354—= 36,, 1= 636 
Cyrus reigns in Persia 298= 50,, 1= 5380 
Pisistratus becomes tyrant of 

Athens... . 297= 50,, 2=— 579 


Croesus, king of Lydia, reigns 292= 51,, 3= 574 
Astyages, king of Media, 

conquered by Cyrus 280= 54,, 3=— 562 
Croesus conquered by Cyrus 279= 54,, 4= 561 
Babylon a by cys 278 = 55,, 1= 560 


Cambyses reigns... ... ... 268= 57,, 3=550 
Euctemon archon ... ... 147= 87,, 4=429 
End of Peloponnesian war 144= 88,, 3= 426 
Evenetus archon ..._... 53 =111,, 2 = 335 
Darius Codom. ogee by 

aes 49—112,, 2= 331 
Alexander dies |... |... |... 42=114,, 1= 324 
Marble erected in 30th Se- 

leucus Nicator ... ... 1= 124,, 2=— 283 


In the sixty-fourth line of the marble the 
end of the reign of Darius Hystaspes is 
recorded, but all that is legible of the date 
is XV; but both Selden and Prideaux 
suggest that the date must have been 225. 

I learn from Herodotus, Polymnia, 4, 
that Darius reigned thirty-six years: 
hence the first year of Darius would be 
in the 260th year of the marble era. 

Talso learn from Herodotus, Thalia, 66, 
67, that Cambyses and the Magus reigned 
eight years; hence the first year of Cam- 
byses would be in the 268th year of the 
marble. 

I also learn from Herodotus, Clio, 214, 
that Cyrus reigned twenty-nine years; 
but according to Ctesias, ap. Photium, p. 
112, Justin, Hist. i. 8. 14, and Cicero, De 
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Divinat. i. 28, the reign of Cyrus was 
thirty years; and if his reign was thirty 
years, his first year would be in the 298th 
year of the marble era, and we have just 
seen that this must be the first year of 
the fiftieth Olympiad. 

In perfect accordance with this, Pliny, 
“Nat. Hist.” xxxvi. c. 4, says,—“ Dipenus 
and Scyllis, who were born in the island of 
Crete, were the first who were celebrated 
for sculpture in marble during the rule of 
the Medes before Cyrus began to reign 
in Persia, that is, about the fiftieth 
Olympiad.” 

Suidas, tom. i. 323, says,—“ Aristeas, the 
son of Democharis, lived in the time of 
Croesus and Cyrus, in the fiftieth Olym- 
piad.” 

I will now consider the duration. of the 
kingdom of Persia, of which Cyrus was 
the first king. 

I learn from Arrian, De Evxpedit. 
Alexandri, lib. iii. p. 56, that Darius 
Codomanus, the last king of Persia, was 
conquered by Alexander the Great in the 
archonship of Aristophanes. 

I learn from Divdorus, lib. xvii. 49, 
that Aristophanes was the fourth archon 
after Evanetus, and in the second year of 
the 112th Olympiad. 

Hence the end of the kingdom of Persia 
must have been in the forty-ninth year of 
the marble era. 

Further, Arrian, in his 56th page, says 
that there was a great eclipse of the moon 
about the time of the defeat of Darius. 

Plutarch, “ Alexander,” p. 683, states 
that the moon was eclipsed in the month 
of Boedromion, at the beginning of the 
Athenian mysteries, eleven days before 
the defeat of Darius. 

Pliny, “Nat. Hist.,” ii. 70, says,—“ The 
moon is said to have been eclipsed at the 
second hour of the night (8 o’clock) at the 
noble victory of Alexander the Great at 
Arbela.” 

Now according to Blair and the com- 
mon chronology, the second year of the 
112th Olympiad is B.c. 331, and according 
to L’Art de verifier les Dates, edit. 1820, 
there was a total eclipse of the moon on the 
20th of September, B.c. 331, at half-past 
seven in the evening, and September is 
supposed to answer to the Athenian month 
Boedromion. 

Thus the end of the kingdom of Persia 
is as clearly established as the beginning ; 
and as it extended from the first year of 
the fiftieth Olympiad to the second year of 
the 112th Olympiad, that is, from 298 to 49 
of the marble era, its duration must have 
been 250 years. 

Strabo, lib. xv. 851, edit. 1571, says,— 
“ Alexander overthrew Darius, and reigned 
himself ten or eleven years. Then the 


kingdom of Asia came to many successors 
and their descendants: it had lasted 250 
years.” 

But Eusebius, in his Chronicon, places 
the first year of Cyrus in the first year of 
the fifty-fifth Olympiad, and gives thirty 
years to Cyrus, and nine years to Cam- 
byses and Magus. This reduces the dura- 
tion of the kingdom of Persia to 230 
years; and such would be its duration 
according to Diodorus, with Eusebius’s 
years for Cyrus and Cambyses. 

Thus there is a variation of twenty 
years us to the duration of the kingdom of 
Persia; and I have already noticed that, 
according to Diodorus, Artaxerxes Memor, 
who began to reign at the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, reigned only forty- 
three years, but, according to Plutarch, his 
reign was sixty-two years, 

Thus I not only prove the duration of the 
kingdom to be 250 years, but I also point 
out the particular reign in which the 
great majority of the omitted years oc- 
curred, and I have also shewn that Dio- 
dorus has assigned too few years to the 
period from the end of the Peloponnesian 
war to the death of Alexander. 

Further, Julius Africanus, ap. Euseb. 
Prep., p. 488, says,—* At the end of the 
seventy years’ captivity of the Jews at 
Babylon, Cyrus became king of Persia in 


_the year in which the fitty-fifth Olympiad 


was celebrated, as I find from the books 
of Diodorus, and the Histories of Thallus, 
and Castor, and Polybius, and Phlegon, 
and others, who have taken account of 
Olympiads, for they all agree as to the 
time. Therefore Cyrus, in the first year 
of his reign, which was the first year of the 
fifty-fifth Olympiad, made the first and 
partial release of the Jews by Zorobabel, 
who lived in the time of Jesus, the son of 
Josedec, at the end of the seventy years’ 
captivity, as is related by the Hebrews in 
the Book of Esdra.” 

That the Jews were released by Cyrus, 
king of Persia, in the first year of his 
reign, and at the end of the seventy years’ 
captivity at Babylon, I learn from Ezra i. 
1, and 2 Chron, xxxvi. 21—23. But what 
could be meant by the first year of Cyrus? 
Could it be the first of the thirty years 
during which he reigned over Persia? I 
see that it was so understood by Eusebius ; 
but it is manifest that Cyrus could not 
have released the Jews from their captivity 
at Babylon before he had overthrown the 
power of Babylon. 

I also learn from Herodotus, Clio, 46, 
86, 188, that Cyrus, as king of Persia, 
conquered the kingdoms of Media and 
Lydia and other nations before he over- 
threw Babylon; and Ezra, i. 2, says of 
Cyrus, on the issuing of his proclamation 
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for the release of the Jews,—“ Thus saith 
Cyrus, king of Persia, The Lord God of 
heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of 
the earth.” 

Further ; Nebuchadnezzar in a vision 
saw a great image, and according to Daniel 
ii. 32, 33, “This image’s head was of fine 
gold, his breast and his arms of silver, his 
belly and his thighs of brass, his legs of 
iron, his feet part of iron, part of clay ;” 
and Daniel’s interpretation of the image 
to Nebuchadnezzar was, “Thou art this 
head of gold; and after thee shall arise 
another kingdom inferior to thee, and 
another third kingdom of brass, which 
shall bear rule over all the earth; and the 
fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron.” 

These four kingdoms were doubtless 
the successive kingdoms of Babylon, Persia, 
Macedon, and Rome, and the writing on 
the wall at the feast of Belshazzar, Dan. 
v. 28, was,—“ Thy kingdom is divided and 
given to the Medes and Persians.” And 
this kingdom of Persia must surely be 
considered as beginning where the king- 
dom of Babylon ended; for as Babylon 
was the head, Persia was the breast and 
arms of the image. 

Thus it is most evident what must have 
been meant by Ezra by the first year of 
Cyrus, which was at the end of the seventy 
years’ captivity. It could not have been 
the first of his thirty years, but the first 

ear of his reign after his conquest of 
ablyon; and Ezra, v. 13, says,—“ But 
in the first year of Cyrus, the king of 
Babylon, the same king Cyrus made a 
decree to build this House of God.” 

But in which of his thirty years did 
the seventy years’ captivity end? 

Eusebius, in his Chronicon, p. 128, at 
the end of the twentieth year of Cyrus, 
says,— The whole of the captivity.of the 
Jews amounted to seventy years, and some 
reckoned it from the third year of Jehoi- 
akim to the twentieth of Cyrus, king of 
Persia.” 

The prophecy of Jeremiah, xxv. 12, was, 
— And it shall come to pass, when seventy 
years are accomplished, that I will punish 
the king of Babylon;” and in xxix. 10 
Jeremiah says,—* For thus saith the Lord, 
that after seventy years be accomplished 
at Babylon, I will visit you.” 

Thus if, according to the tradition 
which has been handed down by Eusebius, 
the seventy years’ captivity ended in the 
twentieth of Cyrus, I should expect to 
find the overthrow of Babylon and the 
release of the Jews in the twenty-first 
year of Cyrus; and by a most singular 
coincidence, it is the twenty-first year of 
Cyrus which falls into that year of the 
marble era (its 278th year) which I find 


to be the first year of the fifty-fifth Olym- 
piad, and this is the very Olympic year in 
which Africanus has placed the release of 
the Jews, 

Further, Clemens Al., Strom., i. 402, 
says,—“Some say that from the first Olym- 
piad to the building of Rome there were 
twenty-four years, and that from thence 
to the overthrow of Babylon there were 
consuls for 243 years.” ‘This may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the marble as follows :— 


AR.M. 
The first year of the Trojan war ... | oo 
To the first Olympiad nai “ee -. 408 
The first eee of Saar and 
Lycurgus...... «. 546 
YRS. 
To the building of Rome _... 24 
The year of the building of Rome .. 1 
To the overthrow of Babylon io 2 
From the first Olympiad to the over- he 
throw of Babylon ... ae soe 268 
The overthrow of Babylon in ae ore 78 


I cannot defend the year in which this 
statement of Clemens places the building 
of Rome; but this does not affect the dis- 
tance at which Clemens places the over- 
throw of Babylon from the first Olympiad, 
and I find that the overthrow of Babylon, 
as thus placed by Clemens, also falls into 
the very year of the marble and year of 
Cyrus and Olympic year in which I have 
been led to expect it. 

The overthrow of Babylon in the twenty- 
first year of Cyrus would give Cyrus nine 
years after his conquest of Babylon, and 
the Canon of Ptolemy, as set before us 
both by Dodwell and by the Astronomical 
Canon of Syncellus, p. 208, gives nine 
years as the reign of Cyrus. 

Thus, I presume no doubt can exist as 
to what year of Cyrus was meant by the 
first year of Cyrus, which was at the end 
of the seventy years’ captivity, and in the 
first year of the fifty-fifth Olympiad; it 
must mean the twenty-first year of his 
thirty years as king of Persia. 

But it may well be supposed that neither 
Diodorus, nor Thallus, nor Castor, nor 
Phlegon knew anything of the seventy 
years’ captivity of the Jews, and therefore 
we need not be surprised that they should 
have interpreted the first of Cyrus as 
meaning the first of his thirty years’ reign 
over Persia, and therefore it seems highly 
probable that this must have been the 
origin of the mistake which has been made 
in chronology from the time of the over- 
throw of Babylon by Cyrus downwards; 
but I should not have expected the adop- 
tion of this very palpable mistake by 
Eusebius. 

I will now turn to the kingdom of 
Lydia. 
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The name of Croesus (the last king of 
Lydia) is mentioned in the fifty-sixth line 
of the marble, but all that is legible of 
the date on the marble is XLII; but both 
Selden and Prideaux have suggested that 
the event recorded must be the beginning 
of the reign of Croesus, and that the date 
must be 292. 

Herodotus has given an account of 
Lydia, thus :-— 


YRS. 
Clio. 14, Gyges ... ose one ooo «. 38 
so Ue BED .0 ose es ons -. @ 
3, 16, Sadyattes tea a eos se 
»» 25, Alyattes Seer? ga) * age ee 
», 86, Croesus ee aon ae ao 

170 


And if we place the first of the fourteen 
years of Croesus in the 292nd year of the 
marble era, the last year must fall into 
the 279th year, that is, in the fourth year 
of the fifty-fourth Olympiad, and the year 
immediately preceding the year of the 
overthrow of Babylon. 

Suidas, tom. ii. 93, says,—“ Ibycus went 
to Samos whilst Polycrates, the father of 
the tyrant, reigned, and this was in the 
time of Croesus, the fifty-fourth Olympiad.” 
In tom. i. 173, Suidas says, — “ Anaxi- 
menes, the son of Eurystratus, lived in 
the fifty-fifth Olympiad, at the taking of 
Sardis, when Cyrus the Persian overthrew 
Croesus.” 

An anonymous author, produced by 
Scaliger in his Appendix to his T'esaurus 
Temporum, 1606, p. 57, says,—‘ In these 
days Cyrus slew Croesus, king of Lydia, 
and the kingdom of Lydia was over- 
thrown in the fifty - fifth Olympiad.” 
In p. 64 this anonymous author says,— 
“Cyrus, king of Persia, overthrew the 
kingdoms of Lydia and Media, aud reigned 
seven Olympiads and a-half. But in the 
first year of his reign, in which the seventy 
years’ captivity of the Jews were completed, 
he released a number of the children of 
Israel to return to their own habitation. 
This year was the beginning of the fifty- 
fifth Olympiad.” 

As the fourteenth year of Croesus falls 
into the 279th year of the marble era, the 
fourth year of the fifty-fourth Olympiad, 
his overthrow by Cyrus may have been in 
the first year of the fifty-tifth Olympiad, 
aud thus the testimonies of Suidas and of 
the anonymous author as to Croesus and 
the kingdom of Lydia, become striking 
testimonics to the accuracy of the marble, 
and of the Olympic value which I have 
assigned to its years. 

Further, if the first year of Croesus be 
placed in the 292nd year of the marble 
era, the first year of Gyges must fall into 
the 448th year of the era, that is, 506 
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years from the first year of the Trojan 
war, and the third year of the twelfth 
Olympiad. 

Tatian, cont. Grecos, c. 31, says,— 
“ Archilochus flourished in the twenty- 
third Olympiad, in the time of Gyges, 500 
years after the Trojan war.” 

This Olympic year is calculated upon 
the supposition that the first Olympiad 
was 408 years after the Trojan war, and 
without making any allowance for the 
first thirteen Olympiads, which, according 
to Callimachus, were not recorded; but 
the number of years mentioned by Tatian 
is a very close approximation to the 
number which I have deduced from the 
marble and Herodotus as the interval be- 
tween Gyges and the Trojan war. 

Euphorion, ap Clemen. Alex., tom. i. 
389, says that Gyges began to reign in 
the eighteenth Olympiad; and it will be 
seen that the 448th year of the marble 
era, in which the first year of Gyges falls, 
would be the fourth year of the seven- 
teenth Olympiad, if the 298th of the era, 
in which the first of the thirty years of 
Cyrus falls, had been the second year of 
the fifty-fifth Olympiad, as was supposed 
by Diodorus. Thus Euphorion must be 
regarded as a good confirmation of the 
marble and Herodotus in regard to the 
distance of Gyges from the reign of Cyrus. 

Diogenes Laertius, Periander, p. 36, 
edit. 1570, says,—‘“Sosicrates says that 
Periander, the son of Cypselus, died one 
year before the forty-ninth Olympiad, and 
forty years before Croesus.” This would 
place the death of Croesus in the fourth 
year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, and this, 
according to my interpretation of the mar- 
ble, would be in the 263rd year of the 
marble era, and in the sixth year of Cam- 
byses. 

Now I learn from Herodotus, Thalia, 
34, that Croesus was alive when Cambyses 
conquered Egypt, on the death of Amo- 
sis, king of Egypt; and I learn from Dio- 
dorus, lib. i. 68, and Eusebius, Chron., 
that Cambyses conquered Egypt in the 
fifth year of his reign. It would be the 
fourth year of Cambyses, if Eusebius had 
not assigned nine years instead of eight 
to Cambyses and Magus, and thus it is 
not improbable that Croesus may have died 
in the sixth year of Cambyses; and, as he 
was alive in the fourth year of Cambyses, 
his conquest by Cyrus must have been at 
least thirteen or fourteen years before the 
fourth year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad, 
the year given by Sosicrates for his death, 
that is, his conquest by Cyrus must at 
least have been not later than the third 
year of the fifty-fifth Olympiad. I have 
placed the last year of the reign of Croesus 
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in the eleventh year, but it is placed by 
Eusebius in the eighteenth year, before 
the death of Cyrus; and thus Sosicrates 
becomes, in a singular manner, a good 
testimony to the accuracy of the Olympic 
value which I have placed upon the years of 
the marble era, and also to the accuracy of 
the statements of Suidas and the anony- 
mous author in Scaliger as to Croesus. 

I will now turn to the kingdom of 
Media. 

Diodorus, lib. ii. 32, says,—“ According 
to Herodotus, Cyaxares was chosen king 
by the Medes in the second year of the 
seventeenth Olympiad.” But Herodotus 
makes no mention of the Olympic years 
in which his events occurred ; and on com- 
paring Diodorus with Herodotus, it is 
evident that Deioces and not Cyaxares 
was the king of the Medes here intended 
by Diodorus. 

Herodotus has left us an account of the 
kings of Media, thus :— 


YRS. 
Clio, 102, Deioces pon “se ‘i iui, 
», 102, Phraortes... eee eee ee. 22 
x, 106, Cyaxares_... cee ees a 
9, 130, Astyages... ese aes os 
150 


And if the first year of Deioces be placed 
in the second year of the seventeenth 
Olympiad, that is, in the 429th year of 
the marble era, we shall have the last year 
of Astyages in the 280th year of the era, 
and in the third year of the fifty-fourth 
Olympiad. 

Thus, the conquests of Media, Lydia, 
and Babylon by Cyrus are found to be in 
three successive years, aud this is the 
order of succession which Herodotus has 
given for these conquests; and this his- 
torian also relates the conquests of other 
nations by Cyrus, between his conquest of 
Media and that of Babylon, but Hero- 
dotus does not mention the intervals be- 
tween any of these conquests. 

Jeremiah, xxviii. 2, says,—“Thus speak- 
eth the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel, 
saying, I have broken the yoke of the king 
of Babylon. Within two full years will I 
bring again into this place all the vessels 
of the Lord’s House, that Nebuchadnezzar 
the king of Babylon took away from this 
place, and carried them to Babylon.” In 
ver. 10 Jeremiah says, — “Then Hana- 
niah the prophet took the yoke from off 
the prophet Jeremiah’s neck, and brake it. 
And Hananiah spake in the presence of all 
the people, saying, Thus saith the Lord; 
Even so will I break the yoke of Nebu- 
chadnezzar king of Babylon from off the 
neck of all nations within the space of 
two full years.” 
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I learn from Ezra, i. 7, that the pro- 
phecy of Jeremiah as to the return of the 
sacred vessels was fulfilled by their hav- 
ing been returned in the first year of 
Cyrus, and it would seem that the con- 
quests of Media and Lydia and other 
nations by Cyrus in the two years im- 
mediately preceding his overthrow of 
Babylon, must be regarded as at least a 
partial fulfilment of the prophecy of Hana- 
niah as to the breaking the yoke of Ba- 
bylon from off the neck of all nations, and 
thus the testimony of Herodotus and Dio- 
dorus, which brings these conquests within 
their seemingly predicted limits, must 
also be deemed a confirmation of the mar- 
ble, and of the Olympic value which I 
have assigned to its years. 

I will now turn to Rome. 

Diodorus places the end of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, as I have stated, in v.o. 
348. This is on the supposition that Rome 
was built in the first year of the seventh 
Olympiad: but Dionysius Hal., i. 60, 
states that according to Polybius it was 
built in the second year of the seventh 
Olympiad,—and here I may notice that I 
can find no such statement in Polybius, 
and it may be only a deduction of Diony- 
sius from some other statement of Poly- 
bius,—but this would place the twenty- 
sixth year of the Peloponnesian war in U.c. 
346. I have shewn that the marble places 
the end, that is, the twenty-seventh year, 
of the Peloponnesian war in the 144th 
year of its era, and 346 years before this 
would place the building of Rome in the 
490th year of the marble era. 

Further, Dionysius, i. 61, states that 
Rome was built in the first year of the 
archonship of Charops, and I find from 
Velleius Paterculus and others that Cha- 
rops was the first of seven decennial 
archons who immediately preceded Creon, 
the first annual archon at Athens. Hence 
the first year of the archonship of Charops 
and the building of Rome must have been 
seventy years before the archonship of 
Creon, and, according to the forty-eighth 
line of the marble, the first annual archon 
was elected in the 420th year of its era. 
Hence the first year of the archonship 
of Charops and the building of Rome 
must have been in the 490th year of the 
marble era. Hence the marble is con- 
firmed by Polybius, as handed down by 
Dionysius, as to the building of Rome in 
regard to its distance from the Pelopon- 
nesian war. Both according to the marble 
and Polybius the end of the Peloponnesian 
war must have been in U.0. 347. 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Nov. 18. The Fellows assembled in the meeting-room vacated by the 
Royal Society, Earl Srannore in the Chair. 

The noble President congratulated them on the success of the negocia- 
tions of the Apartments’ Committee with the officers of the Government. 
The arrangements thus made had resulted in the exchange of their old 
meeting-room for the more quiet one of their late neighbours. They had 
obtained the exclusive right of entrance, and a more commodious suite of 
apartments had been assigned to their Secretary. The whole had been 





painted at the expense of the Government. 
An unanimous vote of thanks was given to the Apartments’ Committee, 
but especially to Mr. Tite, M.P., for his professional advice and assistance. 
The Report of the Apartments’ Committee, detailing the particulars of 


the negociation, was read. 


The Rev. THomas Huao exhibited impressions of the seal and counter- 
seal of the city of Wells, bearing the legends :— 


SIGILLVM COMMVNE BVRGI WELLIE 
\] ANDREA FAMVLOS MORE TVERE TVOS. 


The Rev. Frepgertck Kitt Harrorp exhibited a cutlas, or hanger, on 
each side of the blade inscribed with the legend, EDWARDUS . PRINS. 


ANGLIE. 
Pretender. 


It was probably made in Holland for some adherent of the Young 


Mr. Henry Reeve gave a description of discoveries recently made at 
Rome at the foot of the Palatine Hill, which had disclosed a portion of the 
Via Latina, a basilica, and several early Christian sepulchres. 

The very interesting collection of reliques, obtained from the Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at Brighthampton, were exhibited by permission of the 
President and Fellows of St. John’s College, but Mr. Akerman’s report 
on them was deferred to the next meeting. 





KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tae November meeting of this Society 
was held in the Tholsel on the 10th inst., 
the President, the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Ossory, in the Chair. 

Mr. George Stephenson, of Grimsby, 
England, presented a gutta percha cast 
from the seal of a regiment of the Irish 
Brigade in the service of France. The 
divice was a shield azure, charged with 
three fleurs-de-lis, surmounted by a crown, 
and supported by six regimental colours. 
The legend was “ Re@t. D’INF’Rig IRLAN- 
DOISE DE DILLON.” 

The Rev. J. Graves said that he had 


mentioned the existence of this seal to Mr. 
O'Callaghan, the historian of the Irish 
Brigade, and was informed by that gentle- 
man that he considered it to be a great 
rarity, if not unique. 

Mr. Graves exhibited a number of an- 
tiquities purchased for the Society’s 
Museum at the sale of the late Dr. Cane’s 
effects; the former were chiefly valuable 
as having been found in the county of Kil- 
kenny, most of them in the Bregach-river, 
when its bed was being deepened, as a 
public work, in the famine year. 

The Very Rev. the President exhibited a 
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large number of encaustic tiles of the 
thirteenth century, found in some recent 
works in the cemetry of the Cathedral of 
St. Canice. They had formed a portion of 
the ancient flooring of the cathedral, and 
had been found buried near the north door, 
in a spot which has been prolific of similar 
remains, and where the materials of the 
ancient floor seem to have been thrown 
when it was demolished in the seventeenth 
century. 


AN IRISH PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


The Rev. James Graves said that he 
had in August last received a private 
letter from a member of the Society, the 
Rev. P. Moore, of Piltown, who in the 
course of a summer excursion had noted 
one or two things worth placing on record ; 
and he would make no apology for now 
bringing the matter forward, as the writer 
had expressed a wish that we had a 
gallery of Irish historical portraits in 
Lodge’s style, and he (Mr. Graves) hoped 
this would prove the first step towards the 
formation of a collection of notes relative 
tothe original portraits of distinguished 
Irishmen, preserved often in private 
houses, and little known. The members 
of the Society, scattered as they were over 
the country, could do much towards carry- 
ing out this idea. He would, therefore, 
beg leave to throw the Rev. gentleman’s 
notes into a form he never thought of 
when writing them. 

“ Ballyfin House, Queen’s County, the 
seat of Sir Charles Coote.—Old Sir Charles 
Coote, of 1641, celebrated leader of the 
Parliamentary side in Ireland, pointed 
beard, moustache dark brown, brown eyes, 
slight person, in armour, baton in right 
hand.” 

“ Parsontown Cas'le, the seat of the Earl 
of Ross.—Sir William Parsons, of 1641, 
Lord Justice of Ireland, &c., a fine mild- 
looking man, shaved close, no moustache, 
dark eyes and brows, in armour.” 

The above brief form would answer ad- 
mirably, but the size of the picture, i.e. 
whether full, three-quarters, half-length, 
or head, should be added. Mr. Graves said 
he was sure that it needed but to bring 
the matter under the notice of the mem- 
bers generally to produce many interesting 
communications. 

Mr. Henry Martin, master of the New 
Ross Endowed School, sent a communica- 
tion respecting the ancient timber bridge 
of Ross. 

The Honorary Secretary observed that 
he much regretted to be obliged to report 
that persons of Mr. Martin’s turn of mind 
seemed scarce in the ancient town wherein 
he dwelt. Perhaps no Irish town once 
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held so many monuments of the taste and 
skill of our ancestors as New Ross. Not 
to speak of the adjoining town of Rosber- 
con, which could once boast of most in- 
teresting architectural remains, Ross pos- 
sessed three monastic houses, a noble 
Early English church, with crypt, and 
had been in the 14th century surrounded 
by a wall with bastions and gates, the 
erection of which is so quaintly described in 
the contemporary Norman-French poem 
of Brother Michael of Kildare, which was 
worthily rendered into English metre by 
“LL. E.L.” By degrees, however, one after 
another of the monastic buildings were 
razed; the nave of old St. Mary’s was 
cleared away to make room for the present 
modern church and tower ; and the Corpo- 
ration, having removed the Southern or 
Three Bullet Gate, has made itself noto- 
rious by the notice affixed to a wall still 
existing, which forms so admirable an 
addition to all collections of Irish bulls— 


“THIS IS THE WEST 

SIDE OF THE THREE BULLET 
GATE, WHICH WAS 

TAKEN DOWN IN THE 

YEAR 1845.” 


It was reserved, however, for the present 
Town Commissioners to complete the 
category of vandalism by demolishing, a 
short time since, the beautiful Early Eng- 
lish gateway known as the “ Market or 
Fair-gate,” said to have been erected by 
the ladies of Ross when all classes of the 
citizens laboured to fortify their town. 
Whilst persons of taste remained on the 
Commission several efforts to destroy the 
fine remain had been successfully resisted, 
but a “purgation” of that body having 
been recently effected, the poor old gate 
was doomed, and has actually succumbed 
to the “Crow-bar Brigade” of the Town 
Commissioners. Shame on the men of 
Ross who could stand by and see their 
town deprived of one of its chief objects of 
interest in the eyes of all persons of culti- 
vated taste! 

Papers were then read from Dr. Aquilla 
Smith, “On some curious MS. Informa- 
tion regarding the Discovery of Gold Or- 
naments in the King’s County in the 
17th Century ;” from Rev. S. Hayman on 
the “Tradesmen’s Tokens of Youghal ;” 
by R. R. Brach, Esq., “ On the Antiquities 
of Cloyne ;” and by Daniel MacCarthy, 
Esq., “A Continuation of the Life and 
Letters of Florence MacCarthy.” 

The usual vote of thanks having been 
accorded to the donors and exhibitors, 
the meeting then adjourned to the first 
Wednesday in January, 1859. 
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Che Monthly 


Entelliqencer, 


AND 
HISTORICAL REVIEW OF 
Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Sept. 30. 


The Spire of Salisbury Cathedral.—It 
is gratifying to know that no declination 
of this noble spire has taken place since 
1668, when it was plumbed by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, who recommended “ that 
this test be often repeated.” It was re- 
peated by Mr. Naish in 1680, by Mr. 
Thomas Naish in 1736 and 1739, by the 
Clerk of the Works in 1837 and 1840, 
and, according to the “Salisbury Jour- 
nal,” on the 30th of September, 1858, 
being the 600th anniversary of the dedica- 
tion of the cathedral. 


Oct. 10. 

Our Ruins.—Mr. C. R. Weld, Secretary 
of the Royal Society, in a letter to the 
editor of the “Times,” says:—“I have 
been much struck, during a recent ramble 
through Yorkshire, by the great difference 
in the condition of our ancient ruined 
edifices and those scattered throughout 
France. Frequent visits to that country 
enable me to state that, with scarcely an 
exception, all old structures which are at 
all interesting from historical associations 
or picturesque features, are regarded as 
monumens historiques, and preserved as 
far as possible by national funds. Happily 
some of the grandest relics in England of 
the feudal and monastic ages are the pro- 
perty of men whose large fortunes enable 
them to gratify a laudable wish to preserve 
the ruins which they have inherited with 
their broad acres. Fountains Abbey, for 
example, is a noble monument of the muni- 
ficence and taste of Earl de Grey, who is 
judiciously preserving that very interest- 
ing pile; but there are, unhappily, many 
other ruins which, either from want of 
inclination or means, are allowed by their 
owners to perish prematurely. It would 
be easy, but invidious, to name several 
ruins in this category, some of which 
might be rescued from premature decay 
by a very slight expenditure of money. 
This should not be; and if our arche- 
ological associations and societies do not 
think proper to divert any portion of the 
means at their disposal to the preservation 
of our ancient historical monuments, pre- 
ferring rather to expend their funds on 
publication, it appears to me that we 
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should do well to imitate our neighbours, 
who, by a small annual grant, intrusted 
by Government to competent persons, pre- 
serve, and, in many cases restore, the nu- 
merous historical buildings which instruct 
and delight the tourist in France.” 


Ocr. 19. 

Turkey.—The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the Memorial Church 
at Constantinople was performed by Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. ‘he site is on the 
road up from the Topkhana to Messirie’s 
hotel, and the stone was laid close by a 
mosque. A number of Turkish women 
seated on the ground witnessed the pro- 
ceedings. After the religious ceremonies 
Lord Stratford made a speech. The ground, 
he said, had been granted by the Sultan at 
his request, and on that account the sub- 
scribers desired him to lay its foundation- 
stone. The edifice would be a Protestant, 
an Anglican, and a memorial Church. It 
would be easily accessible to the British 
residents at Galata, and those busied in the 
port, and not inconveniently distant from 
Pera. It will be larger than any church 
yet erected in Stamboul. Its near neigh- 
bourhood to a mosque is a sign of the ad- 
vancement of liberal ideas. 


Nov. 1. 

Northwich.—A correspondent writing 
from Northwich to a Cheshire newspaper 
says: ‘‘ Nixon has a prophecy that the 
present Northwich shall be entombed. To 
augur this much does not require the 
seer’s prescience, for common observation 
and ordinary intellect may with certainty 
predict this as the inevitable result. It has 
sunk from time immemorial, is now sink- 
ing fast, and bids fair to sink with still 
greater expedition. ‘The agencies pro- 
ducing this ‘settling’ are numerous, and 
of such a character that to remove them 
would be to deprive Northwich of its sup- 
port. Its staple trade is the excavation 
and manufacture of salt. As the man who 
opened a vein in his arm and drank his 
own life’s-blood, so Northwich subsists on 
its own vitality, and feeds upon itself. 
The last six months the ‘ settling’ has in- 
creased so rapidly that the main street 
hes had to be raised considerably, and the 
houses on one side seem to be peering 
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from their graves, rendering it not im- 
possible to step from the pavement into 
the chamber window.” 


Nov. 9. 


Belgium.—The Belgian legislative ses- 
sion of 1858-59, was opened at Brussels 
by the King in person. His Majesty, the 
Duke of Brabant, and the Count of Flan- 
ders, rode to the Assembly on horseback, 
and were received with much enthusiasm. 
The speech, which was delivered by the 
King from the throne, congratulates the 
Assembly upon the state of the internal 
and external affairs of the country, and 
notifies the approaching introduction of 
certain measures by the Government. 
Among the latter is a law securing a more 
efficacious copyright in literary and artistic 
works; a vote towards establishing addi- 
tional primary schools in various com- 
munes; a bill relative to the administra- 
tion of public charities, and various pro- 
jects tending to favour the expansion of 
home commerce and the relief of local in- 
dustry. The last census has shewn an 
increase in the population of the country, 
of which one of the consequences will be 
an addition to the number of members in 
the Legislative Assembly. The state of 
the national treasury is satisfactory; and 
the ordinary receipts shew a balance over 
expenditure, which has been applied to the 
reduction of the floating debt. ‘The speech 
concludes with an expression of his Ma- 
jesty’s confidence in the patriotism of the 
Assembly, and his full expectation that, 
by its loyal and active support, it will en- 
able the Government to effectually promote 
the national welfare. 


Nov. 10. 


Jaran.—The stipulations of the treaty 
signed at Jeddo on the 26th of last August 


Promotions, Preferments, Sc. 
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have been made public. The treaty en- 
gages first, that there shall be a perpetual 
peace and friendship between her British 
Majesty and the Tycoonof Japan; secondly, 
that diplomatic agents may reside at Jeddo 
and London, with the right of travelling 
freely to any part of the empire ; also either 
power may appoint consuls at any ports 
of the other. The ports of Hakodadi, 
Kanagawa, and Nagasaki, in Japan, are to 
be opened to British subjects on the 1st of 
July, 1859. Nee-e-gata, or if Nee-e-gata, 
be unsuitable, another convenient port on 
the west coast of Nipon, is to be opened on 
the Ist of January, 1860; Hiogo on the 
1st of January, 1863; and British subjects 
may permanently reside in all the fore- 
going ports, may lease ground, purchase or 
erect dwellings and warehouses, but may 
not erect fortifications ; and may go twenty 
to thirty miles around either of them. 
From the 1st of January, 1862, they will 
be allowed to reside at Jeddo, and from 
the Ist of January, 1863, at Osaca, for the 
purposes of trade. The treaty is written 
in English, Japanese, and Dutch, the Dutch 
version to be considered the original. All 
official communications on the part of the 
British to the Japanese authorities shall, 
however, henceforward be written in Eng- 
lish, though for five years from thesignature 
of the treaty, to facilitate the transaction of 
business, they are to be accompanied by a 
Dutch or Japanese version. ‘The treaty 
may be revised on the application of either 
of the contracting parties, on giving one 
year’s notice, after the Ist of July, 1872. 
All the privileges, immunities, and advan- 
tages granted, or to be granted hereafter, 
by Japan to any other nation, are to be 
freely and equally participated by the 
British Government and its subjects. The 
treaty is to be ratified within a year from 
the day of its signature. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Nov. 8. Capt. Wm. Discoll Gosset, R.E., to 
be Treasurer, British Columbia. 

Nov. 8. Capt. Charles Sim, R.E., Surveyor- 
General, Ceylon. 

Nov. 9. The Rt. Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone, 
M.P., to be H.M.’s High Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary to the United States of the lonian 
Islands. 

Nov. 9. His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales and Duke of Cornwall, to be Colonel in 
the army. 

Nov. 9. Col. the Hon. Robert Bruce to be 
a to his Royal Highness the Prince of 

ales, 

Nov.9 Major Robert James Lindsay, Major 
Charles C.Teesdale, C.B., Capt. Geo. Hen. Grey, 
and Viscount Valletort, to be Equerries to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

Nov. 13. Col. Etienne Paschal Tacbé, of Mont- 


| i Canada, received the honour of knight- 
0 


Nov. 18. Dr. Henry Barth to be C.B. 


The Hon. Frederick Bruce to be Ambassador 
to China. 

Col. W. E. Baker, Bengal Engineers, to be 
Secretary of the East India Military department. 

F, A. Carrington, esq., to be Recorder of 
Woodstock. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Leominster.—Capt. the Hon. C. Spencer Bate- 
man Hanbury. 

Reigate.— on. William John Monson. 

Guildford.— Guildford Onsiow, esq. 

Manchester.—Thos. Bazley, esq. 
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BIRTHS. 


Oct. 10. At London, Canada West, the Hon. 
Mrs. Maurice Portman, a son. 

Oct. 12. At Richmond-terr., Clapham-road, 
Kennington, the wife of Major Segar, 8th Hus- 
sars, @ son. 

Oct. 13. At Gibraltar, the wife of Major A. 
Pitcairn, 25th Regt., a son. 

Oct. 14. At Glocester-terr., Hyde-park-gar- 
dens, the wife of Wm. Penrose Mark, esq., H.M.’s 
a for Granada, resident at Malaga, Spain, 
a dau, 

At Waterfield-terr., Blackheath, Mrs. Lindsay 
Ogilvie, a dau. 

Oct. 15. At Galata, Constantinople, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Koenig, a son. 

At Charles-st., St. James’s, London, Mrs. Scott 
oy sae of Sunderland-hall, Selkirkshire, N.B., 
a dau. 

At Great Malvern, the wife of Frederick E. 
Monckton, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 16. At Grosvenor-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. John A. Blackett Ord, a son. 

At Stanley-house, Addison-road, Kensington, 
Mrs. George Henley Barber, a son. 

Oct.17. At Clifton, the wife of Everard Blen- 
cowe, esq., a Son. 

At Craven-hill-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife 
of Charles F. Weber, esq., a son. 

Oct. 18. At the Rectory, Dorchester, the wife 
of the Rev. James Fisher, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. Hungerford Powell, 
late 54th Regt., a dau. 

Oct. 19. At Cambridge-sq., Hyde-park, the 
wife of Lieut. J. H. Hatchard, R.N., a dau. 

At Hertford-st., Mayfair, the wife of Douglas 
Brown, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Charterhouse, the wife of the Rev. Richard 
Elwyn, a son. 

Oct. 20. At Fir-grove, Claughton, Cheshire, 
the wife of R. F. Jones, esq., a son. 

At Kensington, the wife of Henry Glennie, 
esq., a dau. 

Oct. 21. At Cork, the wife of Major Ham- 
mersley, a son. 

At Wyndham-house, Yeovil, the wife of John 
Glyde, esq., solicitor, a dau. 

At Upper Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., Lady Sit- 
well, a dau. 

Oct. 22, At Longford Rectory, Derbyshire, the 
Rev. T. A. Anson, a son. 

At Lowestoft, the wife of H. 8. Waddington, 
esq., jun., a son. 

At 80, Charlwood-st., west, Pimlico, the wife 
of C. J. Proby, esq., a son. 

At Chippenham, Wilts, the wife of W. H. 
Colborne, esq., M.D., a son. 

At Newstead, Wimbledon-park, the wife of 
J. Murray, esq., a dau. 

At Penleigh-house, Westbury, Wilts, the wife 
of William Beckett Turner, esq., a son. 

At Clare-park, Farnham, the wife of George 
Sclater Booth, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Somers-place, Hyde-park, the wife of Wm. 
Cowell Murray, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, a son. 

At New Finchley-road, Hampstead, the wife 
of James Abernethy, esq., C.E., a son. 

Oct, 23. At Cambridge, the wife of the Rev. 
J. W. Donaldson, D.D., a son. 

At Kensington-park-gardens, the wife of W. 
Forster, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

= Plymouth, the wife of W. H. Shafto, esq., 
a dau. 

Oct. 24. At Blenheim-house, West Cowes, Isle 
of Wight, Mrs. J. P. King, formerly of Bath, 
a son. 

At Eccleston-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Frederic Ho- 
bart, a dau. 

At Eton College, the wife of the Rev. C. K. 
Paul, a son. 


Oct. 25. At East Bergholt, Suffolk, the wife 
of Capt. Otho Travers, a son. 

At Totteridge-house, Enfield Highway, the 
= of E. Steane Jackson, esq., M.A., F.G.S., 
a dau. 
Oct. 26. At Abingdon, Berks, the wife of C. 
Hemming, esq., M.D., a dau. 

At Alexandria, Egypt, the wife of Viscount 
A. Patrachi, a dau. 

£ Hinton, the wife of the Rev. A. Matthews, 
a dau. 

At Moorcourt, Herefordshire, the wife of the 
Rev. James Davies, a dau. 

At Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife of C. 
Leathe, esq., of Dominica, West Indies, a dau. 

Oct. 27. At Portman-sq., the Hon. Mrs. Hay, 
a dau. 

At Margaret-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife of 
Dr. Sturt, a son. 

At Westbourne-terr., the wife of Francis M. 
Nichols, esq., a son. 

Oct. 28. At Bramford-house, Bramford Speke, 
the wife of Capt. Harman Hopper, a son. 

Oct. 29. At Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq., the 
wife of S. J. Hallam, esq., a dau. 

The wife of E. E. P. Kelsey, esq:, of the Close, 
Salisbury, and West Lavington, Wilts, a dau. 

Oct. 30. The wife of Sir Edward Strachey, 
bart, of Sutton-court, a son. 

At Woodstreet-house, Bapchild, Kent, the wife 
of William Lake, esq., a dau. 

Oct. 31. At the British Queen, Spencer-street, 
Canonbury-sq., the wife of William Peter Lake, 
a son and heir. 

The wife of W. Coxon, esq., 18th Hussars, a son. 

Nov. 1. At Appleton Rectory, Berks, the wife 
of the Rev. W. J. Butler, a dau. 

At Temple Port Rectory, co. Cavan, the Lady 
Olivia FitzPatrick, a dau. 

At Lympsham Rectory, Somerset, the wife of 
the Rev. J. H. Stephenson, a son. 

At Bedale-hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. Beresford 
Pierse, a son. 

At Highlands, Framfield, Sussex, the wife of 
George T. Tyndale, esq., a son, 

At Ardeley Bury, Herts, the wife of Charles J. 
Bastard, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 2. At Fareham, the wife of Rear-Adm. 
R. Patton, a dau. 

At Barford-house, near Warwick, the wife of 
Capt. Eyton, a son. 

At Sandown, Isle of Wight, the wife of Mr. 
Boyce, builder, of three fine and healthy boys. 

At Twyford, Winchester, the wife of Professor 
Owen, Elphinstone College, Bombay, a son. 

Nov. 3. At Campden-hill, Kensington, the 
wife of W. H. Mugford, esq., Paymaster R.N. 
(and Royal Commission of the Patriotic Fund,) a 
son. 

In Forres-st., Edinburgh, Lady Colebrooke, 
a son. 

At Alton, the wife of L. Leslie, M.D., a dau. 

At Boltons, West Brompton, the wife of James 
Keating, esq., a son. 

At Wilton-st., Belgrave-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
Rowland Winn, a dau. 

At Vernon-house, near Glasgow, the wife of 
Wiiliam Johnson, esq.,a son. _ 

At Ellacombe, ‘Torquay, the wife of the Rev. 
Fitz William L. Taylor, a son. 

At Eaton-place, south, the Hon. Mrs. George 
Denman, a dau. 

At Barnes, Surrey, the wife of G. A. F. Shad- 
well, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 4. At Langford-house, Langford, Somer- 
set, the wife of Edward G. Richards, esq., a son. 

At Preston-hall, the wife of Edward Ladd 
= esq., High Sheriff of the county of Kent, 
a dau. 
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At Sheffield-gardens, Campden-hbill, the wife of 
W. B. Paterson, esq., a dau. 

At Shotover-house, Oxfordshire, the wife of 
George Gammie, esq., a dau. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, the wife of Cuthbert G. 
Ellison, esq., Stipendiary Magistrate, a dau. 

Nov. 5. At Shepton Mallet, Somerset, the wife 
of the Rev. T. J. Burke, a son. 

At Hertford-st., Mayfair, the wife of Sir 
Alexander Duff Gordon, a dau. 

At Somersal Herbert, the wife of Sir W. Fitz- 
Herbert, bart., a dau. 

At Stonywood, near Aberdeen, the wife of 
Alex. Pirie, jun., esq., a dau. 

Nov.+. At Bayswater, the wife of the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Nelson, N.Z., a son, 
stillborn. 

At Kirkdale, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B., the 
wife of Major Fredk. Rainsford, Hannay, a dau. 

At Mill-hill, Hendon, the wife of W.H. Rose, 
esq., of Madras, a son. 

"Te. 7. At Prince’s-pk., Eccles, near Manches- 
ter, Mrs. Henry Payne, a son. 

Nov. 8. At New-lodge, St. Leonard’s Forest, 
Horsham, the Hon. Mrs. Keith Falconer, a dau. 

At Weymouth, the wife of the Rev. R. Patti- 
son, a dau. 

In Harley-st., London, the Hon. Mrs. Walde- 
grave, a dau. 

At Weston-house, Earles-court, Old Brompton, 
Mrs. Dolby, a son. 

At Wavertree, near Liverpool, the wife of 
Henry C. Lucy, esq., a son. 

At Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s park, N.W., 
the wife of William Fox, esq., of Adbury, Hants, 
a dau. 

In Queen.st., Newcastle, the wife of B. Plum- 
mer, esq., twin sons. 

At Compton-castle, the wife of S. W. Sandford, 
esq., a dau. 

you. 9. The wife of Edward Blaxland, esq., of 


Dadmans, near Sittingbourne, Kent, a son and 
eir. 

At Rock-terrace, St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife 
of the Rev. Francis J. Leigh, a son. 

At Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Capt. Henry Edwards Handley, late of the Scots 
Greys, a dau. 

At Carshalton, the wife of William Everard 
Creasy, esq., @ son. 

At Bolougne-sur-Mer, the wife of De Burgh 
Birch, M.D., a dau. 

you. 10. At Gay-st., Bath, the wife of Capt. 
Hugh A. Kennedy, a dau. 

At Convamore, Mallow, Ireland, the Lady 
Emily Becher, a dau. 

At Marlyn, the Hon. Mrs. Newdigate Burne, 
a son. 

At Elm-grove, Southsea, the wife of George 
Long, esq., a son. : 

At Doughbty-st., Mecklenburgh-sq., the wife of 
the Rev. W. A. Hales, B.A., F.R.G.S., Lecturer 
of St. Andrew, Holborn, a dau. 

Nov. 11. At Bath, the wife of C. H. Gabriel, 


esq., a dau. 
“ti Newbury, Berks, the wife of Charles A. 
Graham, esq., a son. 
At Upper-Grosvenor-st., Lady Maria Ponsonby, 
a son. 
Nov. 12. At Hanwood-house, near Shrews- 
bury, the wife of John Lloyd Jones, esq., a son. 
ov. 13. At Cadogan-place, the wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Aitchinson, a dau. 
At Windsor, the Hon. Mrs. Chas. Grey, a dau. 
At the Elms, Diston, Monmouthshire, the wife 
of J. P. King, esq., a dau. 
Nov. 14. At Carnous‘e-cottage, Banffshire, 
Lady Bertha Clifton, a son. 
At Calveley-hall, Cheshire, the Lady Constance 
Grosvenor, a dau. 
Nov. 15. At Mersham, the wife of the Rev. L. 
W. Lewis, @ son. 





MARRIAGES. 


June 2%, At St. Matthew’s, Auckland, New Zea- 
land, Charles Tothill, esq., to Sophia, dau. of the 
late Rev. Charles Maberly, of Owslebury, near 
Winchester. 

July 6. At Avonside, near Christchurch, New 
Zealand, Charles Hawkins Greenstreet, esq., 
seventh son of the late Gen. Greenstreet, of the 
Bengal Army, to Eliza, younger dau. of the Rev. 
C. Mackie, Incumbent of Avonside. 

July 17. At Melbourne, Australia, Geo. Brice 
Pennell, esq., second son of R. L. Pennell, M.D., 
Venbridge, Devon, to Mary, only dau. of the late 
Thomas Mist, esq., Bradford, Wilts. 

At Hobart-town, George Matson, esq., Manager 
of the Bank of Australasia, youngest son of Rbt. 
Matson, esq., of Upper Delse, Rochester, to 
Frederica Christiana, second dau. of the late C. 
W. Sievwright, esq., formerly of H.M.’s 7th Royal 
Fusiliers. 

July 29. At Hobart-town, Charles Henry Geo. 
Carr, eldest son of George Carr Clark, esq., 
Ellinthorp-hall, Tasmania, to Phillis em 9 
eldest dau. of the late Charles Seal, esq., Hobart- 
town, Tasmania. 

Aug.9. At Jullunder, Lieut. Evelyn Pulteney 
Gurdon, 33rd Regt. N.1., Adjutant District 
Police, Saharunpore, eldest son of the Rev. Philip 
Gurdon, of Cranworth, Norfolk, to Mary, young- 
est dau. of Col. Sandeman, of Perthshire, N.B. 

Aug. 18. At Mobile, Alabama, North America, 
John S. McIntyre, esq., to Mary Augusta Hard- 
wich, both of Baldwin County, eldest child of the 
late James Hardwich, esq., of Bristol, and niece 
of William Lovell Phillips, esq., of Oakley-sq., 
Camden-town. 


Sept.4, At St. Helena, Walter Britton, third 
son of J. Moss, esq., of Longwood-house, to 
Elizabeth Amy, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Rofe, esq., of that island. 

Sept.9. At Simla, Capt. Julius Geo. Medley, 
Bengal Engineers, son of the late Wm. Medley, 
esq., of Mansfields, Iver, Bucks, to Adelaide 
Charlotte, dau. of Brigadier Steel, C.B., com- 
manding at Umballa. 

Sept. 11. At Byculla, Bombay, Lieut. Frederick 
Scrivener, Superintendent of Army Schools under 
the Bombay Presidency, to Emma, third dau. of 
Geo, Merrett, esq., C.E., London. 

Sept. 14. At Raymond-hall, St. Andrew’s, 
Jamaica, Major Frederick Cherburgh Bligh, 
H.M.’s 4lst Regt., to Emily Matilda, youngest 
daughter of the Hon. Hinton East, and niece 
S the late Right Hon. Sir Edward Hyde East, 

art. 

Sept. 21. At Caleutta, James A. Mountford 
Patton, esq., of the Bengal Cavalry, only son of 
James Patton, esq., Bengal Civil Service, to Con- 
stance, second dau. of Philip William Le Geyt, 
ay of the Legislative Council. 

ept. 23. At the English Church, Geneva, 
Jean Alexandre Piguet, of Rue des Chanoines, 
Geneva, to Mary Beatrice Sophia, only dau. of 
the Rev. Thos. Palmer Hutton, Vicar of Sompting, 
Sussex. ¥ 
Sept. 25, At Corfu, Penrose John Dunbar, 


Capt. Ist Battalion 3rd Foot (the Buffs), to - 
Elizabeth Anna Clarinda, widow of Wm. Henry. 


Walker, esq., of gw and young- 
est dau. of W. W. Sleigh, esq., -» London. 
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Sept. 28. At the King’s Chapel, Gibraltar, Jas. 
Thomas Earl of Cardigan, Major-Gen., K.C.B., 
to Adeline Louisa Mary, only dau. of Spencer de 
Horsey, esq., and the late Lady Louisa de Horsey, 
yee sister of the present Earl of Strad- 

roke. 

Oct. 5. At Bedford, West Chester County, 
New York, egg ee only son of the Hon. 
and Very Rev. rge Pellew, D.D., Dean of 
Norwich, to Eliza, dau. of Hon. Judge William 
Jay, and grand-dau. of the late Join Jay, Go- 
vernor of the State of New York, and one of the 
Commissioners-who signed the Treaty of Peace 
with Great Britain in 1783. 

Oct.6. At Christ Church, Marylebone, the 
Rev. Alphonso Matthey, to Charlotte Elizabeth, 
elder surviving dau. of George Hadley, esq., 
Dorset-place, Dorset-sq. 

Henry Penfold, surgeon, Rainham, Kent, 
youngest son of Wm. Penfold, esq., of Brighton, 
to Mary, only dau. of the late Wm. K, Packman, 
of Rainham. 

At Dalton-le-Dale, the Rev. Thomas Elton 
Miller, M.A., to Agnes Margaret, second dau. of 
the Rev. J. H. Brown, Vicar of Dalton-le-Dale. 

Oct. 7. At Sutton Coldfield, Lord Walter 
Scott, late of the 15th Hussars, son of the Duke 
of Buccleuch, to Anna Maria, third dau. of Sir 
William Hartopp, bart., of Four-Oaks-hall. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Henry Howard, 
esq., of Burlington-lodge, Queen’s-road. Bays- 
water, to Harriet Amelia, second dau. of Francis 
Canning Hill, esq., solicitor, of Westbourne- 
pk.-crescent. 

At March, Cambridgeshire, Henry Collis, esq., 
B.A., of Gonville and Cuius College, Cambridge, 
only son of the late J. Going Collis, esq., of Dublin, 
to Helen, eldest dau. of Rd. Orton, esq., March. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Michael Barry, esq., 
only son of Professor Barry, of Queen’s College, 
Cork, to Laura, eldest dau. of John Rooke, esq., 
of Tyrrellstown, co. Dublin. 

Oct. 9. At Cheriton, Kent, Capt. Richard 
Henry Travers, of H.M.’s 24th Regt., eldest son 
of the late Col. Travers, of Timoleague, co. Cork, 
to Caroline Mary, third dau. of Thomas Du 
Boulay, esq., of West Lawn, Sandgate, Kent. 

Oct. 11, At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., the 
Hon. Henry Bligh, brother of the Earl of Darn- 
ley, to Emma, youngest dau. of Col. H. Armitage, 
of Broomhill-bank, Kent, 

Oct. 12. At Wigmore, George Vincent Fosbery, 
esq., 3rd Bengal N.I., to Emeline Georgiana, 
only child of Percy F. Hall, esq., of Wigmore- 
court, Herefordshire. 

At the British Legation, Stockholm, Audley 
Charles Gosling, esq., son of the late Capt. G. 
Gosling, R.N., to Ida, dau. of Count Carl August 
de Gyldenstolpe, Chamberlain to her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager of Sweden. 

At Much Dew, Herefordshire, Thomas Webb, 
esq., of the Berrow, Worcestershire, late Capt. 
in the 90th Regt., and Lieut.-Col. in the Wor- 
cestershire Militia, to Ellen Jane, second dau. of 
the late Thos. Hampton Symons, esq., Mynde- 
park, Herefordshire. 

At St. Paul’s, Southsea, Chas. Osborne Baker, 
esq., Capt. Royal Marines, Light Infantry, to 
Georgina Ann, only dau. of the late John C. 
— esq., Colonial Secretary, Tortola, West 

ndies. 

At St. Columb Major, Cornwall, Chas. Watkins 
Merrifield, of the Middle Temple, barrister-at- 
law, to Elizabeth Ellen, eldest dau. of John 
Nicholls, esq., of Trekenning-house. 

Oct. 13, At St. Petrox, Dartmouth, the Rev. 
James Mickleburgh, Vicar of Ashill, Somerset, 
to Caroline Mort, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
John Mort Bate, Inspecting Commander of the 
Dartmouth Coast Guard District. 

At Monkstown, Mark Cumberland Bentley, 
esq., of Corrig-house, Kingstown, to Anna Maria, 
eldest dau. of Robert Muloch, esq., M.D., of 
Charlemont-st., Dublin, and Munster-terrace, 
Kingstown, 
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At Costessey-hall, Norfolk, Basil Fitzherbert, 
son of the late Francis Fitzherbert, esq., to Emily 
Charlotte, dau. of the Hon. Mrs. Stafford 
Jerningham. 

Oct. 14. At Brandleys, near Sanguhar, Dr. 
Hyslop, Residency Surgeon at Baghdad, to 
Marion, eldest dau. of James Kennedy, esq., of 
Cairn-mill. 

At Bitteswell, the Rev. Henry Harper, son of 
the Rev. Latimer Harper, of Burton-hall, North- 
amptonshire, to Mary Gertrude, third dau. of 
Thomas Watson, esq., of Bitteswell. 

At West Hackney, Middlesex, the Rev. Wm. 
Godfrey, M.A., Vicar of Ravenstone, Bucking- 
hamshire, to Jane, dau. of Mr. Henry Dawkes, 
of the same place. 

At Speldhurst, Kent, William, youngest son of 
the late Edmund Moody, esq., of Corston, Somer- 
set, to Charlotte, dau. of the late John Charring- 
ton, esq., Upper Clapton, Middlesex. 

At Eversley, Hants, C. Mann Cornwallis What- 
man, esq., of Salisbury, Wilts, to Charlotte 
Emma, dau. of Lieut. Dew, R.N. 

At St. Mark's, St. Pancras, London, G. Frank- 
lyn Ward, esq., only son of John William Ward, 
of Neweastle, Staffordshire, to Mary Anne, second 
dau. of James Boydell, esq., of Gloucester-cres., 
Regent’s-park. 

At Erith, Ebernezer Rae, of Beadon Well, 
Kent, eldest son of Samuel Rea, ¥ of Leghorn, 
to Gertrude, youngest dau. of Charles Meigh, 
esq., of Grove-lodve, Shelton, Staffordshire. 

At Chirk, North Wales, Rokeby, only son of 
F. Rokeby Appleby, esq., Renishaw, Derbyshire, 
to Martha Matilda, eldest duu. of Edward Bellyse, 
esq., Chirk, late of the Haywood, Cheshire. 

At the British Embassy, Frankfort-on-Maine, 
Alfred Courage, esq., of Chester, to Irene Ellen, 
second dau. of J. W. Carey Whitbread, esq., of 
Lowdham, Suffolk. 

At St. Mary’s-in-the-Castle, Hastings Richard 
Nicholson Lipscomb, —_ of Tring, Herts, to 
Eleanor Ann, younger dau. of the Rev. Jno. 
Edgar Gibson, M.A., Rector of Bermondsey, 
Surrey. 

At Merton, Surrey, Frank Scott Haydon, 
esq., to Ellen Mary, eldest surviving dau. of the 
late Edward Rayne, esq., of West Barnes-park, 
Surrey. 

Oct.19. At Park-gardens, Glasgow, Captain 
Richard Young, of the Depdt Battalion, Fermoy, 
to Jane Milligan, eldest dau. of James Jamieson, 


esq. 

At Dublin, Henry Palk, M.D., only son of 
Alderman Palk, J.P., Southampton, to Georgina 
Jane Mary Rosalie, second dau, of Chas. E, 
Leet, esq., M.D., of St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin. 

At Kelling, Norfolk, the Rev. Edward Brumell, 
Rector of Holt, son of the late H. Brumell, esq., 
solicitor, Morpeth, to Sarah, dau. of the late Rev. 
Theophilus Girdlestone, Rector of Baconsthorpe, 
Norfolk. 

At St. John’s, Oxford-sq., Capt. George Fiott 
Day, R.N., Victoria Cross. Knight of the Legion 
of Honour, to Mary, third dau. of the late James 
Ruddell-Todd, esq., of Portland-place. 

At Upton-cum-Chalvey, J. M. Williams, eldest 
son of J.J. Williams, esq., barrister-at-law, to C. 
Anna Wilson, only dau. of Commander W. W. 
Wilson, R.N., and granddau. of Sir C. H. Palmer, 
Dorney-court. 

At the Holy Trinity Church, Upper Tooting, 
the Rev. Albert Alston, curate of All Saints’, 
St. John’s-wood, to Emily Sarah, eldest dau. of 
Joseph Lucas, esq., of Upper Tooting. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Humphrey Evett, 
esq., of Admaston-hall, to Georgiana Emma 
Simmons, of Park-st., Wellington, Shropshire, 
and dau. of the late Joseph Simmons, esq., of 
Moor-green, near Birmingham, 

Oct. 20. At St. Mark’s, Hamilton-terrace, St. 
John’s-wood, London, John Hall Doe, esq., of 
Hamilton-terrace, to Eliza, youngest dau. of 
Samuel Pearson, esq., of Buglawton-hall, Con- 
gleton, Cheshire. 
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At Blythswood-house, Renfrewshire, Alex- 
ander Henry, second surviving son of Colin 
Campbell, esq., of Colgrain, Dumbartonshire, to 
Agnes, eldest dau. of the late John Campbell 
Douglas, esq., of Mains, Dumbartonshire. 

At Hemel Hempstead, W. Herbert Solly, esq., 
Lieut. 2nd Bengal European Light Cavalry, 
eldest son of 8. Solly, ong: F.R.S., of St. Helen’s- 
place, and the Lawn, Hemel Hempsted, to Su- 
sannah Eizabeth Sophia, eldest dau. of Charles 
E. Grover, esq., of Hemel Hempsted. 

At Cottingham, Yorkshire, Captain Matthew 
Connolly, R.N., second son of Gen. Connolly, 
R.M., .to Augusta Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
late Joseph Carter, esq., of Forton-house, 

ants. 

At Charing, John Vinson, esq., of Fairbourne- 
court, Harrietsbam, to Harriet Mary Elizabeth, 
only dau. of John Brenchley, esq., of Brockton- 
manor, Charing. 

At Hertingfordbury, Charles Irvine Conyng- 
ham Bailey, esq., eldest son of Capt. Bailey, 
R.E., of the Colegreen, Hertford, to Hannah 
Metcalfe, dau. of P. Glenton, esq., of Neweastle. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George Ray- 
mond, esq., of Upper Temple-st., Dublin, bar- 
rister-at-law, to Martha Jane, widow of Maurice 
Collis, esq. 

At Kingswinford, Staffordshire, Henry Thos. 
Hickman, esq., of the Lawn, Hagsley, near 
Stourbridge, Worcestershire, to Katherine, dau. 
of the late John Barker, esq. of Beauchamp-sq., 
Leamington. 

Oct. 21. At Alberbury, Beriah Botfield, esq., 
of Norton-hall, Northamptonshire, and of Hop- 
ton-court and Decker-hill, Shropshire, M.P. for 
Ludlow, to Isabella, second dau. of Sir Baldwin 
Leighton, bart., of Loton-park, Salop. 

At Cheshunt, Hertfortshire, the Rev. John 
Wadland, B.A., of Chester-le-Street, Durham, to 
Annie, eldest dau. of John Gocher, esq., of 
Turner’s-bill. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Sir Edmund 
Filmer, bart., of East Sutton-place, Kent, to 
Mary Georgiana Carolina, eldest dau. of Lord 
and Lady Marcus Hill. 

At St. John’s, Hoxton, Isaac Grainger Rex, 
esq., to Caroline, dau. of Benjamin Haworth, 
esq., of Hull Bank-house, and of Rowlston-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At Stratford-sub-Castle, James Morris, esq., of 
Surrey-lodge, Penge, to Charlotte Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Hugh Price, Rector of 
Newton Tony, Wilts. 

At St. Marylebone, James Fox Bland, esq., 
Capt. in H.M.’s 76th Regt., to Frances Sarah, 
dau. of Col. Bazalgette, Dorset-sq. 

At Ballyshean, Capt. Walker, West York Rifles, 
eldest son of William Walker, esq., of Boiling- 
hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, to Louisa E!izabeth 
Gordon, youngest dau. of the late Henry M. 
Bingham, esq., of Carraroe, co. Galway, and 
niece of the late Right Hon. John Bingham, 
Lord Clanmorris, Newbrook, co. Mayo. 

As Tewkesbury, Samuel Hitch, esq., of Sandy- 
well-park, near Cheltenham, to Elizabeth, widow 
of Arthur William Shute, esq., Southwick-park, 
near Tewkesbury. 

At Edgbaston, John Barnett, esq., of Hands- 
worth, to Sarah, eldest dau. of the late Edward 
Burn, esq., of Norwood, and grand-dau. of the 
Rev. Edward Burn, M.A., minister of St. Mary's, 
Birmingham. 

Oct. 22. At Jersey, Joseph Bailey, youngest son 
of Joseph Hailey Haines, esq., Middle Temple, of 
Denbigh-st., South Belgravia, late of Winchester, 
to Mary Leonora, eldest dau. of the late Hugh 
de Carieret, esq., of Colomberie, Jersey. 

Oct, 23. At Parkstone, Dorset, E. Gibson, esq., 
of ee Knightsbridge, to Margaret, 
third dau. of G. J. Baumbach, esq., Parkstone. 


At Tunbridge Wells, Alexander Oswald Mit- 
chell, esq., to Isabella Oswald Haldane, second 
surviving dau. of the late James F. Gordon, esq. 
_ At the British Legation, Copenhagen, Col. 


Halkett, of the Coldstream Guards, to Margaret, 
only dau. of the late William Kerr, esq. 

At Brighton, Capt. Lendy, eldest son of the 
late Col. Lendy, and Director of the Practical 
Military Institute, Sunbury, to Sophia, eldest 
dau. of Ashburnham H. Bulley, esq. 

At Newington, William Greenwell, only son of 
the late Captain Lax, 34th Regt., to Mary Anne, 
third dau. of Robt. Westgarth, esq., near York. 

Oct. 24. At Barnett, Herts, W. P. Paull, esq., 
solicitor, Plymouth, to Florence Catherine, young- 
est dau. of the late Mr. Congdon, of &t. Mary 
Church. 

Oct. 25. At Corfu, Penrose John Dunbar, 
Capt. lst Battalion 3rd Foot (the Buffs), to Eliz- 
abeth Anna Clarinda, widow of William Henry 
Walker, esq., of Newcastle. 

Oct. 26. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Viscount 
Valletort, eldest son of the Earl and Countess of 
Mount-Edgecumbe, to Lady Katherine Elizabeth 
Hamilton, fourth dau. of the Marquis and Mar- 
chioness of Abercorn. 

At Bath, Patrick Hunter, esq., Capt. 96th 
Regt., to Sophie Storme, youngest dau. of the 
late Edmund Pomeroy Gilbert, esq., 26th (Ca- 
meronian) Regt., and grend-niece of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Walter R. Gilbert, bart., G.C.B. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Henry Walmisley Ham- 
mond, esq., H.E.I.C.S., to Katherine Mary, se- 
cond dau. of the late Rev. Samuel Wyatt Cobb, 
Rector of Ightham, Kent. 

At Speen, Newbury, the Rev. Peter Thomas 
Ouvry, Vicar of —. Bucks, to Anne Louisa, 
youngest dau. of the late John Grubb, esq., for- 
merly of Horsendon, Bucks. 

At Geneva, Edward Lawford, esq., to Frances 
Jane, widow of the Rev. John Levett Bennett, of 
Milton-next-Sittingbourne, and dau. of John 
Levett Yeats, esq., of Meadow-hill, Tunbridge 
Wells. 

At Clifton, Jonathan Lavington, son of La- 
vington Evans, esq., of Bristol, to Harriette Eliz- 
abeth, elder dau. of Henry Brittan, esq., of 
Chudleigh-house, Clifton. 

At Idvies, Forfarshire, Arthur Charles, young- 
est son of the Rev. G. T. Pretyman, Chancellor of 
Lincoln, and grandson of the late Bishop of 
Winchester, to Mary, dau. of the late Henry 
Baxter, esq., of Idvies. ; 

At St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, James Henry 
Mangles, of the Bengal Civil Service, eldest son 
of Capt. C. E. Mangles, M.P., to Isabella Sarah, 
younger dau. of the late Wm. Walker, esq., of 
Glocester-gardens. 

At Amport, Hants, Thomas Best, esq., only son 
of the Rev. Thomas Best, of Redrice, Hants, to 
Louisa Emily, younger dau. of the Rev. G. Shiff- 
ner, Vicar of Amport, and Canon of Chichester. 

At Clapham, Thomas Hall Gladstone, son of 
John Gladstone, esq., of Stock well-lodge, Surrey, 
to Matilda, only dau. of Joshua Field, esq., F.R.S., 
of Balham, Surrey. 

Oct. 27. At St. Paul’s, Liverpool, (having been 
previously married in Scotland,) Thomas Henry, 
eldest son of Thomas Bold, esq., to Jessie Gordon, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Alexander, esq., W.S., F.R.S., 
Edinburgh. 

At Charlton Kings, Cheltenham, the Rev. W. 
Bonner Hopkins, Vicar of Wisbech, to Amelia 
Mary, second dau. of Gen. Sir David Leighton, 
K.C.B., of Bafford-house, Charlton Kings. 

At St. Mary’s, Windermere, William Edward 
Maude, esq., of New Brighton, Cheshire, and of 
Blawith, North Lancashire, to Ruth, second dau. 
of the late Edward Swinburne, esq., of Calgarth, 
Windermere. 

At Fordham, the Rev. Thos. Darby, M.A., of 
St. John’s College, Head Master of Audley Gram- 
mar-School, Staffordshire, to Marianne, eldest 
dau. of Mr. George Dennis, of Fordham. 

At Swillington, the Rev. William Medcalf, of 
Chacombe, near ye to Ellen Eliza, eldest 
dau. of John Towlerton Leather, esq., of Leven- 
thorpe-hall, Yorkshire. 

At St. Mary’s, Kensington, George Swaby, esq-, 
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late Capt. Military Train, and formerly of the 
18th Royal Irish, to Ethel Margarita, only dau. of 
the late W. Meyrick, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Isleworth, Hugh Morton, esq., of Kilmar- 
nock, Ayrshire, to Ellen, second dau. of Isaac 
Gorton, esq., Woodlands, Isleworth. 

Oct. 28. At Bishopsteignton, the Rev. Sydney 
Malet, son of the late Lieut.-Col. Scroggs, of 
Standen, Wilts, to Emma Frances, dau. of the 
late Henry William and Lady Frances Stephens, 
of Cockhaven. 

At Saleombe Regis, Charles Scovell, esq., mer- 
chant and shipowner, of Southampton, to Lavinia, 
dau. of the late Capt. 8S. Andrews, and sister to 
Capt. W. S. Andrews, of Salcombe Mount. 

At Egham, Surrey, the Rev. Hayton Wood, 
M.A., Rector of Holwell, Dorset, late Fellow and 
Dean of Queen’s College, Oxford, to Susan 
Edwards, youngest dau. of John Taylor, esq., 
Paymaster R.N., of Egham, formerly of Credi- 
ton, Devon. 

At Bruton, Somerset, the Rev. Francis John 
Bryant, Vicar of Brent Tor, Devon, to Jane 
Hoskyns, elder dau. of the Rev. C. J. Hoskyns 
Abrahall, Head Master of Bruton School. 

At Weymouth, William Goldsmith, esq., of 
Trowbridge, Wilts, to Hannah, youngest dau. of 
James Aldridge Devenish, esq., of the former 


lace. 
. At Milford, Lymington, Capt. William Smyth, 
R.N., to Sophia, eldest dau. of the late William 
Reynolds, esq., of Milford-house, Milford. Hants. 

At St. Marylebone, John Kent Spender, esq., 
eldest son of J. C. Spender, esq., of Bathwick- 
hill, Bath, to Eliza, second dau. of Edward 
Headland, esq., of Upper Portland-pl., London. 

At Rowde, Thomas Horlock Bastard, esq., of 
Charlton Marshall, Dorsetshire, to Sarah, elder 


dau. of the Rey. Edward Vincent, M.A., Vicar of . 


Rowde. 

At Cheshunt, Thomas Dixon, esq., M.D., to 
Eliza, only dau. of Robert Diggles, esq., of 
Woodlands, Cheshunt, formerly of Calcutta 
and Singapore. 

At South Kelsey, Lincolnshire, J. Lewis Fytche, 
esq., of Thorpe-hall, Elkington, in the same 
county, to Susanna Maria, dau. of G. Skipworth, 
esq., of Moorton-house, South Kelsey. 

At Houghton-le-Skerne, George Sewell, esq., 
of Clapham Rise, London, to Lillies, eldest dau. 
of the late J. Chrisp, *., 

At Uckfield, Charles William Cooper, esq., of 
Cooper’s- hill, co. Sligo, to Anne Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the late Richard Shuttleworth 
Streatfield, esq., of the Rocks, Sussex. 

Oct. 30. At St. Peter’s, Walworth, Emery 
James Churcher, esq., of the India U.C.S., to 
Adeline, fourth dau. of Mr. William Clayton, of 
Selsey, near Chichester, Sussex. 

At St. Mary’s, Weald, Robert Glenn Wesley, 
esq., Canonbury-park, London, to Julianna, only 
dau. of James Benson, esq., South Weald, Essex. 

At Durdham-down, Clifton, Arthur Lloyd, 
esq., of Northam-house, N.D., eldest son of 
Lieut. John Lloyd, R.N., J.P., Panbula, near 
Eden, Auckland, N.S.W., to Elizabeth Lucy, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Lloyd, Curate of 
St. John’s the Evangelist, and late Ecclesiastical 
Commissary of Prince Edward’s Island. 

At Dalkeith, Col. Philip Dundas, to Lady Jane 
Charteris, dau. of the late Francis Earl of 
Wemyss and March. 

At All Saints’, West Ham, Essex, William E. 
Halls, Walter Belchamp, Essex, to Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the late Geo. R. Wheeler, Harley- 
pl., Bow, Middlesex. 

At Chilton, Berkshire, Felix Ladbroke, esq., 
to Selina Catherine Harriet, eldest dau. of the 
-— James Whyte, esq., of Pilton-house, Devon- 

hire. 

Nov.1. At Middle Norton, James Drysdale, 
esq., M.R.C.S.E., of Aberdour, Fife, to Anne 
Baxter, eldest dau. of Mr. James Kennedy. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Richard Lambert, 
esq., Hyde-park-gate South, Kensington, to 
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Mary, elder dau. of Richard Stratton, esq., 
Coventry-street. 

At Ringstead, Norfolk, Wm. May, esq., of 
Footscray, Kent, to Eliza, second dau. of Thomas 
Wharton, esq., of Ringstead. 

Nov. 2. At Barnstaple, John Norris Marshall, 
esq., to Letitia Mary, second dau. of John Mar- 
shall, cogs of the Old Barnstaple Bank. 

At Milbvorne Port, William Webster, esq., of 
Upton-hall, Birkenhead, to Sophia Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the late Charles Curme, esq., of 
Dorchester. 

At Tadcaster, Richard Silver Oliver, esq., of 
Bolton-lodge, to Isabella Anne, second dau. of 
Henry James Ramsden, esq., of Oxton-hall, and 
cousin of Sir John W. Ramsden, bart., M.P. 

At Seaton, the Rev. Wm. Harris, M.A., of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and Curate of Seaton, 
to Editha Mary Ann, third dau. of tie Rev. C. J. 
Glascott, Vicar of Seaton. 

At Great Torrington, Michael Rimmington, 
esq., to Margaret Ann, eldest dau. of George 
Braginton, esq., banker, of Great Torrington. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. W. Crosbie 
Harvey, 9th Foot, eldest son of the late Henry 
R. Harvey, esq., of Kyle, Wexford, and great 
nephew of the late William, fourth Baron Bran- 
don, to Rosa Cordelia, only dau. of E. 8. Hor- 
ridge, esq., of Cheltenham. 

At Melville-house, Thomas R. B. Cartwright, 
esq., son of the late Sir Thomas Cartwright, 
G.C.H., of Aynho, Northamptonshire, to Lady 
Elizabeth J. Leslie Melville, eldest dau. of the 
Earl of Leven and Melville. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Walter Mea- 
cock, third son of Josiah Wilkinson, esq., o 
Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, to Louisa Rack- 
ham, eldest dau. of Wm. Chappell, esq., F.S.A., 
of Harley-place. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, G. D. Badham, 
esq., eldest son of D. Badham, esq., of Bulmer, 
Essex, J.P., and Deputy-Lieut., to Marianne, 

youngest dau. of Capt. B. Barlow, late 35th 
egt., of Budleigh Salterton. 

At Ashtead, John Anthony James, only son of 
Lieut. Hayland, of Little Hampton, to Elizabeth, 
widow of Henry Maydwell, esq., of Leatherhead, 
—_ 

At Hurley, Berks, John Barnett, esq., of Wood- 
ford, Essex, to Elizabeth, dau. of Matthew Free- 
body, esq. 

At Stondon Massey, Mr. Henry Langdon, 
Park-farm, Doddinghurst, to Sarah Ann, young- 
est dau. of James French, esq., Stondon-hall, 
Essex. 

At Thurning, Norfolk, the Rev. John Fenwick, 
B.D., Rector of Thurning, and lete Fellow and 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to 
Mary Frances, widow of Purefoy Huddleston, 
esq., and eldest dau. of James Gay, esq., Thurn- 
ing-hall. : 

At Liverpool, Charles Gwillim Jones, esq., of 
Gray’s-inn and Porchester-sq., London, to Tape, 
eldest dau. of John Jerdein, esq. 

At Harrow-weald, the Rev. W. H. Smith, 
M A., Rector of Sevington, Kent, to Mary Anne, 
eldest dau., of Henry Wilshin, esq., Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 

At Cheltenham, John Mears, esq., of Exeter, 
to Eliz. Sarah, widow of John Anderson, M.D., 
Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals, Cheltenham. 

At St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, the Rev. E. F. B. 
Bourke Fe!lowes, Vicar of Kilham, Yorkshire, to 
Caroline D’Albeyhill, eldest surviving dau. of 
Col. Lethbridge, of the India Service. 

At Totnes, the Rev. Geo. Ware, M.A., Rector 
of Ashton, to Caroline Sarah, widow of Edmund 
Ortt, M.D., late of Teignmouth. 

At the Viceregal-lodge, Dublin, his Excellency 
the Earl of Eglinton and Winton, Lord-Lieut. of 
Ireland, to Lady Adela Capel. 

At Manchester, Elijah Pryce, esq., of Liver- 
pool, to Jane T. E., only dau. of the late Capt. 
Robert Balfour, R.N., of Stirling. 

At Shrewsbury, Edwin T. Oakley, of Liverpool, 
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son of J. Oakley, esq., of Piccadilly, and Golder’s- 
green, Hendon, to Jane Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
John B. Oakley, esq., of English Frankton, 
Shropshire. 

At the Abbey-church, Bath, the Rev. John 
Farmer, to Mary Jaue, only dau. of William 
Tuckett, esq., Bath. 

At Calcutta, George Brown, esq., to Hannah, 
eldest dau. of John Thomas, esq., of Bletsoe, 
Bedfordshire. 

Nov. 4. At Hastings, Samuel Skinner, son of 
the late Henry William Cobb, esq., of Ivy-church, 
Kent, to Laura Dan, second dau. of the late G. 
Boys, esq., of Rochester, Kent. 

At Swainswick, the Rev. E. George Edwards, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. Charles Roston 
Edridge Awdry, Rector of Draycot Cerne, Wilts. 

At Hatch Beauchamp, Somerset, Capt. Raban, 
to Fanny Jane, only child of the Rev. William 
Gould, Rector of Hatch Beauchamp. 

At Christchurch, Paddington, the Rev. Sam. 
Wm. Hall, of Wolfreton-house, Kirk-Ella, to 
Catharina, youngest dau. of Wm. Ellis, esq., of 
Fulford Field House, near York. 

At St. John’s, Clapham Rise, Robert Hartnoll 
Moore Jackman, esq., to Eliza Ellen, third dau. 
of Win. Bartlett Beard, esq., of Wells, Somerset. 

At Kenwyn, Henry Spry Leverton, esq., sur- 
geon, to Miss Parkyn, of Truro. 

At St. Feock, Charles J. Bennett, esq., of 
Tregony, surgeon, to Elizabeth Coad, second 
dau. of Thomas Simmons, esq., of Killiganoon. 

At Bath, Paul Lawless, esq., of Boobajan, 
Burnet River, New South Wales, to Ellen, dau. 
of William Nash, esq., of Keelarush, co. Cork. 

At Norton, Durham, William Whytehead, 
eldest son of R. G. Boulton, esq., M.D., of Bever- 
ley, to Mary Huddleston, only surviving child of 
the late John Gibson, end R.N. 

At Sandal Magna, Hugh William Jackson, 
jun., esq., of Wakefield, to Emily Caroline, dau. 
of John Marsden, esq., of Walton-house. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Peter Wells, esq., 
of Winkfield, near Windsor, to Julia, widow of 
Major Sutton, H.M.S., and dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Robert Harvey, C.B. 

At St. Mary Abbots, Kensington, Richard John 
Maxwell Gumbleton, esq., of Glanatore, co. Cork, 
J.P., to Isabella Matilda, only surviving dau. of 
the Hon. Judge Des Barres, late of the Supreme 
Court, Newfoundland. 

At Hitchin, Clarke Hales, esq., of the Manor- 
house, Bassingbourne, Cambridgesh., to Anne, 
second dau. of John Warren, esq., of Hitchin. 

Nov. 6. At the Sardinian Ambassador’s chapel, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, Capt. Alexander Tweedale, 
late Bombay Cavalry, to Maria Katharine, young- 
est dau. of John Rorke, esq., of Tyrelstown and 
Upper Temple-st., Dublin. 

At Broadwater, Thomas Stephen Oliver, esq., 
of Courtlands, Goring, Sussex, to Elizabeth Ann 
Selby, eldest dau. of Robert Carr Foster, esq., of 
Worthing. 

At Plymouth, John T. Tillmann, esq., of the 
South Devon Shipping Company, to Emily, eldest 
dau. of Henry Kingcombe, esq., Yelm. 

At St. Mary’s-in-the-Castle, Hastings, Henry 
W. Stansfeld, esq., of the Manor-house, Flockton, 
to Anne Walker, younger dau. of the late George 
M’Kay Sutherland, esq., 93rd Highlanders, of 
Aberarder, and grand-dau. of the late John 
Walker, esq., of Crow Nest, Halifax. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Mowbray Morris, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Emily, youngest dau. 
of the late W. F. A. Delane, esq. 

At Buckingham Chapel, Clifton, Wm. Rees, 
esq., of Haverfordwest, and Scoveston-house, 
Scoveston, to Mary Salter, Vynyard-ter., Clifton- 
pk., widow of Samuel Salter, esq., of Trowbridge. 

Nov. 9. At Taunton, John Nathaniel, young- 
est son of the late Lieut. William Haydon, of 
Crediton, to Mary, dau. of the late Sam. Taylor, 
esq., of Hambridge, Somerset. 

At Liverpool, Henry C. B. Thomas, esq., eldest 
son of Wm. Thomas, esq., of Girvan-house, The 
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Brook, West Derby, to Susan Elizabeth Farley, 
youngest dau. of Isaac Ketchum, esq., merchant, 
Liverpool. 

At Old Lambeth, Henry Kennet, of Clapham- 
rise, gent., to Jemima Richardson, youngest dau. 
of the late Wm. Richardson, esq., Brompton, 
Surrey. 

At St. Paul’s, Winchmore-hill, William, third 
son of William Cobbett, esq., of the Firs, Winch- 
more-hill, to Charlotte Isabella, only dau. of G. 
W. Macmurdo, esq., F.R.S., of Winchmore-hill, 
and New Broad-st., London. 

At St. John-the-Evangelist, Westminster, the 
Rev. Charles Frederick Secretan, M.A., Incum- 
bent of the Church of the Holy Trinity, Vauxhall- 
bridge, to Jessie, second dau. of Wm. J. Thoms, 
esq., of St. George’s-sq., Belgrave-road. 

At Horsham, Francis Neale, esq., of Pagham, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Mr. Geo. Sharp, 
of Hardham. 

At Bow, Middlesex, Mr. John Moore, second 
son of Henry Moore, esq., of Windsor, to Sarah, 
dau. of the late Capt. John Weller. 

At St. Alban’s, F. A. Lloyd, esq., of St. Mark’s- 
ter., West Brompton, to Eliza Jane, dau. of the 
late Mr. Robert Essex, of Trinidad-pl., Islington. 

Nov. 10. At Leeds, John Lupton, esq., to Mary, 
dau. of James Buckton, esq., of the Elms Chapel, 
Allerton, near Leeds. 

At Aigburgh, James Templeton Wood, of the 
Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, youngest son of 
H. Wood, of Wood-hill, co. Surrey, H.E.I.C.S., 
to eee Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Moon, esq., of Liverpool. 

At Upper Chelsea, George Smith, esq., of Tor- 
villas, Campden-hill, Kensington, to Augusta, 
eldest dau. of John Bentley, esq., of Sloane-st. 

At Upper Chelsea, Mr. J. J. Gillaume, of Red- 
hill, Reigate, Surrey, late of Chester-sq., London, 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Ousby, 
M.A., of Poole, Dorset. 

At St. Mary’s, Dover, Charles Holden Arthur 
Ormerod, esq., B.A., of Wadham College, Oxford, 
eldest son of the late Charles Ormerod, esq., of 
the Board of Control, to Mary Eliza, fourth dau. 
of Capt. J. B. Knocker, R.N., of Dover. 

At St. Paul’s, Hammersmith, Dr. Alexander R. 
Croucher, eldest son of J. T. Croucher, esq., of 
Shadwell, to Catherine Green, only dau. of H. 
Green, esq., Vine-cottage, Hammersmith. 

At South-st., Finsbury, David Da Costa An- 
drade, esq., of Brunswick-sq., to Eliza, second 
dau. of the late David Da Costa Andrade, esq., 
(uncle of the bridegroom, ) of Acton-green, Turn- 
ham-green, Middlesex. 

Nov. 11, At Abbotsham, Henry Everingham, 
esq., of Harlow, Essex, to Georgiana, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. William Dansey, Rector of 
Donhead St. Andrew, Wilts, and Prebendary of 
Salisbury. 

At Christchurch, St. Marylebone, John Digby 
Wingfield Digby, esq., eldest son of the Rev. J. 
W. Wingfield Digby, Vicar of Coleshill, Warwick- 
shire, to Maria, eldest dau. of Capt. Frederick 
Madan, of Northwick-ter., St. John’s-wood. 

At Brompton, Thomas Griffith, esq., of Park- 
cottage, Putney, to Catharine Lucy, younger 
dau. of David Davies, esq., of Onslow -sq., 
Brompton. 

Joseph Balfour, esq., of Upper Clapton, to 
Louisa Ann, only dau. of William Henry Cotton, 
esq., of the same place. 

At St. Jaimes’s, Piccadilly, Major Chas. Warley, 
of South Carolina, to Julia Clara, youngest dau. 
of the late Charles Rowcroft, esq., her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul at Cincinnati, United States of 
America. 

At Navestock, Mr. John Pepper, of Bedford-st., 
Bedford-sq., London, to Mary, only dau. of Mr. 
Michael Smith, of Romford, Essex. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, George Robert, 
eldest surviving son of William Tyler, esq., of 
Upper Tulse-hill, to Augusta, eldest dau. of F. 
Wm. Stein, esq., of Elgin-road, Kensington-pk. 

At St. Marylebone, Cuas. Prilip Austin Oman, 
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esq., of Hattouree Tirhoot, Bengal, to Ann, third 
dau. of the late Wm. Chadwick, esq., of Grove- 
park, Surrey. 

AtSt. James’s, Dover, the Rev. J. W. Haddock, 
Curate of Campton-with-Shefford, to Louisa Rose, 
second surviving dau. of the late Rev. J. Taddy, 
Rector of Northill, Beds. 

At Godstone, H. Haggitt, esq., of the Grange, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, to Marianne, third dau. of 
the late Charles Hampden Turner, esq., of 
Leigh-place. 

At Camberwell, Warner Reeve, youngest son 
of Capt. Spalding, of Fort Augustus, Inverness- 
shire, N.B., to Henrietta Mushet, dau. of Thos. 
Waugh, esq., of the Grove, Camberwell. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., William Miller, 
esq., of Piccadilly, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of 
John Farley Leith, esq., barrister-at-law, of 
Gloucester-ter., Hyde-park. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Beauchamp H. St. 
John, second surviving son of the late Sir Albert 
Pell, one of the Judges of the Court of Review, 
to Julia Caroline Maria, second dau. of the late 
Edward Tyndale, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

Nov. 12. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Geo. E. 
March, esq., to Florence, youngest dau. of the 
late T. Wentworth Beaumont, esq., of Bretton- 
hall, Yorkshire. 

Nov.13. At St. Matthew’s, Denmark-hill, Mr. 
Thos. Muir Grant, of Upper Park-st., Islington, 
to Louisa, fourth dau. of the late F. H. Woodcock, 
esq., Lieut. R.N., of Brixton, ee 

At St. Paul’s, Ball’s-pond, Archibald Brankston, 
esq., of Forest-hill, to Mary Jane, youngest dau. 
of Thos. Turnbull, esq., of Islington. 

Nov. 15. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George 
Baird, esq., of Strichen, Aberdeensh., to Cecilia, 
dau. of Vice-Admiral Hatton. 

Nov. 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lieut.- 
Col. John Alex. Ewart, C.B., 93rd Highlanders, 
third son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Ewart, to Frances, 
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eldest dau. of J. Spencer Stone, esq., of Calling- 
wood, co. Stafford. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Sir George Baker, 
bart., of Loventor, Devon, to Augusta Catherine, 

oungest dau. of the late Sir R. Fitz-Wygram, 

art. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. H. Venables, 
Precentor of Chester, to Jessy Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late Jeddere-Fisher, esq., Culverden. 

At Market Deeping, the Rev. H. C. Monkhouse, 
Curate of Heydour, Lincolnshire, to Ellen Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Holland, esq., of 
Market Deeping. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. M. H. Begbie, B.A., 
third son of Major-Gen. Begbie, Madras Artillery, 
to Anna Eliza, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
Swiney, Bengal Artillery. 

At St. Thomas’, Stockton-heath, near Warring- 
ton, Robert Davies, esq., solicitor, Warrington, 
to Agnes, elder dau. of the late Edward Gaskell, 
on Birch-dale, near Warrington. 

ov. 17. At All Saints’, Dovercourt, Essex, 
Thomas Gash, esq., Lieut. Ceylon Rifle Regt., to 
Jane Margaret, eldest dau. of John Mann, esq., 
Terrace, Dovercourt, New Town, and Colchester, 

At Bath-house, Piccadilly, the Hon. Lord Ash- 
burton, P.C., of Bath-house, Piccadilly, to Miss 
Stewart Mackenzie, of Seaforth, Braham-castle, 
Dingwall, Ross-shire, youngest dau. of the Hon. 
Mrs. Mackenzie, and grand-dau. of LordSeaforth. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Major Rbt. J. 
Lindsay, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, and Equerry 
to H.R.H. Prince of Wales, son of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Lindsay, of Balcarras, Fifeshire, to the 
Hon. Harriett Sarah Loyd, only dau. of Lord 
and Lady Overstone. 

ov. 18. At Bath, Lieut. Wm. C. Palmer, 4th 
Regt., M.N.I., Executive Engineer, D.P.W., 
second son of Col. John Freke Palmer, late of the 
Madras Army, to Anne Mary, younger dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. F. Hickes, Bombay Army. 





OBITUARY. 


Str W. Ret, K.C.B. 


Oct. 21. Major General Sir W. Reid, 
K.C.B., late Governor of Malta. 

He belonged to that corps of Royal 
Engineers which has furnished so many 
men to do essential service to their coun- 
try, not merely in the ordinary routine 
of their duty, but by the voluntary exer- 
tion of talent and energy of character in 
the pursuits of science, and in the govern- 
ment of the dependencies of the British 
Crown. 

Sir William Reid obtained his commis- 
sion on the 10th of February, 1809; was 
a Captain on the 20th of December, 1814; 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel on the 10th of 
January, 1837; Brevet-Colonel on the 11th 
of November, 1851; and Major-General on 
the 30th of May, 1856. 

Within a year of receiving his first com- 
mission he was sent to the Peninsula, and 
served to the end of the war. He was at 
the three sieges of Badajoz, the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, the siege of the forts 
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and the battle of Salamanca, the sieges 
of Burgos and San Sebastian, and battles 
of Vittoria, Nivelle, Nive, and Toulouse, 
and was wounded at Badajoz, Ciudad Rod- 
rigo, and San Sebastian. He was present 
at the attack on Algiers under Lord Ex- 
mouth in 1816. 

In 1832 he was employed at Barbados 
in rebuilding the Government buildings 
which had been destroyed by the hurri- 
cane of the preceding year, and then he 
first conceived the idea of endeavouring to 
trace the laws which govern the move- 
ments of these agents. 

Subsequently, as Governor of Bermuda, 
Barbados, and Malta; as chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851; and as the author of the 
“ Law of Storms,” he rendered services to 
this country which ought not soon to be 
forgotten. Of the local improvements 
which he effected in his several govern- 
ments, and the vigour and spirit which he 
infused into his administration of their 
affairs, we cannot speak in detail. His 
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government of Bermuda was the subject 
of an article entitled “A Model Governor,” 
in “ Household Words,” some years ago. 
His tenure of office at Barbados was short. 
Soon after his return he received the com- 
mand of the garrison at Woolwich, which 
he held until he was requested to take the 
chair of the committee for managing the 
Great Exhibition, with absolute power in 
ease he should find it necessary to exercise 
it. It is not too much to say that the 
success of the Exhibition, at least in its 
early stages, and, above all, its punctual 
opening at the appointed time, contrary 
to the repeated declaration of the French 
that it could not and would not be done, 
were in a great degree owing to his tran- 
quil energy and determination, which in 
some instances refused even to yield to 
the highest influence, to which every one 
else had given way. At the close of the 
Exhibition he was made a K.C.B., and the 
government of Malta was conferred upon 
him, which he administered during the 
Crimean war; and there were not a few 
persons here who regretted that he had 
not the administration of the war itself 
nearer to the scene of action. He only 
returned last summer, at the expiration 
of the usual period of colonial government. 
His well-known work on the “ Law of 
Storms”—that is, on the laws of motion 
of the tropical whirlwinds—was founded 
in a great measure on his own experience 
in the West Indies, where he had been on 
military duty before his government of 
Bermuda. This work, it may not be 
generally known, is not merely a theo- 
retical investigation, but of eminently 
practical value to all who have to navi- 
gate in the seas both of the East and 
West Indies. What was, in fact, a second 
edition of it was published a few years 
ago under the title of the “ Progress of 
the Development of the Law of Storms.” 
It is remarkable that such a work should 
have proceeded from a military, and not 
a naval officer; but Sir W. Reid’s mind 
was one that could not be idle, or fail to 
be impressed with any phenomena either 
of the natural or moral world with which 
he was brought into contact. He pos- 
sessed the placid and calm temper of a 
true philosopher, with a determination to 
avoid all personal conflicts and disputes, 
which is sometimes not an accompaniment 
of philosophy, combined with a rare talent 
for conducting business and making his 
colleagues and subordinates do their best. 
In private life he was one of the most 
amiable of men, with a pleasant mixture 
of gravity and cheerfulness. His father 
was a Scotch minister. Sir W. Reid was 
married to a daughter of the late Mr. 


Bolland, of Clapham, of whom two others 
were the wives of the present Bishop of 
Lichfield and of the late Baron Bolland. 
His wife died a few months before him, 
and he has left five daughters. 





Siz Jonn Porter, M.P. 


Oct. 25. At Manchester, aged 43, Sir 
John Potter, M.P. for that borough, and 
the head of the well-known mercantile 
firm of Potters and Norris, a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant (since 1851) of the 
County Palatine, a city magistrate and 
visiting justice of the gaol, and an alder- 
man and active member of the Manchester 
corporation. 

“ Sir John Potter was the eldest son of 
the late Sir Thomas Potter (the first 
Mayor of Manchester, twice elected to 
the civic chair in successive years) by 
his second wife, the daughter of the late 
Thomas Bayley, Esq., of Manchester. He 
was born at Polefield, near Prestwich, in 
1815, and was educated in the University 
of Edinburgh. During his father’s life- 
time Sir John did not take any active 
part in public life; but shortly after the 
death of Sir Thomas, which occurred in 
March, 1845, he was called forward to 
succeed his father in various public duties 
and functions. He was introduced into 
the Manchester council by being at once 
elected an alderman; while he was placed 
on the commission of the peace for the 
county within two months after the de- 
cease of his father. His popularity grew 
rapidly with all classes, and on the 9th 
of November, 1848, he was elected to the 
civic chair; which, for three successive 
years, in compliance with requests from 
almost all the members of the corpora- 
tion, he filled with credit and honour to 
himself, and with no small advantage to 
the town. Before his mayoralty, the old 
party spirit,—remaining from the bygone 
contests for supremacy which had agitated 
the community from the grant of the 
parliamentary franchise to Manchester 
by the Reform Act of 1832, and which 
had to some extent been revivified by the 
opposition to the incorporation of Man- 
chester from the year 1838,—still con- 
tinued to push its barriers into every 
social circle, till there remained scarcely 
a spot of neutral ground on which whig 
and tory, liberal and conservative, corpo- 
rator and anti-corporator, churchman and 
dissenter, could meet in amity, and—with- 
out the slightest compromise of principle, 
or the laying down a single dogma of 
their respective political, theological, or 
municipal beliefs or opinions—learn, sim- 
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ply by knowing each other better, to en- 
tertain a higher mutual respect and esteem. 
It was reserved for Sir John Potter to 
effect, by his many high social qualities, 
and the great respect in which he was 
personally held by men of all parties, a 
great and important social change in this 
respect. In the liberal and courteous dis- 
pensation of his civic hospitalities he 
brought together gentlemen who till then 
had met nowhere else, unless as opponents 
in some public arena. The length of his 
term of office gave him large facilities, of 
which he fully availed himself, for ripen- 
ing the intercourse of our most respected 
and valuable citizens, from the cold inter- 
change of civilities with which it com- 
menced, into the cordial respect and es- 
teem which all right-minded men may 
and ought to feel towards each other, 
however separated by party or by denomi- 
national distinctions. We need not ad- 
duce further proof of this than the fact 
that between the deceased, who lived and 
died a conscientious and zealous dissenter, 
and the Bishop of Manchester, a firm and 
steady friendship was formed, which is 
closed only by death. Another great la- 
bour of his mayoralty is one the success 
of which was always a matter of the deep- 
est interest to him even to the premature 
close of his active and useful life—we refer 
to the founding of the Manchester Free 
Library, a good work, of which it would 
be to rob him of his due reputation were 
we merely to say that he took the chief 
part. By his great social influence, by 
his direct personal advocacy of the object, 
and his persevering canvass of his numer- 
ous friends for substantial aid, he really 
became the founder of that noble institu- 
tion, which every succeeding generation 
among us will value more highly than its 
predecessors. That it was not a mere 
popularity-seeking scheme is obvious from 
the fact that, even within the corporation 
itself, it met with great and strenuous 
opposition. But Sir John never wavered 
in his aim, never relaxed in his efforts, till 
he saw this favourite object of his desires 
securely and satisfactorily attained; and 
we believe there are few of his many pub- 
lic acts and efforts to which he looked 
back with more pure and disinterested 
satisfaction than the establishment of the 
Free Library. When his mayoralty, pro- 
tracted to the unusual term of three years, 
was drawing to its close, the Queen hon- 
oured Manchester with a visit; and, on 
the 10th October, 1851, in presence of 
thousands of his fellow-citizens, conferred 
on their popular and excellent Mayor the 
honour of knighthood. We know of no 
other instance of father and son, each as 


the chief magistrate of a great city, re- 
ceiving this honour in succession from the 
same sovereign, and his fellow-citizens 
generally rejoiced in the gracious act as 
a compliment to themselves. In politics 
Sir John was an advanced liberal, advo- 
cating the enlargement of the electoral 
body to the extent of household suffrage. 
On his benevolence and kindliness of heart, 
his readiness to do good with all the energy 
of his impetuous nature, and on the many 
excellent traits of his private character, 
especially in the domestic relations of life, 
we must not dwell. These are ‘treasured 
memories’ with those who knew him best ; 
but his death, in what seems but the mid- 
day of life, will be mourned by the great 
body of this community.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 





Tae Rev. Coartes Marriort. 


Sept. 15. At Bradfield, Berks, aged 47, 
the Rev. Charles Marriott, B.D., Fellow 
of Oriel College, joint editor of the “ Li- 
brary of the Fathers,” and author of se- 
veral theological works. The “ Literary 
Churchman” supplies us with the follow- 
ing memoir :— 

“Mr. Marriott was distinguished from 
his youth by his earnest, conscientious, and 
thoughtful character. Even trivial mat- 
ters, which many do not consider worth 
thinking about, but on which much often 
depends, were duly weighed and considered 
by him. In society he was generally silent 
and thoughtful, but very observant of all 
that was going on around him, seldom 
speaking unless spoken to, and then often 
taking several minutes before he gave an 
answer to a question which had perhaps 
been asked heedlessly, but of which he saw 
all the bearings better than the person 
who had asked it, and would not give his 
answer until he had turned them all over 
in his mind; and then it would be so cau- 
tious and guarded, that it was sometimes 
difficult to fathom his meaning; but when 
the hearers had arrived at it, they found 
a depth in it which they had little antici- 
pated. Such conversation was often re- 
membered for years afterwards. It was 
easy then to see that this was no ordinary 
man, and as he advanced in years and his 
judgment ripened, he became more de- 
cided and positive in his views, and better 
estimated both by friends and opponents. 
He was naturally of an irritable temper, 
and occasionally, when his sense of right 
and justice was offended, he would give 
vent to his indignation in very strong and 
unsparing language, as some may remem- 
ber, But in general he had obtained the 
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was considered as the very personification 
of meekness, gentleness, and patient labour 
in any work which he believed to be for 
the service of the Church. He never spared 
himself, and did not allow himself sufficient 
rest ; he seemed not to be able to spare the 
time necessary for sleep, and this probably 
helped very much to wear out his strength, 
which was never great; he frequently suf- 
fered from illness of which continual drow- 
siness was one of the symptoms, but he al- 
ways contrived to shake it off when there 
was work to be done. 

“But our present duty is not so much 
with his personal as with his literary cha- 
racter, and although we must lament that 
a man of his extraordinary learning and 
thoughtful mind should have left so little 
of his own writings behind him, yet enough 
remains to shew in some degree what he 
would have done if leisure had been al- 
lowed him, and he had not given himself 
so much to the service of his friends. 

“ Mr. Marriott was born at Church Law- 
ford, Warwickshire, August 24, 1811, and 
was entered at Exeter College, Oxford, in 
Michaelmas term, 1829, and gained an 
open Scholarship at Balliol in 1830, which 
was considered a remarkable proof of abi- 
lity, inasmuch as his education had been 
private, and he had not had the advantage 
of a public school, with the exception of a 
few weeks passed at Rugby. In 1832 he 
obtained a First Class in Classics and a 
Second in Mathematics. In 1834 he 
was elected a Fellow of Oriel, and soon 
afterwards became Tutor. In 1839 he was 
appointed Principal of the Diocesan Col- 
lege at Chichester, which he resigned in 
1841 to return into residence at Oriel 
College, when he took the office of Dean. 
It was while at Chichester, we believe, 
that he began his literary career, by print- 
ing a single sermon in June, 1841. 

“ In 1843 he published a sermon preached 
at Bradfield on the death of the rector, 
entitled, ‘Numbering our Days,’ with an 
Appendix on self-examination, public and 
private prayer, and some other subjects. 
In the same year he published a volume 
of ‘Sermons preached before the Univer- 
sity and in other Places,’ ranging from 
1838 to 1843. They were published in 
consequence of the urgent desire of his 
friends, and with characteristic modesty 
he says in the Advertisement prefixed to 
them, ‘As the writer is conscious that 
many things are imperfectly explained, he 
begs to have that construction put upon 
them which is most agreeable to the doc- 
trine of the holy Catholic Church in all 
ages, and in particular of that branch of it 
to which, through the mercy of God, he 
belongs.’ In April, 1844, he published 


the first part of Analecta Christiana, a 
selection of extracts from the Fathers of 
the Church, intended as a reading-book 
for the use of students in divinity, the 
want of which he had experienced at Chi- 
chester; and in the spring of 1848, the 
second part, completing the volume. About 
the same time he published his valuable 
‘Hints on Private Devotion,’ which reached 
a third edition in 1850. For deep thought- 
fulness, and as suggestive of thoughts to 
others, this work is perhaps unrivalled. 
In 1848 he also addressed in print a ‘ Let- 
ter to the Rev. E. Woollcombe, Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, on University 
Extension, and the Poor Scholar Question.’ 
Mr. Woolleombe had previously printed a 
letter to the Provost of Worcester on the 
same subject, to which Mr. Marriott wished 
to call attention, and to add further sug- 
gestions of his own, as the subject had oc- 
cupied his thoughts for many years, and 
was one of those always uppermost in his 
mind, His plan was to found a new col- 
lege or hall expressly for poor students, 
which he thought very preferable to mix- 
ing them up in the existing colleges, where 
the rate of expenditure is fixed by long 
habit higher than is consistent with the 
narrow means of the class which he de- 
sired to benefit. His benevolent heart 
was always full of the project of throwing 
open the University to the studious of all 
classes, and he always regretted that the 
habits of modern society had shut out poor 
students from our colleges, just as the 
selfish pew-system had shut out the poor 
generally from our churches. He always 
deprecated the encroachments of the mid- 
dle classes upon the poor, and one good 
object of his life was to remedy this as far 
as possible. He had obtained promises of 
considerable sums of money for the founda- 
tion and endowment of a hall for poor 
students, and it is still hoped that the 
project will not be allowed to die with 
him. 

“In the same year, 1848, he issued, in a 
tract, ‘Prayers for Persons associated in 
aid of Christian Missions.’ In the early 
part of the year 1849 he published ‘ Re- 
flections on a Lent Reading of the Epistle 
to the Romans,’ intended to accompany a 
careful study of the whole Epistle, distri- 
buted through a series of days. They are 
the result of much practical reading and 
deep meditation, and, as usual with his 
writings, are very suggestive. 

“In 1849 he also edited ‘ The Life and 
Times of Hinemar, Archbishop of Rheims, 
by the late Rev. James C. Prichard, M.A., 
Vicar of Mitcham, and formerly Fellow 
of Oriel College” This work had been 
written by his friend while at Madeira and 
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Barbados in search of health. It was in- 
tended to form one of a series of Ecclesi- 
astic Biographies from the Littlemore 
Press, but the plan was not carried any 
farther. 

“ In 1850 he was instituted to the vicar- 
age of St. Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford, where 
his faithful preaching soon won the atten- 
tion of his congregation, and proved a 
means of most beneficial impression to his 
parishioners. Here he preached ‘Five 
Sermons on the Principles of Faith and 
Church Authority,’ which were published 
in 1850. These were published in answer 
to the request of a friend who had claims 
on the author both from his office and 
from personal intimacy. He had found 
that he frequently had to answer in pri- 
vate the difficult question—‘ What are 
the grounds of our belief in any of the 
particulars of the faith ?’ and he thought 
it might be useful to throw out publicly 
such a statement as might suggest to 
others the tone of thought most likely to 
lead to solid satisfaction and the attain- 
ment of truth. ‘The path of humility 
and good order is the way to truth and 
unity; and if every one were first to en- 
deavour to receive the truth as handed 
down to him by his own forefathers, and 
then to extend, in a secondary way, to 
others the same favourable construction 
which this endeavour would lead him to 
put on the documents of his own Church, 
even the present divided state of Christen- 
dom might before long be brought to an 
end.’ 

“In 1850 he published a second vo- 
lume of ‘Sermons preached in Bradfield 
Church, Berks, Oriel College Chapel, and 
other places, which he inscribed to his 
brother, the Rev. John Marriott, Curate of 
Bradfield. He apologizes for the want of 
style and finish in the language of some 
of these sermons, but justly observes that 
this is the outward form only, and al- 
though ‘written at the notice of a few 
hours, he has often been putting down 
the thoughts of many years.’ 

“In 1852 he published a ‘Sermon on 
the Occasion of the Death of the Duke 
of Wellington,’ choosing for his subject, 
‘ Singleness of Purpose the Secret of Suc- 
cess,’ which excited considerable atten- 
tion, and reached a second edition. 

“In 1854, on the occasion of the collec- 
tion for the Patriotic Fund, he preached 
at St. Mary’s a sermon on the ‘ Unity of 
the Spirit,’ a thoroughly practical sermon, 
which was printed at the request of the 
parishioners. In the same year he edited 
and printed at his own press, then re- 
moved to Oxford, an old collection of 
Latin Prayers, Preces Private in studio- 


sorum gratiam collecte, et Regia auctori- 
tate Anno MDLXVitl, Londini edita. 

“ In 1855 he published a small volume of 
* Prayers for Morning and Evening,’ &c., 
intended chiefly for the use of persons 
who are in the habit of attending the 
daily services of the Church, and consist- 
ing chiefly of collects, versicles, &c., 
avoiding long prayers. In the same year 
he republished an article from the ‘ Chris- 
tian Remembrancer’ on ‘The Co-opera- 
tion Principle not opposed toa true Po- 
litical Economy; or, Remarks on some 
recent Publications on subjects relative to 
the Intercommunion of Labour, Capital, 
and Consumption.’ This was written 
under the influence of the Chevalier St. 
André, and intended to advocate a new 
scheme of supplying the place of regular 
shopkeepers. It was amiable and well- 
intended, as everything coming from Mr. 
Marriott was, but in the opinion of many 
of his friends it shewed symptoms that 
his mind had been overworked, and the 
scheme itself was condemned as altogether 
visionary and impracticable, as in fact it 
proved. 

“In addition to all these laborious 
works, he was for more than ten years as- 
sociated with Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble as 
joint editor of the ‘Library of the Fa- 
thers,’ and the greater part of the irksome 
task of reading the proof-sheets and some- 
times of revising the translations fell upon 
him, who never shrank from any amount 
of patient labour. From 1844, when he 
edited the first volume of St. Gregory on 
the Book of Job, being vol. xviii. of the 
series, to the time of his sudden illness, 
1855, when he published vol. xxxvii., he 
was incessantly at work on this laborious 
undertaking. 

Our narrative would not be complete 
were we to omit to mention that Mr. 
Marriott was the first Editor of the Lirr- 
BARY CHURCHMAN, and that to his judg- 
ment, and knowledge of what was wanted, 
must mainly be attributed whatever our 
readers may have approved of the object 
and form of this journal. Feeling and 
acknowledging the vacuum in literature 
which the LirERARY CHURCHMAN aspired 
to fill, he willingly undertook the conduct 
of the new publication, and certainly the 
responsibilities of Editorship could scarcely 
have been intrusted to more cautious or 
more capable hands. How conscientiously 
he set about his task appears from a pas- 
sage in his introductory article in the first 
number of this journal :— 

“¢Our undertaking is begun in the re- 
collection that “in the multitude of words 
there lacketh not sin,” and in the sense of 
that responsibility which attaches to every 
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attempt to direct, or even aid, the judg- 
ment of others in matters of serious im- 
portance. That sin will be best avoided, 
that responsibility best discharged, if our 
own convictions are soberly and unflinch- 
ingly expressed, while facts and arguments 
are clearly and impartially stated.’ 

“Among the more important articles 
which he contributed may be mentioned 
a review of Mr. Maurice’s Lectures on 
‘Learning and Working,’ L. C., vol. i. p. 
8; on Dr. Pusey’s ‘ Doctrine of the Real 
Presence,’ p. 31, and ‘Saravia on the Eu- 
charist,’ p. 34; on ‘The Dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception,’ pp. 57 and 82; 
and on the ‘ Augustinian Doctrine of Pre- 
destination,’ p. 102. There are others, but 
these will suffice to indicate the soundness, 
variety, and extent of his theological ac- 
quirements, and his honest style of criti- 
cism. So well and so wisely did he and 
those associated with him lay the founda- 
tion of this journal, that their successors 
have not thought it advisable to depart in 
any material particular from the original 
plan. To him it will ever be much in- 
debted, and this bricf sketch of his useful 
life, however heartily given, is but an in- 
sufficient acknowledgment of our obliga- 
tions to his wisdom and industry. 

“On June 29, 1855, he was attacked 
with paralysis, and after lingering in pa- 
tient suffering till September 15 of the 
present year, he departed to his rest, leav- 
ing an example which will never be for- 
gotten by a large number who had the 
benefit of association with him in the 
University of Oxford.” 





JosEPH CARNE, Esq. 


Oct.12. At Penzance, Cornwall, aged 76, 
after a long and painful illness, which he 
bore with Christian fortitude, Joseph 
Carne, Esq., Justice of the Peace for 
the County of Cornwall, F.R.S., F.G.S., 
M.R.I.A., Honorary Member of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, &ec., &e. 

None of the great fiscal changes which 
have of late years affected the mining 
produce of Cornwall were made without 
his active and most useful interference ; 
and little that was important took place 
in the county without the judicious ad- 
vice which he was always ready to give. 
He rendered valuable public services in 
the commission of the peace, being emi- 
nently qualified for that responsible office 
by his accurate knowledge of the law and 
intimate acquaintance with local usages, 
coupled with unequalled clearness of per- 
ception and soundness of judgment. He 
was pricked for Sheriff in 1837, but de- 
clined serving the office. Mr. Carne ar- 


dently devoted himself to literature and 
science from early life, and possessed a 
fine library and mineralogical collection. 
His admirable papers on the Cornish 
Mines, and on the Geology of the county, 
published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, of the Geological Society of 
Cornwall, and of the Statistical Society, 
are models of arrangement, perspicuity, 
and brevity. Of late years Mr. Carne 
had much withdrawn from public life, 
but this scarcely lessened his influence, 
which was wide-spread and powerful. He 
was a munificent supporter of many of 
the religious societies and public institu- 
tions, and his large estates were justly 
and prudently administered under his own 
especial direction. 

The deceased was the son of William 
Carne, Gentleman, an opulent banker of 
Penzance, who died in 1836 at the ad- 
vanced age of 82, leaving three surviving 
sons, Joseph, William, and John, the el- 
dest of whom is the subject of this notice. 
The third son, John, a graduate of Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, who died in 1844, 
without issue, was the author of “ Letters 
from the East,” “ Letters from Switzer- 
land and Italy,” “Tales of the West,” 
“ Lives of Eminent Missionaries,” “ Strat- 
ton Hill,” “The Exiles of Palestine,” and 
several other works. A younger son, 
James, D.D., of Oriel College, Oxford, was 
Vicar of Charles, Plymouth, where (with 
his wife) he fell a victim to the cholera in 
1832, leaving three sons and two daugh- 
ters, of whom only one daughter now 
survives. 

The subject of this notice married in 
1808 Miss Mary Thomas, of Haverford- 
west, by whom he had issue two sons and 
four daughters: his sons both died at an 
early age, (one of them leaving a daugh- 
ter,) and his wife in 1835, but his four 
daughters survive him. 

His remains were interred with great 
privacy in Phillack churchyard on the 
16th of October. 

The family of Carne has been settled in 
the west of Cornwall for about three cen- 
turies, it being a junior branch of the 
Welsh Carnes, formerly of Wenny and 
now of Nash in Glamorganshire. The 
gentleman lately deceased was the senior 
member of this branch, which is now re- 
presented by his nephew, the Rev. Jolin 
Carne, (only son of his brother William,) 
who holds the curacy of the small parish 
of Moreleigh, in the south of Devon. 





Rosert PEMBERTON Mines, Esq. 


Nov. 10. At his seat, Fryston-hall, 
near Pontefract, aged 74, Robert Pem- 
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berton Milnes, Esq., formerly M.P. for 
Pontefract. 

The deceased was born on the 20th of 
May, 1784, and married, in 1808, Hen- 
rietta Maria Monckton, daughter of Robert 
Monckton Arundel, fourth Viscount Gal- 
way, and had issue, Richard Monckton 
Milnes, M.P. for Pontefract, and Henrietta 
Eliza, the present Viscountess Galway. 
“The family of Milnes,” according to 
Burke’s “ Peerage,” “was formerly seated 
in the romantic village of Ashford-in-the- 


Water, Derbyshire, and were considerable ~ 


proprietors of estates in that county in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. William Milnes, 
residing at Ashford, within the Hundred 
of the High Peak, at that period, had a 
numerous family. From his eldest son, 
Richard, descended the Milnes of Dun- 
stone-hall and Aldercar-park, in the county 
of Derby, represented by Philip Gell, Esq., 
of Hopton, in that shire, whose father 
married, in 1774, Dorothy, youngest 
daughter and co-heir of William Milnes, 
Esq. The present family of the Milnes of 
Yorkshire derived their descent from James 
Milnes, fourth son of the above-named 
William Milnes, who resided at Tapton- 
hall, in the parish of Chesterfield, and was 
buried there on the 2nd of April, 1651.” 
The late Mr. Milnes was a deputy-lieuten- 
ant of the West Riding, but we believe he 
never was qualified as a magistrate, and 
forseveral years he represented the borough 
of Pontefract in Parliament, but on re- 
tiring from that constituency he entered 
into private life, and rarely took part in 
political questions. During the memorable 
corn-law agitation, however, Mr. Milnes 
defended the landed and farming interests 
with vigour, and although he did not as- 
sume any prominent position himself he 
contributed valuable assistance, both in 
purse and personal energy, to the success 
of the champions of the agricultural cause. 
In 1850, when Pope Pius IX. launched 
his memorable “bull” at this country, a 
profound sensation was created throughout 
the kingdom by the arrogance and inso- 
solence of the proceeding. The celebrated 
letter of Lord John Kussell to the Bishop 
of Durham fanned the flame of agitation, 
which continued to rage with increased 
violence for months. Monster meetings 
to protest against the Papal aggression 
were everywhere held, and at the great 
county gathering in the castle-yard at 
York, Mr. Milnes delivered a powerful 
speech in defence of the Protestant in- 
terests thus wantonly assailed. ‘This was 
Mr. Milnes’ last appearance on a platform, 
so far as we are aware, and since then he 
has devoted himself entirely to the private 
duties of his station.— Doncaster Chronicle. 


Wit11am Ayrton, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 


William Ayrton, Esq., was born 22nd 
Feb., 1777, and died 8th May, 1858. 
He was the youngest son of Dr. Ayrton 
(Master of the Chapel Royal to George 
III.) and Ann, daughter of William Clay, 
Esq., of Burgage-hill, Notts. He was 
married in 1803 to Marianne, daughter 
of Dr. Samuel Arnold. 

Mr. Ayrton was a Fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies; was one of the 
original members both of the Royal Insti- 
tution, Albemarle-street, and of the Athe- 
neum Club. In early life he held a cap- 
tain’s commission in the Queen’s Royal 
Volunteers, Westminster. 

He had an extensive acquaintance with 
London society in all its forms, aristo- 
cratic, professional, and literary. He pos- 
sessed a well-stored and cultivated mind, 
and a fine memory, well supplied with cu- 
rious anecdotes. These things combined to 
render him a most agreeable companion. 

In the palmy days of the “ Morning 
Chronicle,” when Mr. Perry was proprie- 
tor, Mr. Ayrton was its honorary musical 
and literary critic—his contributions were 
from 1813 to 1826; and he wrote the re- 
views of the Ancient and Philharmonic 
Concerts in the “ Examiner” from 1837 
to 1851, also gratuitously. He was one of 
the originators of the celebrated Philhar- 
monic Society, of which it is not too much 
to say that it owes its being mainly to his 
exertions. It is not so well known as it 
ought to be that to him the English pub- 
lic owe the first representation of Mozart’s 
celebrated opera, Don Giovanni. 

In 1817, Mr. Waters, the then proprie- 
tor of the Opera House, committed the 
management to Mr. Ayrton. In Hogarth’s 
* Memoirs of the Opera” it is stated that 
Mr. Ayrton on this occasion made a spirit- 
ed attempt to affect some important re- 
forms in its administration ; and though 
he failed in that immediate object, yet he 
produced a great and permanent benefit 
by the impulse he gave to the public taste. 
He was aware that the obstacles to the 
production and proper performance of the 
best operas arose, not from the public, but 
from the performers themselves, whose ar- 
rogance and caprice were permitted to 
overrule the manager. It was the object 
of Mr. Ayrton to break through the tram- 
mels of singers and dancers, and by the 
uncontrolled exercise of his own judgment 
and taste, to present the public with some 
of the masterpieces of the great German 
as well as Italian composers. Mr. Ayrton’s 
first step was to visit Paris, and there he 
not only engaged some already celebrated 
“ stars,” but, from some of the second and 
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third rate theatres, he selected several 
artists then unknown, but who afterwards 
obtained a far-spread reputation; the re- 
sult was one of the most efficient com- 
panies ever assembled on the Opera stage. 
The principal singers consisted of Madame 
Camporese, Madame Fodor, and Signors 
Crivelli, Ambrogetti, Naldi, and Augri- 
sani. Madame Pasta was also engaged ; 
she was then (though married) a mere 
girl, but she discovered talents which gave 
promise of her future greatness. With 
this excellent company, the manager 
brought out, for the first time in Eng- 
land, the Don Giovanni of Mozart. Its 
impression on the public was instantane- 
ous. It was performed twenty-three times 
during the season, to overflowing audi- 
ences, and each night was hailed with ac- 
clamations. Such was the enthusiasm it 
excited, that it might have been performed 
night after night; but the manager pro- 
duced also the Figaro and Clemenza di 
Tito of Mozart, the Penelope of Cimarosa, 
the Agnese and Griselda of Paer, and the 
Molinara of Paesiello; a variety of excel- 
lence unparalleled in any other season 
either before or since. 

Though the efforts of the manager were 
rewarded by the fullest approbation of the 
public, yet he found himself unable to con- 
tinue them. During the whole season he 
had to contend with the opposition of the 
performers, who were too often supported 
by aristocratic patrons, and by the pro- 
prietors of the theatre in their cabals, 
intrigues, and refusal to do their duty. 
Finding it impossible to make head 
against such obstacles, Mr. Ayrton, at 
the end of the season, retired from the 
management. 

In the year 1821 we again find Mr. Ayr- 
ton manager of the Opera. Mr. Ebers, in 
his “Seven Years of the King’s Theatre,” 
says, that having been requested to under- 
take the theatre, he stipulated that his ac- 
ceptance should be conditional to Mr. Ayr- 
ton undertaking the direction; with this 
protection he thought himself tolerably 
safe, as the talent and established reputa- 
tion of Mr. Ayrton was in itself a guarantee 
of success. Mr. Ebers adds that a sort of 
committee of noblemen was formed to 
assist and countenance the manager in an 
arduous undertaking commenced under 
circumstances of peculiar difficulty ; but a 
difference with this committee as to the 
assignment of parts to the performers, a 
matter peculiarly within the province of 
the manager, led to Mr. Ayrton’s resigna- 
tion before the termination of the season. 

The arduous nature of the duties of 
manager is illustrated by Mr. Ebers by the 
following anecdote. He says, —“I was 
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dining one day with Mr. Taylor, when the 
subject of capital punishments was started, 
during the discussion of which Taylor re- 
mained in a reverie. A gentleman at table 
advocated the abolition of the punishment 
in all cases; ‘ What then would you inflict 
on a criminal of the worst kind?’ asked 
another. ‘By said Taylor, starting 
up, ‘make him manager of the Opera House; 
if he deserved a worse punishment, he 
must be a devil incarnate.’” 

In Talfourd’s “ Final Memories of 
Charles Lamb” is a comparison between 
Lamb’s “ Wednesday nights” and the even- 
ings at Holland-house. After describing 
Lamb’s guests, Godwin, Burney, Robin- 
son, Alsager, Phillips, Leigh Hunt, and 
Hazlitt, he refers to “Ayrton, mildly 
radiant at the continual triumph of Don 
Giovanni, for which Lamb, incapable of 
opera, is glad to take his word.” But 
Talfourd is not altogether correct in stating 
that Lamb was incapable of opera, as wit- 
ness the “rhymed letter” which Lamb 
sent to Mr. Ayrton, printed in Lamb’s 
letters, beginning,— 

** My dear friend, 
Before I end, 
Have you any 
Orders for Don Giovanni 
To give 
Him that doth live 
Your faithful Zany ? 
Without raillery, 
I mean gallery 
Mes ; 
For I am a person that shuns 
All ostentation, 
And being at the top of the fashion : 
And seldom go to operas 
Except in forma pauperis.” 

Mr. Ayrton was editor of the “ Har- 
monicon” from 1823 to 1833, and wrote 
most of the literary matter of that rich 
store of music and criticism, which has 
since been well plundered without acknow- 
ledgment.. He wrote the musical articles 
and musical biography in the “Penny 
Cyclopedia,” from its commencement in 
1833 to its termination in 1844. In 1834-5 
he collected and edited the “Sacred Min- 
strelsy,” a collection of the sacred music 
of the great masters of all ages and na- 
tions. He also collected and edited in 
1834-5, and 1836, the “ Musical Library,” 
a cheap publication of the fine music of 
all ages, countries, and masters. He also 
wrote some musical notices in “ Knight’s 
Pictorial Edition of Shakespere.” In ad- 
dition to these works, he has left a great 
collection of manuscript materials for a 
philosophical history of music, and for a 
dictionary of music, the fruits of many 
years’ patient research. 

He has left a daughter unmarried, and 
ason, Mr. W. S. Ayrton, who is a Com- 
missioner of the Court of Bankruptcy. 
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Hvueu Lee Parrinson, Esq., F.R.S. 


Nov. 11. At Scots House, West Boldon, 
Gateshead, aged 60, Hugh Lee Pattinson, 
Esq., F.R.S., a native of Alston, in Cum- 
berland. 

The son of a respectable tradesman, Mr. 
Pattinson took a part in his father’s busi- 
ness till manhood, when, as a mineralo- 
gist, he entered upon a wider sphere, and 
the appointment was subsequently con- 
ferred upon him of Assayer to the Lords of 
the Manor of Alston, (the Commissioners 
of Greenwich Hospital). He was a‘ter- 
wards engaged in the same capacity at Mr. 
Beaumont’s lead-works in Blaydon; and 
here it was that he achieved his world- 
wide fame. 

The desirableness of some more economi- 
eal mode of extracting silver from lead 
had been long obvious to those conversant 
with that branch of our national industry, 
and Mr. Pattinson was for some years en- 
gaged in occasional experiments on the 
subject. He attempted in vain to sepa- 
rate the lead from the silver by distillation 
and long-continued fusion. Various other 
experiments were tried, both in the dry 
way and by the application of liquid men- 
strua. All were alike unsuccessful. But 
his patient labours were not to go unre- 
warded. It happened in the month of 
January, 1829, that in the prosecution of 
his object he required lead in a state of 
powder, and, to obtain it, adopted the 
mode of stirring a portion of melted lead in 
a crucible until it cooled below its point of 
fusion, by which process the metal is re- 
duced to a state of minute subdivision. He 
was now on the threshold of his great dis- 
covery. He saw—and was struck with 
the fact—that as the lead cooled down to 
nearly its fusing point, solid particles, like 
small crystals, made their appearance 
among the molten mass, gradually in- 
creasing in quantity as the temperature 
fell. Having watched the phenomenon 
twice or thrice, he began to conceive that 
possibly some difference might be found in 
the proportions of silver held by the part 
that crystallized and the part that re- 
mained liquid; and following up his con- 
jecture by experiment, its truth was de- 
monstrated—the liquid lead yielding, on 
cupellation, much more silver than the 
crystals, 

Three or four years passed away before 
Mr. Pattinson made his discovery practi- 
cally available to the extent of his wishes; 
there were difficulties to be overcome in 
its profitable application; but all these 
gave way before his ingenuity and perse- 
verance; and the result, as estimated 
twenty years ago, was equivalent to an 
addition of 54,000 ounces of silver to the 
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wealth of England and Wales—a con- 
siderable portion of which, it is pleasant to 
know, found its way into his own pockets ; 
and while the lead was impoverished of 
its silver, it was improved in character by 
the abstraction. 

Prior to Mr. Pattinson’s process (for 
which he took out a patent), the extraction 
of silver from lead could only be pursued 
with profit when the more precious metal 
was present in the proportion of 20 ounces 
to the ton. The minimum was now re- 
duced to 3 ounces; lead-mines, before 
neglected, could be worked with advan- 
tage; and the new mode of working came 
into use far beyond the limits of our own 
island. 

Among Mr. Pattinson’s other improve- 
ments in the industrial arts, there is but 
one more that we will mention—his sub- 
stitute for white lead. With “sulphate of 
alumina,” the “concentrated alum” of 
commerce, (the manufacture of which was 
originated by the Felling Chemical Com- 
pany,) was exhibited in 1851, at the 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, “ oxichloride 
of lead,” prepared by decomposing native 
galena by the hydrochloric acid which is 
produced in great excess in the manufac- 
ture of soda—dissolving the chloride of 
lead thus formed in bviling water, and 
mixing the solution with the proper 
quantity of lime water to convert one-half 
of the chloride into oxide. The old plan is 
to convert metallic lead into white lead ; 
the new, to obtain the white lead direct 
from the ore. Specimens, with illustrations 
of its use in oil-painting, were sent to the 
Exhibition from the Washington Chemical 
Works, by the son-in-law of the deceased, 
Mr. Isaac Lowthian Bell. 

. In 1838, when the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science met in 
Newcastle, Mr. Pattinson was appointed 
Secretary of the Section of Chemistry and 
Mineralogy ; and read a paper on his then 
“new process” for “the extraction of 
silver from lead ;” and before the meeting 
closed was requested, with Mr. T. Richard- 
son, to take charge of a pecuniary grant 
from the Council of the Association, “for 
galvanic experiments on rocks in the 
vicinity of Newcastle.” At the close of 
the meeting he accompanied several of the 
members to Alston, as their guide to the 
lead-mines of his native district—the dis- 
trict in which the researches with which 
he was entrusted were to be made. “ Fox’s 
Experiments on the Electricity of Metallie 
Veins” were at that time fresh in the 
memories of many British Associationists, 
and hence the commission which he and 
Mr. Richardson received. The task was not 
neglected. “A Report of Galvanic Ex- 
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periments to determine the Existence or 
Non - existence of Electrical Currents 
among stratified Rocks,” was presented in 
1839, the result being that no such 
currents could be detected. 

In or about the year 1834, in partner- 
ship with Mr. John Lee (a relative) and 
Mr. George Burnett, both of whom he 
survived, he commenced the Felling 
Chemical Works, which now cover a 
larger area than the Crystal Palace, and 
employ a thousand workmen. 

Ten years later—about 1843—the de- 
ceased commenced also the works at 
Washington, in which are carried on, 
amongst other manufactures, that of mag- 
nesia, by a process discovered by himself, 
and patented, the result being a much 
purer and cheaper article, and one which 
has driven almost every competitor out of 
the field. In the neighbourhood of the 
Washington Works a populous and grow- 
ing community now exists, which will 
make a respectable figu.e in the census of 
1861, under the head of “Pattinsontown.” 

Every one is familiar now with “ Arm- 
strong’s Hydro-Eleciric Machine.” It was 
Mr. Pattinson who first, in the month of 
October, 1840, as a correspondent of the 
“ Gateshead Observer,” brought before the 
public the phenomenon which, presenting 
itself at an engine at Cramlington colliery, 
gave birth to the machine. He also com- 
municated a paper on the subject to the 
November number of the “ Philosophical 
Magazine,” (a periodical to which, we be- 
lieve, he was a not unfrequent contributor). 
And to this paper, and one by Mr. W. G. 
Armstrong, simultaneously published, we 
refer the reader. The illustrious Faraday, 
inan accompanying note, says of the phe- 
nomenon, that “it gives us the evolution 
of electricity during the conversion of 
water into vapour upon an enormous scale, 
and therefore brings us much nearer to 
the electric phenomena of volcanoes, water- 
spouts, and thunder-storms, than before.” 

In 1850 the deceased was appointed, in 
Newcastle, to the office of a local Com- 
missioner in promotion of the Great Ex- 
hibition of 1851; and with other eminent 
chemists, (M. Dumas, the distinguished 
Frenchman, being Chairman,) he served on 
the Chemical and Pharmaceutical jury at 
the Crystal Palace. 

In 1856, when Professor Smyth was pre- 
paring for “ his residence above the clouds” 
on the Peak of Teneriffe, to make astrono- 
mical observations untroubled by the 
lower depths of our atmosphere, the de- 
ceased, with characteristic liberality, placed 
at his service the telescope of which the 
learned observer speaks in his report as 
“the great Pattinson equatorial.” 
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He was a man of unbounded munifi- 
cence. His public subscriptions were ever 
liberal, and his private charity extensive. 
He was an ardent friend of education, 
and especially amongst his own people. 
We have frequently had occasion to men- 
tion the excellent schools and reading- 
rooms established in connection with the 
works in which he was a partner. No 
expense was ever spared if he thought 
the workmen or their children could be 
improved in their education; and baths, 
savings’-banks, &c., also had his care. He 
invariably treated the humblest individual 
in his employ with consideration and 
kindness. He loved particularly the peo- 
ple of his native town. His tongue was 
racy of the soil that gave him birth, and 
his heart warmed to its inhabitants. He 
was ever ready to aid them in their good 
works. He was one of the largest sub- 
scribers to their beautiful town-hall, of 
which he laid the foundation-stone, but 
the opening of which he must not behold. 
He will be there, however, in the thoughts 
of all, when the ceremony takes place ; 
for well they know that in him they have 
lost one of their best friends. 

“The old master” was sorely missed at 
the Felling Chemical Works when last 
the annual examination of the schools 
was held, and he, for the first time, was 
absent. Many of the children were ob- 
served in tears—his best monument. 

The deceased was a member of the 
Royal, the Royal Astronomical, and many 
other learned societies. He died a Vice- 
President of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of Newcastle, of which, on 
the nomination of the Rev. Anthony Hed- 
ley and others, he was elected a member 
on the 6th of March, 1822. Much earlier, 
however, (while yet at Alston,) he had the 
use of its philosophical apparatus ; and he 
was ever sensible of his obligations to the 
institution in his youth. 

From his boyhood the deceased was 
known for his “turn” for mechanics and 
chemistry ; and he early became so pro- 
ficient that he delivered lectures to his 
townsmen and the surrounding villagers, 
with illustrative experiments. Nor, to 
the latest year of his life, did he cease to 
be a student, but was ever careful to keep 
pace with the science of the day. He was 
also a man of great general information, had 
a rich fund of anecdote and a genial dispo- 
sition, and was an instructive and enter- 
taining companion. 

Mrs. Pattinson, who was born, we be- 
lieve, on the same day with himself, sur- 
vives her husband, and he also leaves a 
son and three daughters,— Hugh Lee 
Pattinson, Esq., of Stote’s Hall, Jesmond, 
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Mrs. R. B. Bowman, of Newcastle, Mrs. 
Isaac Lowthian Bell, of Washington, and 
Mrs. R. S. Newall, of Gateshead.— Gates- 
head Observer. 





Mr. Ropert Owen. 


Nov. 17. At Newtown, Wales, his na- 
tive place, aged 89, Mr. Robert Owen, 
founder of the system known as Socialism. 
We are indebted to the “Duily News” 
for the following memoir :— 

“With Robert Owen dies one of the 
clearest and most striking signs of our 
times. He was a man who would have 
been remarkable at any period for the 
combination that was so strong in him of 
benevolence and inclination to ordain and 
rule; but these natural dispositions took 
form under the special pressure of the time. 
So entire was the suitability, thus far, of 
the man to his age, that there can be little 
doubt that if he had been gifted with the 
power in which he was most deficient— 
reasoning power—he would have been 
among the foremost men of his genera- 
tion. As it was, his peculiar faculties so 
far fell in with the popular need, that he 
effected much for the progress of society, 
and has been the cause of many things 
which will never go by his name. During 
his youth and early manhood, at the end 
of the last century, ignorance, poverty, 
and crime abounded, under the pressure 
of a long and hard war; at the same 
time, the old methods of society had been 
brought into question in a very radical 
way, where they were not overthrown, by 
the French Revolution ; and the combined 

enevolence and administrative power of 
Robert Owen, applied to social difficulties, 
made him a political theorist. As for the 
result, he could assert dogmatically, and 
he could prove his convictions, to a con- 
siderable extent, by act; but he could not 
reason. If he could have reasoned, he 
might have achieved what he was con- 
stantly expecting, and have changed the 
whole aspect of civilisation. 

“He must have been an extraordinary 
child, judging by his own amusing ac- 
count of himself as a teacher in a school 
from the age of seven. He was under- 
master at nine. He maintained himself 
as a shopman for a few years, being 
always treated with a consideration and 
liberality which testify to there having 
been something impressive about him. 
Arkwright’s ‘machinery was then coming 
into use; and at the age of eighteen, 
Robert Owen became a partner in a cot- 
ton-mill where forty men were employed. 
He was prosperous, and rose from one lu- 
crative concern to another till he became 
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the head of the New Lanark establish- 
ment, which included a farm of 150 acres, 
and supported 2,000 inhabitants. The 
ordinary notion of Robert Owen among 
those who had not examined his operations 
is, that he was that kind of ‘amiable en- 
thusiast’ who is always out at elbows, and 
making his friends so; but nothing could 
be further from the truth. He was a 
consummate man of business, never wrong 
in concrete matters, however curiously mis- 
taken in his abstract views. He made 
many fortunes, and enabled others to make 
them; and if he had been selfish and 
worldly, might have died the wealthiest 
of cotton lords, or a prodigious landed 
proprietor. No one could go over any of 
his successive establishments, in Scotland, 
America, or England, without being con- 
vinced, in the first place, of the economy 
of association, and, in the next, of Mr. 
Owen’s remarkable ability in the ordina- 
tion and conduct of the machinery of 
living. His arrangements for the health 
of an aggregate multitude, for their com- 
fortable feeding, clothing, leisure, and 
amusement; the methods of cooking, 
warming, washing, lighting; the manage- 
ment of the mill and the farm, the school 
and the ball-room, everything requiring 
the exercise of the economic and adminis- 
trative faculties, was of a rare quality of 
excellence under his hand. In ten years, 
while all the world was expecting his ruin 
from the new-fangled schemes, he bought 
out his partners at New Lanark for 
84,0007. His new partners and he realised 
in four years more than 150,0002. profit ; 
and he bought them out for 114,000/. 
These are facts which ought to be known. 

“Those New Lanark mills were set up 
when Owen was a boy, in 1784, by Ark- 
wright, in conjunction with the benevolent 
David Dale, of Glasgow, whose daughter 
became Robert Owen’s wife. How they 
were managed by Owen we have seen. In 
1816 he found himself at liberty to try 
his own methods with his work-people ; 
and his social and educational success was 
so striking, that many of the great ones of 
the earth came to him to learn his method. 
In spite of his liberalism, emperors and 
kings and absolute statesmen went to La- 
nark, or invited Mr. Owen to their courts. 
In spite of his infidelity, prelates and their 
clergy, and all manner of dissenting lead- 
ers, inspected his schools. In spite of the 
horror of old bigots and new economists, 
territories were offered to him in various 
parts of the world on which to try his 
schemes on a large scale. Metternich in- 
vited him to a succession of interviews, 
and employed government clerks for many 
days in registering conversations and copy- 
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ing documents; and there was less ab- 
surdity than some people supposed in Mr. 
Owen's sanguine expectation that his ‘new 
system of society’ would soon be esta- 
blished in Austria. Though he did not see 
it, there was much in his method of orga- 
nization which might be turned to excel- 
lent purpose by an arbitrary government ; 
and whenever the Prussian system of edu- 
cation, with its fine promises, its sedulous 
administration, and its heartless and hope- 
less results, is brought under our notice, 
our remembrance travels back to New 
Lanark, with its dogmas, its discipline, 
the mild and beneficent solicitude which 
brooded over it, and its dependence for 
genuine liberty and free individuality on 
the personal character of the adminis- 
trator. The discipline in the two cases 
might be different, and the dogmas oppo- 
site, but the educational system had strong 
resemblances. This ought to be easily 
conceivable when it is remembered that 
Metternich was a pupil of Owen’s, and 
the Mexican government his patron, and 
Southey his eulogist. Im 1828 our own 
cabinet sanctioned and furthered his going 
out to Mexico, to see about a district which 
was offered him there, 150 miles broad, in- 
cluding the golden California of our day. 
There must have been something in Mr. 
Owen’s doings to cause such incidents as 
these. The ‘amiable enthusiast’ himself 
steadily believed that it was the love of 
humankind which was the bond between 
himself and all these potentates; but wise 
men saw, and the event has proved, that 
the temptation lay in the opportunity his 
schemes afforded for training men to a 
subserviency which he was very far from 
desiring. 

“ Robert Owen was the founder of In- 
fant Schools. Many had conceived the 
idea, but he was the first to join the con- 
ception and the act. De Fellenberg had 
instituted education in connection with 
agricultural industry, but had not parti- 
cularly contemplated infants in his scheme. 
Others had in theirs: but it was not till 
Henry Brougham had reported to his par- 
liamentary and other friends in London 
what was actually done at New Lanark, 
and they had consulted with Mr. Owen, 
and borrowed his schoolmaster, that 
Brougham, Romilly, Ben. Smith, Zachary 
Macaulay, and Lord Lansdowne set up an 
infant school in Westminster. This was 
in 1819, when Owen’s school had been in 
operation’ three years. As usual in such 
cases, the immediate benefit was obvious 
enough, before the attendant mischiefs 
began to shew themselves. Robert Owen 
was extremely happy in having surrounded 
these babes with ‘happy circumstances,’ 
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amidst which they could not but grow up 
all that he could wish; and less sanguine 
men than he glorified and rejoiced in the 
prospect of the redemption of the infant 
population of our towns. It did not occur 
to them that the mortality among the 
children might be in proportion to their 
removal from the natural influences of the 
family, and of a home where no two mem- 
bers of the household are of the same age, 
or at the same stage of mind. The fearful 
mortality from brain disease which has 
since taken place in infant schools was the 
dark side of the picture which Owen did 
not see— the warning given out by the expe- 
riment which he did not hear. The bright 
part of the result was the proof that edu- 
cation could go on well, and better per- 
haps than ever before, without rewards 
and punishments; or, we may rather say, 
as Mr. Owen’s benign presence and appro- 
bation were a constant reward, without 
any arbitrary visitation whatever. 

“And what has come of all the noble 
promise held out by a man so good, and 
in many respects so capable, as Robert 
Owen? He once made nearly 3,000 peo- 
ple an example of comfort, decent con- 
duct, and unusual cultivation, at a time 
when poverty, crime, and ignorance made 
all good men’s hearts sad. Where are 
the results? The results lie in the im- 
proved views and conduct of a very large 
number of descendants from Owen’s pu- 
pils; and yet more in the impulse that 
he imparted to the co-operative principle. 
The Christian Socialists are his disciples, 
politically, though not religiously; and 
the Secularists are his disciples, philo- 
sophically, though not as of course po- 
litically. He is, and will sooner or later 
be admitted to be, the father of the great 
social changes which are preparing, and 
already going forward, as the evidence of 
the economy of association becomes more 
clear. But his own special schemes failed 
—one and all; and if he had lived two 
centuries, scheming at his own nimble 
rate, his enterprises would never have 
succeeded, because they were founded on 
an imperfect view of the human being 
for whose benefit he lived and would wil- 
lingly have died. In 1824 he formed a 
group of communities in America, having 
purchased the Harmony estate, consisting 
of a village and 30,000 acres of land, from 
the Rappites, who were emigrating west- 
wards. The community, including several 
thousand persons, improved in mind, 
manners, and fortunes; but there was 
still the something wanting which was 
essential to permanence. Duke Bernard 
of Saxe Weimar stayed there for a week 
or two, and, amidst all his respect and 
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admiration for Mr. Owen, saw that it 
would not do; and in that case the ex- 
periment was not a long one. The ac- 
count given by the Duke of Mr. Owen’s 
expectations is so precisely true, at all pe- 
riods of his life, that it may stand as a 
general description of the philanthropist’s 
state of mind for seventy years :—‘ He 
looks to nothing less than to renovate 
the world, to extirpave all evil, to banish 
all punishments, fo create like views and 
like wants, and to guard against all con- 
flicts and hostilities.’ And so he went on 
to the end. At every moment his ‘ plans’ 
were going to be tried in some country or 
other which would bring over all other 
countries. Everybody who treated him 
with respect and interest was his disciple ; 
and those who openly opposed or quizzed 
him were regarded with a good-natured 
smile, and spoken of as people who had 
very good eyes, but who had accidentally 
got into a wood where they could not see 
their way for the trees. He was the 
same placid, happy being into his old age, 
believing and expecting whatever he 
wished ; always gentlemanly and courteous 
in his manners; always on the most en- 
dearing terms with his children, who 
loved to make him, as they said, ‘ the 
very happiest old man in the world;’ al- 
ways a gentle bore in regard to his dogmas 
and his expectations; always palpably 
right in his descriptions of human misery ; 
always thinking he had proved a thing 
when he had asserted it, in the force of 
his own conviction; and always really 
meaning something more rational than 
he had actually expressed. It was said, 
by way of mockery, that ‘he might live 
in parallelegrams, but he argued in cir- 
cles ;? but this is rather too favourable a 
description of one who did not argue at 
all, nor knew what argument meant. 
His mind never fairly met any other— 
though at the close of his life he had a 
strange idea that it did, by means of 
spirit-rapping. He published sundry con- 
versations held in that way with Benjamin 
Franklin and other people; and in the 
very same breath in which he insisted on 
the reality of these conversations, he in- 
sisted that the new-found power was ‘all 
electricity,’ 

“It must be needless to add that what- 
ever reception his doctrines and plans may 
deserve or meet with, his life and conduct 
were virtuous and benign. No censure 
attaches to him in his domestic relations, 
in his personal habits, or in his ordinary 
social dealings. He was a beloved and 
faithful husband and fatber, pure and sim- 
ple in his way of life, and upright in his 
transactions. ‘here was therefore no solid 


ground for the horror expressed by the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ in the name of its 
constituents, when they heard of Robert 
Owen from a new place. When they were 
expecting, as they declared, to hear of his 
being in Bedlam, they heard of his being 
at court, introduced to the young Queen 
by her Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne. 
Many have been introduced there who 
were quite as wide of the mark in specu- 
lation, and quite as complacent in their 
mistakes; while there can hardly have 
been many so self-governed, so true to 
their convictions, so thoroughly superior 
to the world, so impartial and disin- 
terested, and so devoted to the welfare of 
the people, individually and collectively. 
As long as the name of Robert Owen con- 
tinues to be heard of, there will be some to 
laugh at it, but there will be more to love 
and cherish it. The probability seems to 
be that time will make his prodigious 
errors more palpable and unquestionable, 
but that it will at least in equal propor- 
tion exalt his name and fame, on account 
of some great intuitive truths which are 
at present about equally involved with his 
wildest mistakes and his noblest virtues.” 
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July 16. At Hagley-lodge, Christ Church, New 
Zealand, the Rev. James Alexander Wallace, 
B.A. 1848, M.A. 1851, Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
V. of Wellow (1854), Somerset. 

Oct.11. At Beaconsfield, aged 81, the Rev. 
John Harsant. 

Oct. 12. Aged 59, the Rev. James Hughes, R. 
of Llanrhyddlad (1843), Anglesey. 

Oct. 14. At Grosvenor-place, ht gens aged 
79, the Rev. John Cockayne, of Bath. 

Aged 68, Rev. James Hayes, -V. of Wybun- 
bury, Cheshire. 

Oct. 15. Aged 82, the Rev. Thomas Dalton, V. 
of Angle (1817), V. of St. Twinnel’s (1855), and 
V. of Warren (1820), Pembrokeshire. 

Oct. 16.’ At the Vicarage, aged 46, the R-v. 
George Bullock, B.A. 1834, M.A. 1837, B.D. 1844, 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, V. 
of Aldworth (1848), Berks. 

Oct. 21. At Seend, aged 81, the Rev. George 
Thomas Chamberlaine, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1803, 
Worcester College, Oxford, Rector of Ansford, 
Somerset. 

At Ampthill-square, London, aged 76, the Rev. 
Samuel Hall, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807, Fellow of 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, late P.C. of Billinge. 

Oct. 26. At Oxford, aged 83, the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas, B.A. 1796, M.A. 1800, B.D. 1809, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, R. of Duntsbourne-Rouse 
(1810), Gloucestershire, V. of Yarnton (1803), Ox-_ 
fordshire, and V. of Stoneleigh (1804), Warwick- 
shire. Mr. Thomas at the time of his death, ac- 
cording to ‘*Crockford’s Clerical Directory,” held 
the following valuable preferments :—Vicarage 
of Stoneleigh, Warwickshire, value, £510; popu- 
lation, 668; promoted in 1804; patron, Lord 
Leigh. Vicarage of Yarnton, Oxon, value, £290 ; 
population, 317; promoted in 1803; patron, Sir 
George Dashwood, Bart. Rectory of Dunts- 
bourne-Rouse, Gloucestershire, value, £243 ; po- 
pulation, 160; promoted in 1810; patrons, Cor- 





pus Christi College, Oxford. Mr. Thomas leaves 
a widow, but no family. 

Oct. 28. The Rev. Thomas Taylor Lewis, B.A. 
1825, M.A. 1828, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
V. of Bridstow (1841), Herefordshire. 

Oct. 31. At Herbranston, the Rev. William 
Roch, B.A. 1818, M.A. 1822, Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, R. of Henry’s-Moat (1821), and Herbran- 
ston (1827), and C. of Talbenny, Pembrokeshire. 

Lately. The Rev. Edwin Crane, B.A. 1832, 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, R. of Kington 
(1850), and P.C. of Huddington (1845), Wore. 

Nov. 2. At Cotgrave, aged 79, the Ven. John 
Henry Browne, B.A. 1803, M.A. 1606, formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Arch- 
deacon of Ely (1816), and R. of Cotgrave (1811), 
Notts. 

Nov. 3. In London, aged 55, the Rev. Charles 
Tyssen Jenner-Tyrell, B.A. 1825, Oriel College, 
Oxford, younger son of the late Sir John Tyrell, 
bart., of Boreham, and younger brother of Sir 
John Tyssen Tyrell, bart., of Boreham-house. 
The reverend gentleman (who has held the sine- 
cure Rectories of Midley and Buckley, Kent, 
since 1833), was born January 22, 1804; he gra- 
duated at Oriel College, Oxford, February 3, 1825, 
and assumed the name and arms of Jenner, in 
addition to and before that of Tyrell, by royal 
license, May 5, 1828. The Rectofies are in the 
gift of the deceased’s brother, Sir J. T. Tyrell, 
bart. Mr. Jenner Tyrell was heir presumptive 
to the baronetcy. 

Nov. 4. At St. Mary’s-cottage, Peckham, aged 
61, the Rev. John George Storie, B.A. 1819, M.A. 
1824, Magdalen Coliege, Oxford, P.C. of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Peckham (1850), Surrey. 

At Thornham, aged 31, the Rev. Robert Low- 
ther Wilkinson, B.A. 1850, M.A. 1852, Brasenose 
College, Oxford, C. of Middleton. 

At Kentish-town, aged 88, the Rev. Edward 
Chaplin, B.A. 1796, M.A. 1797, Merton College, 
Oxford, many years Reader to the Hon. Society 
of Gray’s-inn. 

Nov.6. At 14, Endsleigh-st., Tavistock-sq., 
aged 32, the Rev. John William Holdsworth, 
B.A. 1849, M.A. 1852, Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, V. of Linton (1856), Kent. 

At Welling, Kent, aged 65, the Rev. Witliam 
Pashley, M.A., late Rector of Aston Somerville. 

Nov. 8. In Suffolk-st., Pall-mall, the Very 
Rev. George Peacock, B.A. 1813, M.A. 1816, D.D. 
1839, formerly Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Dean of Ely (1839), R. of Went- 
worth (1847), Cambridgeshire, and Lowndean 
Professor ot Astronomy (1836) in the University 
of Cambridge. 

Nov. 10. At Combe, Dulverton, aged 63, the 
Rev. John Sydenham, R. of Brushford, Somerset. 

Nov. 12. At Ke-ton Rectory, Kent, aged 82, 
the Rev. Joseph William Martin, LL.B. 


Oct. 15. At Elie Manse, the Rev. George Mil- 
ligan, D.D., Minister of Elie. 

Oct. 16, At the Manse of Tullynessle, in the 
53rd year of his ministry, aged 76, the Rev. 
James Paull, D.D., Minister of the united 
vee ishes of Tullynessle and Forbes, and one of 

er Majesty's chap'ains for Scotland. 

Oct. 29. At Edinburgh, the Rev. John Jaffray, 
M.A., F.A.S., of the Free Church of Scotland. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 
July 12, 1854. At Geelong, Australia, of apo- 
plexy, aged 39, 8. Stewart Townsend Carlow, esq. 


July 5, 1858. At Wanganui, New Zealand, 
aged 26, Frederick Wemyss, Lieut. 65th Regt., 


son of Lieut.-Gen. Wemyss, C.B. 

July 13, At Nusseerabad, Capt. Herbert Stan- 
ley Cooper, 83rd Regt., third surviving son of the 
late Robert Chester Cooper, esq., of Brighton. 

July 16. At Hagley-lodge, Christchurch, New 
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Zealand, the Rev. James Alexander Wallace, 
— son of the late Hugh Wallace, esq., of 
ownpatrick, co. Down. 

July 19. At sea, on board the “ Lightning,” 
on his passage home from India, the day after he 
left Caleutta, aged 24, Frederick Wilmot Foster, 
Capt. 78th Highlanders, son of Augustus Foster, 
esq., of Warmwell, Dorchester, Dorset. 

July 25. At sea, aged 24, Oliver Goldsmith, 
second officer of the ‘‘ Dunsandle,” third son of 
the late Comm. Charles Goldsmith, R.N., and a 
great-grand-nephew of the poet Oliver Goldsmith. 

July 27. At sea, returning from Calcutta, 
aged 17, Lech e Woodh Braine, Midship- 
man of the “‘ Gertrude.” 

July 30. At Bengal, of cholera, George A., 
youngest son of the late John Neame, esq., of 
St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. 

Aug.9. At Sidney, New South Wales, aged 
27, Sidney Henry Cornish, esq., of Auckland, 
New Zealand. 

Aug. 10. On board H.M.S. “Fury,’’ return- 
ing from Pecheli to Hong-Kong, aged 24, James 
Buckland Cockell, Lieut. 59th Regt. 

At Calentta, aged 42, Charles Peter White, 
Deputy Magistrate of Kalligunge, fourth son 
of Surgeon A. White, 44th Regt. He was 
long known as the most successful tiger hunter 
in East Bengal. He died in consequence of a 
wound from a buffalo received four days pre- 
viously. 

Aug. 12. Killed at Nam-tow, in China, after 
the capture and destruction of the fortress, aged 
25, Robert William Danvers, esq., 70th Bengal 
N.L., second surviving son of Frederick Dawes 
Danvers, esq., of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lan- 
caster-pl. 

At Mussoorie, Col. Hugh Fraser, C.B., Bengal 
Eng., late Commandant at Agra, and officiating 
, ~~ apne for the North-west Provinces of 

ndia. 

Aug. 16. At Shanghai, China, aged 23, Burella 
Hunter, wife of the Rev. John S. Burdon, of the 
Church Missionary Society, and elder dau. of the 
late Rev. Samuel Dyer, Missionary to the 
Chinese. 

Aug. 25. In camp, at Bustee, near Gorruckpore, 
Oude, of dysentery, aged 23, Lieut. A. Freese, 
6th Madras Light Cavalry, only son of Arthur 
Freese, esq., Madras Civil Service. 

Aug. 28. At Ceylon, East Indies, aged 22, 
Sarah, wife of H. C. Bury, esq., and dau. of John 
Hardy, esq., Stratford-on-Avon. 

Aug. 29. At Arrah, India, aged 36, Capt. 
Fred. Geo. Elkington, 35th Regt. 

Sept. 1. At Calcutta, on his way to Europe, 
aged 37, John Brigham, esq., Assistant-Surgeon 
6th Regt. M.N.1., son of the late Wm. Brigham, 
esq., of Beverley. 

Sept, 2. At Lucknow, after having been en- 
gaged at the storming of Dclhi and throughout 
the Indian campaign, aged 27, Mr. William 
West, of Lutterworth, of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Sappers and Miners, and son of Mr. 
John West, grazier, of Lutterworth. 

Sept. 3. At Murree, aged 42, Major Arthur S. 
Mills, 58th Regt. N.I., eldest son of the late Rev. 
William Miils, D.D. 

Sept. 5. Killed in the action near Goonah, 
while gallantly charging the enemy, aged 19, 
Alexander Fawcett, Lieut. 95th Regt. 

Sept. 10. At Poona, aged 40, Dr. William 
Harry Pigou, H.E.1.C.S. Dr. Pigou held the 
post of photographer to the Company, and it was 
while engaged in photographic duties that he 
died at Poona. 

Sept.12. At Sultanpore, Bengal, Assheton 

William Craven, Cornet 7th Hussars, and B.A. 
of the University of Cambridge, only son of Wm. 
Craven, esq., of Clifton, Gloucestershire, and of 
Bath. 
Sept. 15. At Caleutta, aged 43, Licut -Col. 
William Grant Prendergast, Bengal Cavalry, 
youngest son of the late Gen. Sir Jeffery Pren- 
dergast. 
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On his way down the Ganges, on sick leave, 
aged 34, Capt. Edward Cannon, 17th M.N.L., 
jrigade-Major at Cawnpoor, youngest son of 
ZEneas Cannon, M.D., of Cheltenham. 

Sept. 16. Near Beora, from sun-stroke, during 
the pursuit of the rebels who fled from the field 
after the signal victory of Gen. Mitchell on the 
previous day, Lieut. George Malcolm Shaw, 3rd 
Bombay Light Cavalry, second son of A. N. 
Shaw, esq. 

Sept. 18. At Allahabad, of dysentery, Thomas 
James Duthoit, M.B., Assistant-Surgeon H.E.1.C. 
Service, son of Thomas Duthoit, of the Bank of 
England. 

At Kurrachee, aged 38, Capt. Charles Pon- 
sonby, 17th Regt. N.L, Assistant Quartermaster- 
Gen., Scinde Division of Bombay Army, eldest 
surviving son of the late Capt. John Ponsonby, 
R.N., of Springfield, Cumberland. 

Sept. 25. At Jersey, aged 62, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Mainwaring, who served with distinction many 
years in the 5lst Light Infantry, and subse- 
quently in command of the 59th Regt. 

On board the “ Simla,” off the Island of So- 
cotra, aged 40, Col. Charles A. Fitzhardinge 
Berkeley, C.B., commanding H.M.’s 32nd Light 
Inf., and formerly of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 
He was the eldest son of the late Gen. Sir George 
Henry Berkeley, K.C.B., and was born 10th 
October, 1818. He entered the army in May, 
1836. He served as military secretary to his 
father, then Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. H. Berkeley, 
during the successful operations against the 
Caffres in 1847. He also served in the Eastern 
campaign of 1854 and 1855, and was severely 
wounded at the battle of the Alma; and in con- 
sequence, returned home invalided. He ex- 
changed with Lieut.-Col. H. V. Brooke, C.B., 
from the Scots Fusilier Guards to the 32nd Regt., 
in July, 1857, and proceeded to India to join the 
head-quarters of his regiment, of which he suc- 
ceeded to the chief command on the promotion 
of Major-Gen. Sir John E. W. Inglis, the hero of 
Lucknow. It was while serving with his gallant 
corps in India that he contracted his fatal ill- 
ness. He received the Caffre medal, the medal 
and a clasp for Sebastopol and the Alma, was 
recently nominated a Companion of the Order of 
the Bath, and had.received for his services in 
= East the Order of the Medjidie of the fourth 
class. 

Oct.3. At Leicester Trinity Hospital, aged 
101, a man who went by the name of Donovan, a 
native of Hungary, which country he left seventy 
years ago to join the British army as a voluntecr. 
He stated that he had assumed the name of 
Donovan whilst residing in Ireland, as his real 
name was unpronounceable by the non-commis- 
— officers who had to make the daily roll 
eall. 

Oct.4, At Burford, Oxfordsh., aged 88, Doro- 
thea Catherine, widow of T. Ruddiman Stewart, 
esq., M.D., of Doncaster. 

Oct.6. At St. James’s Barracks, Trinidad, 
Henry Edward Byam, Lieut. of the Grenadiers 
of H.M.’s 4lst Regt., and Fort Adjutant of 
Trinidad. 

Oct.9. At Bermuda, aged 29, John Wood- 
house Heseltine, esq., Paymaster Fife Artillery, 
elder son of Charles Heseltine, esq., late Col- 
lector of H.M.’s Customs at that island. 

Oct.10. Aged 68, Mr. Stewart Murray, for- 
merly Curator of the Botanic Garden, Glasgow. 

At Churton-pl., Pimlico, aged 72, Mr. James 
Traice, second son of the iate Mrs. Traice, of 
Bury St. Edinunds, formerly a Licut. in the 65th 


egt. 

Suddenly, Charlotte, wife of G. D. Nelson, 
€sq., surgeon, of Bawtry. 

Oct.11. Rhoda Ann, wife of Mr. Edward 
Coleman Dray, of Leeds, Yorkshire, and young- 
est dau. of Thos. Blake, esq., of Sycamore-house, 
Dymchurch, Kent. 

Oct. 12. At Northfleet, the relict of Capt. 
Jackson, R.N, 
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At Wilcove, near Devonport, aged 13, John 


Graham Hewett, eldest son of Comm. Graham 
Hewett, R.N. 


Oct. 18. At Haslar, aged 48, Alex. Stuart, 
~~ R.N., Medical Superintendent of the 
sylum. 


t Lewes, aged 13, Warner Richardson, second 
son of Mr. W. E. Baxter, proprietor of the 
** Sussex Express.’”’ 

At Leamingtorf, aged 33, Lieut. W. W. For- 
tesque. 

At Sittingbourne, Susannah, relict of Tassell 
Stanley, esq., of Davington. 

Oct. 14. At Preston, aged 81, Mary, widow 
of John Whitehead, esq., of the firm of Horrocks, 
Whitehead, and Miller, cotton spinners, and only 
surviving sister of John and Samuel Horrocks, 
esqrs., M.P.’s for Preston—the latter for more 
than twenty years—and the last survivor of 
eighteen children of Mr. J. Horrocks, of Brad- 
shaw and Edgeworth, Lancashire. 

At Calais, aged 82, tne Hon. Ann Rodney, 
dau. of the late Admiral Lord Rodney. 

Thomas Walmsley, esq., of Bramhall-lodge, 
Cheshire, J.P. for the borough of Stockport. 

At Leamington, aged 66, Mary, wife of Barna- 
bas Sharp, esq., of Gainford, late of Bishop wear- 
mouth. 

At Bournemouth, Hants, aged 57, Thomas M. 
Keyworth, esq., of Lincoln. 

At Thrupp, Stroud, aged 29, Anna, wife of A. 
J. Stanton, esq. 

At Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 39, Horatio N. 
Dickson, esq., of George-yard, Lombard-st., and 
St. Mary-pl., West Brompton. 

Oct. 15. Suddenly, at Engsholm, near Stock- 
holm, aged 61, Charles Gustavus Mosender, Prof, 
of Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Mineralogy at the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Knight of the Royal 
Swedish Order of the North Star, and hon, 
member of various scientific societies. He was 
the author of several scientific papers, and the 
discoverer of four new metals, viz., lanthanium, 
dydimium, erbium, and terbium. 

On board the steamer “Candia,” in the Red 
Sea, on his passage from India, Lieut. John Geo. 
Willis, 9th Royal Lancers, only surviving son of 
the Rev. W. Downes Willis, Prebendary of Wells, 
and Rector of Elsted, Sussex. 

At Chardstock, Dorset, Gambier-Digby, third 
son of Edward Elbro’ Woodcock, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. 

Aged 31, Johanna Chichester Harvey, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry Harvey, Canon of 
Bristol. 

Charlotte-Anne, wife of the Rev. T. D. Hales, 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Richmond, Surrey. 

At Portsea, aged 86, Mary, relict of John 
Sprent, esq., solicitor. 

Oct.16. At Woodbine-cottage, Ore, aged 70, 
Sarah, wife of Mr. Richard Selden, sen., formerly 
and for many years of High-st., Hastings. 

At Higham, Stratford St. Mary, aged 81, Mary, 
widow of Thomas Sheen, esq. 

At Radford-hall, the residence of her nephew, 
Mr. Lythall, aged 80, Elizabeth, relict of H. W. 
Barnes, esq., of Eigbaston. 

At Flushing, aged 70, Susan Elizabeth, widow 
of R. S. Sutton, esq., of Flushing, Cornwall. 

At Florence, Charles Gregorie, esq., formerly 
Capt. 13th Light Dragoons. 

At Bishopwearmouth, aged 92, Elizabeth, 
widow of John Goodchild, esq., late of Pallion. 

Oct. 17. At Hill’s-buildings, St. Sidwell’s, 
Exeter, after a short illness, aged 80, William 
Mineard Bennett, esq. Having left Exeter early 
in life, of which city he was a native, Mr. Bennett 
placed himself under the instruciion of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence,—Harlowe, whose great pro- 
mise was so early blighted by death, having been 
a contemporary pupil with him. Mr. Bennett 
attained in London a considerable reputation as 
a painter of portraits and miniatures, and lived, 
moreover, in the society of many of the most dis- 
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tinguished literary men of that day, among whom 
his brilliant wit and versatile talents made him a 
great favourite. Several of his jeux d’ esprit writ- 
ten at that time were well known and admired 
in the literary coteries of London. The larger 
portion of his subsequent life was spent in Paris, 
where his talents as a painter gaine.| for him the 
patronage and friendship of the Duc de Berri, 
then heir to the French throne, from whom he 
received many marks of favour, and through 
whose influence he was twice decoré by Louis 
XVIII. To his skill in painting Mr. Bennett 
added a thorough knowledge of the science of 
music; he published largely in Paris, where 
many of his compositions attained a great repu- 
tation, and also in Naples, where musical works 
of his received the most flattering notice from 
the then reigning king. Mr. Bennett returned 
to his native city in 1844, where he resided, 
amusing a green old age with the arts in which 
he was so great a proficient, and with literature 
which he loved so well His mind continued firm 
and unimpaired to the last; and those who could 
appreciate his great powers will long regret the 
loss of the talents they admired and of the man 
whom they loved. 

At Brecon, aged 34, Major Charles Henry 
Lumley, 23rd Royal Welsh Fusiliers, who had 
greatly distingui<hed himself at the seige of 
Sebastopol. He committed suicide, at Brecon 
Barracks, by discharging a pistol close uncer his 
right ear, the bullet lodging in his head. This 
gallant officer had been severely wounded during 
the last attack on the Redan, a musket-ball 
having passed through the roof of his mouth, 
and this circumstance, together with arduous 
exertions in drilling recruits, had severely af- 
fected his health: for his distinguished bravery 
on that occasion he was rewarded with the 
Victoria Cross and the Legion of Honour. An 
inquest was held on the bgly, when a verdict of 
**Temporary Insanity’? was returned, and his 
remains were interred with military honours. 

At Tenby, aged 63, Margaretta-Bowen, wife of 
David Fryor Nicholl, esq., of Maesycrygian- 
house, Carmarthenshire. 

At Leominster, Hereford, aged 64, Priscilla, 
wife of James Hammond, esq., solicitor, and 
youngest sister of Mr. Thomas Score, of Okeford 
Fitzpaine, Dorset. 

At Ashurst-lodge, Kent, Eliza, wife of Henry 
Lewis Smale, esq. 

At Kemp Town, Brighton, aged 14, Catharine, 
only surviving dau. of the late Pattison Ellames, 
esq., of Allerton-hall, Lancashire. 

At Tingley-hall, near Leeds, aged 24, Rosalie 
Torre de la Beche. 

At her residence in Roscarbery, aged 82, 
Fanny, third dau. of the late Robert Starkey, 


esq., of Cregane. 
i ton, aged 57, Mr. 





At his residence, Kensing 
Joseph Gould, steward of the household to the 
late Queen Dowager and lately to bis Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, and only surviving 
son of the late Mr. Thomas Gould. 

At his residence, Springfield-ho., Capt. Drake, 
of the N.D.M. Rifles, one of the firm of Messrs. 
Marshall, Drake, and Gribble, of the Old Bank, 
Barnstaple, and a magistrate for that district. 

At the house of her son-in-law, Nathaniel 
Palmer, esq., Lowestoft, aged 91, Mrs. Hitchen. 

At Hawarden, aged 60, Eugene Buckley, esq. 

Aged 61, William Warner, esq., of Germany- 
house, Bulkington. 

At Ashfield, Torquay, aged 79, Carr Ellison 
Lucas, esq., M.D., formerly of Hatfield, Herts. 

At Saltwood, Hythe, aged 56, Mary, wife of 
Robert Finnis, esq. 

In Crouch-st., Colchester, Wm. Daniel Watson, 
esq., surgeon. 

At Warwick-crescent, Harrow-road, aged 71, 
Major Robert Ellis, late of H.M.’s Customs. 

Aged 84, Christopher Beaver, esq., of Rowden- 
house, near Chippenham. 

At Weston -super- Mare, Juliana, 


widow of John Ivie, and eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Vibart, of Amberd-house, near Taunton. 

At Hingham, aged 75, P. C. Gilman, esq., a 
Col. in the Bengal Army. 

At South Moulton-st., Bond-st., aged 90, Miss 
Christiana Greenwollers Lloyd Garland. 

Aged 80, John Fulleck, esq., of Liphook. 

Suddenly, at Aston-lodge, Hove, Brighton, 
Amelia, dau. of the late John Heriot, esq., for- 
merly Comptroller of Chelsea Hospital. 

At Hastings, aged 24, Alexander Smith, of 
Olrig, Caithness-shire. 

At Longley-house, Bucks, Penelope, wife of 
the Rev. H. T. Attkins. 

Oct. 20. At Lambeth, aged 62, Mr. David 
Scott. He was for upwards of 44 years con- 
nected with the metropolitan daily press, and 
formerly printer of the ‘*‘ Morning Advertiser.” 

Florence Ba wife of Henry Mason, esq., of 
St. John’s, Wakefield, and dau. of the Rev. W. 
Bury, of Worksop. 

At Ockbrook, aged 91, Mrs. Amelia Bradley. 
She was the last surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Bunyan, of Nottingham, and a lineal 
descendant of John Bunyan, 

- = Monckton Deverill, aged 95, Mrs. Frances 
ord. 

At his residence, Shacklewell, aged 42, Capt. 
Lewis Potter. 

At his residence, Sussex-sq., aged 60, Thomas 
Ralli, esq. 

At Great James-st., Bedford-row, aged 30, 
Elmira, wife of Lewis Hand, esq., solicitor. 

At his residence, Willowbrook-lodge, Hill-st., 
Peckham, aged 75, Mr. Roddam Alletheur Smith. 

At Bulby-house, Lincolnshire, aged 26, Frances 
Wilhelmina, wife of Lieut.-Col. John Reeve, late 
Grenadier Guards. 

At the Grove, Lee, Blackheath, Anne, only 
dau. of Col. John Blaxland, Madras Army. 

At Marseilles, aged 45, the Hon. Sir Eaward 
Butler. Accompanied by Lady Butler, we believe 
that Sir Edward was en route for Italy for the 
benefit of a more salubrious climate. The de- 
ceased was the fifth son of the late Lord 
Dunboyne, and brother of the present lord; had 
been Lieutenant of the Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms; was knighted in 1840, and 
was a leading county magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut., and recently Sheriff of the county of 
Hants. On the elevation of Sir A. E. Cockburn 
to the Chief-Justiceship of the Common Pleas he 
was engaged in a contest for Southampton, which 
was protracted from November, 1856, until the 
following February, and was defeated by a ma- 
jority of 32 votes. Sir Edward married Emma 
Jane, only child of the late Arthur Bailey, esq., 
bv whom there was no issue; and subsequently 
Urania E., second dau. of the late Adm. Lord 
Henry and Lady Paulet, and grand-dau. of the 
12th Marquis of Winchester, by whom a son, 
Arthur Butler, survives. 

At Auchincruive, Lady Louisa Oswald, wife of 
Alexander Oswald, esq., of Auchincruive, and 
mother of the twin-heirs to the immense Wey- 
mouth estate. Lady Louisa was sister of the pre- 
sent William, second Earl of Craven, and was born 
on June 26, 1815, and when widow of the late 
Sir George Frederick Johnstone, bart., was 
married to Alexander Oswald, of Auchincruive, 
Aug. 15, 1844. She leaves issue twin sons by 
her first marriage, and one son and two daus. by 
her seeond marriage. 

At Priddy’s Hard, Gosport, Catherine Ann, 
second dau. of Augustus Wright, esq. 

Oct, 21. In Cavendish-sq., London, aged 62, 
James Vallance, esq., proprietor of the Sitting- 
bourne and Milton bank. 

At Brighton, aged 52, Henry Marshall Hughes, 
esq., St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark, Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician 
to Guy’s Hospital. 

At Pound, near Tavistock, aged 52, Isabella 
Jane Buller, eldest dau. of Sir Anthony Buller. 

At Bassett, near Southampton, Maria, wife of 
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John Elliott, esq., and dau. of the late John 
Martin, esq., of Paul’s Grove, Hants, and Ashley, 
Sussex. 

At Wingham, aged 90, Elizabeth, widow of 
Mr. Samuel Sankey, of Eythorne. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, aged 54, Amelia 
Frederica, wife of Edward Burn, ¥ 

At Weybridge, Surrey, aged 22, Eleanor Hal- 
ford, wife of Charles Eales, esq., and dau. of 
Capt. Rose Fuller, R.N 

Christopher Rawdon, esq., of Elm-house, near 
Liverpool, county and borough magistrate. 

Aged 48, John Davie Morris Stirling, esq., of 
Blackgrange. 

At the residence of his eldest son, Lanark- 
villa, Brixton, aged 78, William Lockhart, esq., 
late of the Corporation of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance, 

At Farnworth, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of 
Mr. Thomas Whittaker, of Irwell-house, Ring- 
ley, near Bolton. 

At Charing, Francis, son of Edward Norwood, 
esq., of Charing. 

Oct. 22. At Littlehampton, Sussex, aged 28, 
Miss Auldjo, of Noel-house, Kensington, young- 
est dau, of the late T. Richardson Auldjo, esq. 

At North Dalton, Driffield, Yorkshire, Henry 
Woodall, esq., Solicitor. 

At the Brooklands, Holt-hill, aged 59, Mary 
Ann Lloyd, wife of Wm. Fox, esq., of Birken- 
head. 

At St. Leonard’s, Eleanor Jane, wife of George 
Tomlinson, D.D.. Lord Bishop of Gibraltar, and 
dau. of Col. Fraser, of Castle Fraser, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Aged 40, George Mence, esq., Secretary of St. 
Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics, Old-street. 

At Promenade, Cheltenham, aged 70, James 
Clery, esq., Paymaster R.N, 

At the residence of her son, St. Ann’s-terrace, 
North Brixton, aged 85, Mary, relict of William 
Willis, esq., of St. James’s-street. 

Mr. William Davis, marine painter, of Wey- 
mouth. 

Of searlatina, aged 6, Arthur Bainbridge; and 
on the 23rd inst., in his fifth year, John Edmund, 
third and fourth sons of Charles Hardy, esq., of 
Oidsall-house, Bradford, Yorkshire. 

Aged 46, Eliza, wife of Sigismund Stiebel, 
esq., of Gordon-sq. 

At Kensington-park-villas, Notting-hill, aged 
70, Catherine Snell, widow of Major James 
Burke. 

Oct. 23. At Sydney-place, Bath, Col. Sir Robt. 
Preston, Bart., of Valleyfield, co. Perth, and of 
Old Sydney-place, Bath. Sir Robert will be long 
freshly remembered among us for his exemplary 
kindness of heart, and his readiness to do good 
in the sphere in which he moved. He took a 
warm interest in all that concerned the prosper- 
ity of the city; our local institutions found in 
him a zealous supporter; while his private 
charities strongly testified to the sincerity of his 
desire to promote the welfare of the humbler 
classes. The name of Preston, which is of great 
antiquity in North Britain, was assumed by the 
ancestors of the present family from their terri- 
torial possessions in Mid Lothian, in the time of 
Malcolm Cean Mohr. The first of the family 
upon record is Leolphus de Preston, living femp. 
William the Lion, whose grandson, Sir William 
de Preston, knt., was one of the Scottish nobles 
summoned to Berwick by Edward I. in the 
competition for the Crown of Scotland, between 
Bruce and Baliol, in 1294. The late Sir Robert 
(who was a colonel in the army) was the eighth 
Baronet, the first holder of the title having been 
Sir George Preston, created a Baronet of Nova 
Scotia, March 31, 1637. Sir Robert succeeded to 
the title in 1847, in which year his father, the 
seventh Baronet, died, at the advanced age of 90. 
The present Baronet is Henry, brother of the 
late Sir Robert, and a Commander in the Royal 
Navy.—Bath Paper. 

At Clifton, by falling accidentally from St. 
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Vincent’s Rocks, aged 17, Mary Isabella, the be- 
loved dau. of the Rev. H. Sylvester Richmond, 
Rector of Wyck Risington, near Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Gloucestershire, and grand-dau. of the late 
Rev. Legh Richmond, author of ‘*The Dairyman’s 
Daughter.” Miss Richmond was ona visit to Mrs. 
Marshall, the widow of a clergyman residing at 
Clifton. The young lady went out in the after- 
noon on Saturday last to take a stroll upon the 
Downs, after which she wandered to a cliff called 
the Lion’s Head Cliff, which stands at an eleva- 
tion of upwards of 300 feet from the road below, 
in search of wild flowers, as she was fond of 
botanical pursuits. From this tremendous height 
the unhappy young lady fell. In her descent she 
was observed to beat against the projecting points 
of the cliff, and finally to pitch on her head on the 
winding road which skirts the river. 

At Nice, aged 77, Major-Gen. J. H. Collette, 
H.E.I1.C.S., one of the last surviving officers 
present at the siege of Seringapatam and battle 
of Assaye. 

William Wright, esq., of Wirksworth. 

At Brightlingsea, aged 42, Lucy, wife of Capt. 
Banks, and youngest dau. of the late Mr. J. 
Clark, builder, of Great Bentley. 

At Heigham-lodge, Norwich, aged 64, Timothy 
Steward, esq, 

At his residence, North Dalton, near Beverley, 
Yorkshire, aged 52, Henry Woodall, esq. 

At Liverpool, aged 78, Christopher Rawdon, 


esq. 

At Bath, aged 89, Mary Anne, only dau. 
of the late Rev. John Pine-Coffin, formerly of 
Portledge. 

Oct, 24. In St. Aubyn-st., Devonport, aged 66, 
Capt. J. C. Gill, R.N. The deceased was one of 
the few remaining survivors who fought under 
Nelson at Trafalgar. 

At Kempsey, near Worcester, aged 78, Maria 
Molineux, late of Long Melford, relict of the 
Rev. G. F. Molineux, Rector of Ryton, Salop. 

At Ben Rhyddington, Yorkshire, aged 47, 
Lieut.-Colonel Towgood, of Arborfield, Reading, 
late of the 35th B.N.L, fifth son of the late 
Matthew Towgood, of St. Neot’s, Hunts. 

At Callander, Isabella, wife of W. F. Kenmore, 
esq., Advocate, Edinburgh. 

Suddenly, at her residence, Bernard-street, 
Russell-sq., aged 84, Martha Roper, widow of the 
late Richard Wrangham, esq. 

Aged 76, Thomas Pollett, esq., of Latton, 
Essex. 

At the residence of her scn-in-law, Fulham, 
aged 65, Eliza, widow of George Rix Clarke, esq. 

At Parsonage-house, Ilford, Mary, widow of 
Christian Burmester, esq., late of Hamburgh, 
and dau. of the late William Waltham, esq., 
magistrate of the borough of Maldon. 

At Portishead, Somerset, aged 72, Maria, widow 
of A. Ford, esq., of Bristol. 

At Threepwood-honse, Haydon-bridge, North- 
umberland, aged 34, Jane Westgarth, wife of 
William Bewicke, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Bath, aged 30, Frances Laura, 
wife of Edwin Avery, esq., of Cheltenham. 

At Beddington, Surrey, aged 97, William Bris- 
tow, esq., of Beddington. 

At Dublin, of paralysis, aged 35, Thomas 
Bennett, jun., esq., J.P., of Castleroe, co. Lon- 
donderry. 

At Purse Caundle, aged 56, Lieut.-Colonel 
Huddleston. 

Suddenly, aged 73, Mr. Walker Brewster, of 
Stanley -villas, New Brompton, and for many 
years of New Bond-street. 

Aged 70, Martha, wife of Alexander Plimpton, 
esq., Stockwell-common. 

Of consumption, aged <9, Susan, wife of Richard 
Bullen, esq., and niece of the late Admiral Sir 
Charles Bullen, G.C.B. 

At Sunderland, aged 74, Henry Tanner, esq. 

At Cambridge-terr., Hyde-park, Janet, relict 
of Edward Boyd, esq., of Merton-hall, Wigton 
shire, N.B. 

40 
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Oct. 26. At Croydon, aged 73, Benjamin 
Hamilton, esq. 

At Edinburgh, of bronchitis, Mrs. Hope Scott, 
of Abbotsford, grand-dau. of Sir Walter Scott, 
and dau. of Mr. John Gibson Lockhart. Like 
nearly all the descendants of the great Scottish 
novelist and poet, slie has been cut off in the 
prime of life. She was married a few years 
since to Mr. Hope Scott, the eminent barrister, 
who took the latter surname on his acceding to 
the Abbotsford estates. She has left a family of 
three young children, the youngest of whom is 
only a few weeks old. 

At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, of consumption, 
aged 20, Helen, fourth and youngest dau. of the 
late Col. Martin Lindsay, C.B., 78th Highlanders. 

At Broxbourne, Herts, aged 88, Martha, eldest 
dau. of the late Nicholas Lutyens, esq., formerly 
of the same place. 

In London, of bronchitis, Catherine Clarke 
Andrews, dau. of the late Robert Martin, solicitor, 
of Launceston. 

At Shopwyke, near Chichester, aged 50, Frances 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Pilkington, canon residentiary of Chichester 
Cathedral. 

Oct, 27. At Hastings, aged 29, Lieut. Henry 
Rob. rt Tomlin, Royal Marines, Light Infantry, 
eldest son of James Tomlin, R.N. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Capt. John Sparrow, 
formerly of Dolycorslwyn, Merionethshire, and 
Bramshot-place, Liphook, Hants, and late of 
Weymouth-st., Portland-place. 

At his residence, Walthamstow, Essex, aged 
14, William Walker Drake, esq., the last of his 
generation. 

At the Vicarage, Priors Hardwick, aged 55, 
Anne Maria, wife of the Rev. J. M. Knott. 

At Glenville, near Southampton, aged 84, 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late Joshua Smith, 
esq., M.P., of Erle Stoke-park, Wilts. 

At Vienna, Madam< Ida Pfeiffer. 

At her son’s, at Hazleton, Gloucestershire, 
aged 97, Elizabei>, relict of James Humphriss, 
esq., late of Chadlington, Oxon, and aunt to Mrs. 
B. Harris, of Napton-on-the-Hill. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, Clarendon- 
villas, South-street, Kensington-park, aged 74, 
Charles Howse, esq., formerly of the Comptrol- 
ler’s Department, Stamp-office, Somerset-house. 

At Mansion-row, Brompton, Kent, aged 75, 
Francis Hope, esq. 

At Clontarf, near Dublin, aged 72, Anna, relict 
of Arthur Burdett, esq. 

Oct. 28. At the house of her brother-in-law, 
the Rev. S. Cragg, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Thornas’s, Coventry, Mary Cctzre.ve, dau. of the 
late Sir John Cotgreave, knt., and Catherine 
Crewe, his first wife, of Netherleigh-house, 
Eaton-road. 

At her house, in Gascoyne-place, aged 77, 
Elisheba, widow of Henry Bull Strangways, esq., 
of Shapwick, Somerset, and eldest dau. of the 
late Harry Bewes, esq. 

After a short illness, Hugh Thomas Stafford, 
esq., of C nygrane-lodge, county Longford, and 
of Hardwicke-st., Dublin, eldest son of the late 
Thomas Stafford, esq., of Porto Bello, in the 
county of Roscommon, and J.P. for the above 
counties. 

At Whipton, aged 76, John Russell, esq., 
solicitor, late of Exeter. 

At Guernsey, aged 24, Katherine Maria, wife 
of Capt. W. P. K. Browne, late Adjutant East 
Norfolk Militia, and eldest dau. of the Rev. Mark 
Waters, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 

At Swansea, aged 65, Arthur Dalton, esq. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Martha, widow of 
John Rolls, esq., of Bryanstone-square, London, 
and of the Hendre, Monmouthshire. 

At his residence, Lindsay-houses, Chelsea, aged 
88, Thomas Bonnor, esq. 

Oct. 29. At Stockbridge-house, Chichester, 
aged 63, Charles William Crickitt, esq., late of 
Her Majesty’s 9th Foot, and youngest son of John 


Crickitt, esq., formerly a Proctor of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

At his residence, Devonport-villas, Stamford- 
road, Kingsland, aged 89, John Hoskin, esq., 
R.N., late Superintendent of H.M.’s Revenue 
Cruisers. 

Suddenly, in St. Giles’s-st., Oxford, aged 40, 
Elizabeth Phene, wife of Alderman Richard 
James Spiers, of that city. 

At Warwick-st., Pimlico, Louisa Emily, wife of 
Rowland F. Jermyn, esq. 

At Oxford-terr., Hyde-park, Emma Louisa 
Keith Hammet, relict of the late James Esdaile 
Hammet, esd 

At Paddock-house, Deal, aged 58, Benjamin 
Hulke, esq., many years Town Clerk. 

At Brighton, aged 55, Samuel Gregory, esq., 
F.R.C.S.L., late of Sheffield. 

Aged 22, Ellen Lucy, youngest dau. of John 
— Freer, M.D., of New Grove-house, Brent- 
ford. 

Oct. 30. At Ringrone-house, Salcombe, the 
seat of Lord Kinsale, of consumption, aged 42, 
W. Haberfield, esq., formerly of London. 

At Portsmouth, Lieut. William Fuller, R.N. 

At Brussels, Martha Elizabeth, relict of Ceo. 
Rix Curtis, esq., of Gainsborough, and only sister 
of Sir James H. Turing, bart., H.B.M.’s Consul 
at Rotterdam. 

At her residence, Portland-square, Plymouth, 
aged 71, Elizabeth Score Lampen, widow of the 
Rev. Robert Lampen, Vicar of Probus, Cornwall, 
and prebendary of Exeter. 

At Vienna, the Baroness de Bourqueney, wife 
of the French Ambassador in that city. 

At Blackheath-park, aged 64, E. Fellows, esq. 

At Milan, aged 79, the second and only sur- 
viving son of Mozart. 

Oct. 31. At Weston-super-Mare, aged 15, the 
Hon. Charles Evelyn Lambart, second son of the 
Earl of Cavan. 

Suddenly, at Blacklands, Plympton, aged 71, 

William Braddon, esq., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service, and a magistrate for the county of 
Cornwall. 
+ At Shannon-grove, aged 65, Marianne, wife of 
John Shannon Moore, esq., of Shannon-grove, 
co. Down, and third dau. of the late Alexan- 
der Chesney, esq., of Packolet, co. Down. 

At Beaufort-p]. East, aged 84, Amelia Walton, 
Grosvenor-place, Bath, widow of John Bentley 
Walton, R.N. 

At Ainslie-pl,, Edinburgh, Annabella M’Cart- 
ney, wife of the Hon. Lord Cowan. 

At Auchinleck-castle, Forfarshire, Jas. Mitchell, 
esq., of Auchinleck. 

At George-st., Edinburgh, Flora Tower, wife 
of George Moir, esq., Sheriff of Stirlingshire. 

At Anglesey-crescent, Hants, aged 69, James 
Hepworth, esq. 

At the Howe, Halstead, Essex, aged 42, Chas. 
Birkbeck Hornor. 

At Louth, Lincolnshire, aged 39, John MeNicoll, 
esq., of Liverpool. 

At West-Mall, Clifton, Gloucestershire, aged 91, 
Anne, widow of Major Samuel Bayly, 56th Regt. 
R.1.P. 

At his residence, in Euston-road, Euston-sq., 
aged 73, Henry Feyron, esq., of the Russian 
Consulate General. 

At Sunderland, aged 31, Henry, son of John 
Eyton, esq., of Nantwich. 

At hisresidence, Little Smith-st., Westminster, 
aged 77, Banks Robert Nodder, esq. 

At Hambledon, aged 80, Maria, widow of Dr. 
Bulbeck. 

At his residence, West Farleigh, Kent, aged 62, 
John Charlton, esq. . 

Lately. Aged 65, Vice-Admiral Vaillant, for- 
merly Governor-General of the Antilles, and 
for a short time Minister of Marine during Louis 
Napoleon’s Presidency of the Republic. 

At Renaix, at the age of 106 years, one month, 
and two days, Madame Masure, the oldest 
woman in Belgium. 
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At the residence of his son, the Curate of 
St. Columb Major, aged 73, Charles Henry 
Podmore, son of the late Rev. Richard Podmore, 
V. of Cranbrook, Appledore, and Ebony, Kent. 

Suddenly, at Newmarket, Mr. Robert Ridsdale, 
well known in the sporting world as the owner 
of “St. Giles,”” who won the Derby in 1832, and 
of ** Mangrave,”’ the winner of the St. Leger in 
the same year. He retired to bed at his usual 
hour, eleven o’clock, and on the servant going to 
his room in the morning, she discovered him 
dead upon the floor. Mr. Ridsdale resided for 
many years at York, and kept up a princely 
establishment at Murton, where his hospitality 
and kindness gained many friends. The cold 
shadow of adversity, however, induced him to 
break up his Murton farm, and for many years 
he has resided in parative seclusion at New- 
market. 

Mademoiselle Pauline Lebfevre, a favourite 
French actress, has died at Mirseilles, under 
peculiar and distressing circumstances. She had 
been to sce an orphan niece, placed in a charit- 
able asylum, and had found the child blind. The 
sudden dixcovery so affected Mademoiselle Leb- 
fevre that she went home ill, and, becoming 
insane, died in eight days. 

At Buckingham - villa, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
aged 67, Capt. John Leigh Beckford, R.N. 

A dwarf named Richebourg, who was only 
60 centimetres (234 inches) high, has just died 
in the Rue du Four, St. Germain, aged 90. 
He was, when young, in the service of the 
Duchess d’Orleans, mother of King Louis Philippe, 
with the title of ‘‘ butler,” but he performed 
none of the duties of the office. After the first 
revolution broke out he was employed to convey 
despatches abroad, and, for that purpose, was 
dressed as a baby, the despatches being concealed 
in his cap, and a nurse being made to carry him. 
For the last twenty-five years he lived in the 
Rue du Four, and during all that time never 
went out. He had a great repugnance to 
strangers, and wis alarmed when he heard the 
voice of one; but in his own family he was very 
lively and cheerful in his conversation. The 
Orleans family allowed him a pension of 3,000f. 
—Galig: ani’s Messenger. 

The Last of the (Quack) Barons.— Baron 
Spolasco, a quack doctor, well known in Glou- 
cestershire and South Wales, recently died in 
New York. The Baron, whether truly or not 
we cannot say, used to parade in his bills, in the 
way of recommendation, that he had escaped 
f om the wreck of the Killarney steamer, and by 
a grand appearance and great impudence he con- 
tiived to get a great many dupes, and to make a 
g'eatdeal of money. Frequently he made his 
appearance in a carriage drawn by four horses, 
with postilions, hired to make a sensation; he 
was the pink of fashion in dress, but occasionally 
wore a mountebank costume. His humbug, 
however, lasted only for a season, although it 
was a pretty long one, and he then took his 
departure for the U: ited States, and here he 
seems to have fallen into poverty before he 
“shuffled off this mortal coil.” ‘His first 
official appearance here was majestic,” says the 
“New York Daily Tribune,” “an office under 
the St. Bobolink Hotel; clean kid gloves; out 
driving every day ; the coronets on the harness 
replated; the brims of the hat curling like the 
top of a Corinthian pillar. This lasted a short 
time, when some difficulty about rent occurred 
with his landlord (an unreasonable person), and 
the Baron moved a little lower down in the scale 
of appearances. From this time he kept con- 
tinually changing his residence, which grew 
smaller and smaller every time—and then he 
disappeared altogether.”—Cheltenham Exami- 
ner, 

John Hatton Annesley, esq., of Moreland- 
lodge, Hants, eldest and only surviving son of 
Alexander Annesley, esq., late of Hyde-hall, 
Herts, Cadogan-place, and the Matine-parade, 
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Brighton, has recently died childless. Had Mr. 
Annesley died intestate, his heir-at-law would 
have been his nephew, Mr. Ernest Jones, the 
well-known Chartist leader; but so great was 
the animosity he entertained for Mr. Jones, on 
account of the democratie principles of the latter, 
that he has left his entire property (reserving a 
life interest for his widow) to utter strangers, 
thus cutting Mr. Jones off from a fine fortune, 
which, by every ordinary and customary course, 
would have come into his hands.—Star. 

Another of the coytemporaries of Burns has 
been gathered to his fathers. At Hurlford, aged 
90, James Neil. He had many reminiscences of 
the bard, which he wus accustomed to relate with 
great glee. Amongst others we may mention the 
following :—They were ploughing together at a 
match on the Struther’s farm here. Among the 
prizes was one for the best kept harness. Burns 
excited the mirth of the field by appearing with a 
straw harness, and the judge awarded him the 
prize for his ingenuity. ‘Throughout the whole 
day Burns kept calling at tie boy who aided him, 
“Scud on! seud on! Davie, if we be be wurst, 
we'll not be last.”—Ardrossan Herald, 

The Chevalier de Negrelli, who was known to 
the British public as the opponent of Mr. 
Stephenson in the Suez Canal question, died 
recently at Vienna. 

you. 1, At Brighton, aged 81, Colin Camp- 
bell, esq., late Physician-General in Bengal. 

At Cottingham, near Hull, aged 60, Mary, 
wife of John C. Williamson, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Euphemia Gordon, re- 
lict of Thomas Knox Hannyngton, esq. 

At Whyke, near Chichester, aged 52, Georgiana 
Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. George Maxi- 
milian Bethune, LL.D., Rector of Worth, and 
wife of the Rev. Chas. Buckner, B.D., Rector of 
Whyke, and of West Stoke, Sussex. 

At Tenby, Capt. Saunders, R.A., of Woolwich. 

At Brighton, aged 78, E. Fuller Maitland, esq., 
of Park-place, Henley-on-Thames. 

Suddenly, just as he was about entering 
Drury-lane Theatre to fulfil his duties in th 
orchestra, Mr. W. Blagrove, a well-known mem- 
ber of the best London bands, a talented per- 
former, and brother of our most eminent 
English violinist. 

At Goodamoor, Barbara, fourth dau. of the 
late Paul Treby Treby, o.. 

At Bawdsey, aged 49, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Easterton, esq. 

At St. Martin’s, Leicester, aged 3, Frederick, 
second son of Thomas Henry Pares, esq. 

Aged 69, John Meeson, esq., of Sussex-gardens, 
Hyde-park, and Duvais, Grays, Essex. 

Suddenly, at Grange -villa, Tring, from an 
attack of apoplexy, aged 68, Josiah Spode, esq., 
formerly chief police magistrate of Hobart-town, 
Tasmania. 

At Duncan-villas, Richmond, Surrey, aged 69, 
Mr. John Webster. 

At Mount-st., Westminster-road, aged 43, Mr. 
Charles Campbell. 

At Salkeld-hall, near Penrith, Fanny, youngest 
dau. of the late Robert Hodgson, esq. 

Nov. 2. At Cheltenham, aged 70, Joseph 
Allen, esq., formerly of the India House, eldest 
son of the late R. Allen, esq., M.D., of London. 

At Chamber-hall, Bolton, aged three months, 
Anne Helena, dau. of Joseph Crook, esq., M.P. 

At Monkland-house, Lanarkshire, N.B., aged 
68, William Murray, esq. 

At Tillingham-hall, a ed 87, Mr. Wm. Payne. 
He filled the office of churchwarden for forty 
years. 

. At Tenby, aged 29, Capt.Henry Robe Saun- 
ders, R.A., son of the late Robert John Saunders, 
esq., of Eltham. 

At Blendon-cottage, Bexley, Kent, aged 83, 
Miss Judith Hodgson. 

At Tavistock-sq., aged 74, Martha, wife of 
Stephen Richards, esq. 

At Merton Parsonage, Surrey, aged 69, Char- 
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lotte, relict of Samuel Jones, esq., late of Ho- 
merton. 

At Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., aged 71, 
Mr. John Foster. 

At Brighton, aged 3, George Coventry, young- 
est child of Geo. P. Erskine, esq., 11th Hussars. 

At Cadlington, near Horndean, the present 
residence of her mother, Maria Downman, only 
dau. of the late John Richards, esq., formerly of 
Boston, U.S.A., and grand-dau. ot the late John 
Richards, esq., of Hambledon, Hants. 

Nov. 3. At Stourbridge, Worcestershire, aged 
80, Alexander Day, esq., Lieut. R.M. 

At Barr-house, Bishop's Hull, Taunton, aged 
62, Isabella Ann, widow of Col. Sir Charlies W. 
Dance, K.H. 

At the Mount, Chingford, Essex, Caroline, wife 
of Vice-Adm. Arthur Hamilton, dau. of the late 
Col. Wm. Cooke, B.N.I. 

In London, Anne Maxwell, second dau. of the 
late Major H. M. Wainwright, of her Majesty’s 
47th Regt., and sister-in-law of the Rev. Henry 
V. Pickering, of Monewden. 

At Bath, aged 80, Maria Matilda, widow of 
Richard Cooke, esq., formerly of the 82nd Regt., 
and dau. of the late Sir Dacre Appleby Gilpin. 

At the residence of his daughter, Warminster, 
aged 73, Thomas Cooke, formerly of Widcombe. 

At her residence, Burlington-st., Bath, aged 
73, Miss Baker. 

Aged 78, Mrs. Bennett, relict of John Bennett, 
esq., Stoddard-lodge, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

At Monk’s-lodge, Halstead, aged 58, George 
Sperling, esq., Assistant Clerk of the Peace for 
the county of Essex. 

Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. C. Pigot, of 
Thrumpton-lodge, Weston-super-Mare. 

Aged 69, John Marshall, esq., of Laurie-terr., 
St. George’s-road, Southwark. 

At Highbury-crescent, aged 73, Miss Mary 
a 
At his residence, Pownall-green, Bramhall, 
Cheshire, Peter Pownall, esq. 

At Avignon, Harriet, wife of John Stuart Mill, 
esq., late of the East India House. 

Nov, 4. At Shern-hall, Walthamstow, aged 
37, on_the anniversary of her birthday, the 
Lady Frances Julia, wife of Col. the Hon. 
Charles Henry Maynard, only son of Viscount 
Maynard, Lord-Lieutenant of the county of 
Essex. Deceased was a dau. of Lord and Lady 

lenlyon, the latter (Lady Emily Percy) being 
fifth dau. of the second Duke of Northumberland, 
and sister of the present Duchess of Atholl. 

At Bath, suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 44, Isa- 
bella Clara, wife of Lieut.-Gen. Prattle, C.B. 

At Wood-hall, Essex, Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Birch, Rector of Hardwick, Cambridgesh. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 54, John Joseph 
Wells, esq., of Southborough-lodge, Kent. 

_At Wavertree, Liverpool, aged 69, Mary, re- 
lict of Thomas Musson, Gent., of the Park, 
Nottingham. 

At South-broom-place, Devizes, aged 77, The- 
resa Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Henry Brereton. 

Nov. 5. At Bath, Elizabeth, only surviving 
child of the late Capt. John Neale Pleydell Nott, 
R.N., of Braydon, Wilts. 

At Oaklands, near Clonmell, aged 79, Col. 
Pownall Phipps, K.C., H.E.1.C.S. 

At Bristol, Mr. George S. A. King, formerly of 
the Royal Navy, son of Lieut.-Col. 8. A. King. 

At her residence, Ash Grove cottage, Knock- 
holt, Kent, aged 88, Susanna Arabella, third dau. 
of the late Henry Thrale, esq., of Streatham, 
Surrey. 

At Highlands, near Taunton, Mary Frances, 
only dau. of the late Rev. Francis Hunt Clapp, 
formerly Vicar ef ‘aunton, St. Mary Magdalene. 

At Peckham, aged 49, John Harshaw, esq. 

At Buckland, Herefordshire, aged 82, William 
George Cherry, esq., formerly Captain Horse 
Guards Blue. 

Aged 51, Henry Selby Reeve, second son of the 
late Mr. John Reeve, of Coddenham, Suffolk. 


Suddenly, at Central-hill-villa, Norwood, Sur- 
rey, aged 57, Henry Cornelius Thomas, esq., 
surgeon. 

At Brighton-terrace, New-cross, aged 53, Peter 
Pyne, esq. : 

Mr. David Laurie, one of the proprietors of 
the Devanha Comb-works, Aberdeen, and some 
of his men, were fitting a new grindstone into 
working order at the works. Mr. Laurie was at 
one end of the grindstone, and William Hut- 
cheon, blacksmith, at the other, keeping the belt 
on the pulley driving the grindstone, the belt 
being, they thought, rather tight. The belt 
was at the same time driving round the grind- 
stone with great rapidity, when, in an instant, 
owing to some unobserved flaw in the grindstone, 
it flew to pieces, and one piece, about one-fourth 
size of the whole, struck Mr. Laurie on the left 
temple with such force that part of his skull was 
knocked in, and caused his death. 

At Beachborough, Kent, aged 64, Edw. Drake 
Brockman, esq., a Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. 
for the county of Kent, and late member for the 
borough of Hythe. ‘ 

Elizabeth, wife of S.C. Saunder, Military De- 
partment, Dublin. 

Aged 62, Augusta, youngest dau. of the late 
Mr. James Huson, of Gt. Portland-st., London. 

You. 6. At Pigdon, Charlotte Mary, eldest un- 
married dau. of Aubone Surtees, esq., of Pigdon 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Folkestone, Kent, aged 70, Stanley Lees 
Giffard, esq., LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, for 
considerably more than a quarter of a century 
editor of the ‘* Standard” newspaper. _— 

At Surbiton, aged 79, Richard Harrison, esq., 
of Gray’s Inn. 3 

Aged 79, Mr. George Snowdon, of Ripon. He 
served the office of Mayorin that city in 1826. 

At Torr-house, Yealmpton, aged 61, J ohn Hol- 
berton, esq., Lieut. R.N. O’Byrne gives the follow- 
ing account of his services :—Joun Hotberton 
entered the navy, 16th Dec., 1809, as first class 
volunteer on board the ‘ Implacable,” 74, Capt. 
Thomas Byam Martin, lying at Plymouth. Iu 
Feb., 1810, he joined the ‘‘ Scipion,” 74, bear- 
ing the flag of Hon. Robt. Stopford, with whom, 
after sharing in the #eduction of Java, he re- 
moved as Midshipman, in Jan. 1812, to the 
“Lion,” 64. From 1813 to July 1816, he was 
employed on board the “‘ Ajax,”’ 74, Capts. Robt. 
Waller Otway and George Mundy; and he as- 
sisted, during that period, at the siege of St. 
Sebastian, also at the capture of “‘ L’Aleyon”’ cor- 
vette, of 16 guns and 120 men, and in many 
active operations in the Mediterranean, where he 
visited Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the liberation of the Christian 
slaves in bondage at those places. For his sub- 
sequent conduct at the battle of Algiers in the 
**Impregnable,” 104, flag-ship of Rear-Admiral 
David Milne, Mr. Holberton was promoted to 
the rank of Lieut., by commission dated 16th 
Sept., 1816; but with the exception of some time 
passed in the Coast Blockade as a Supernumerary 
Lieut. of the ‘ Ramillies,” 74, Capt. William 
M'Culloch, he has since been on half-pay. 

At Kew, David Botterill, esq., formerly ac- 
countant of the Union Assurance Office, Cornhill. 

Mr. Kirk, M.P., bas suffered a sudden loss in 
the decease of his second son, Mr. H. Kirk, under 
melancholy circumstances. The latter zentle- 
man was in Germany on his wedding tour, hav- 
ing been married to Miss Charters, dau. of John 
Charters, esq., of Belfast, on the 6th of last 
month. On Saturday evening a telegram was 
received from Germany announcing his decease 
from brain fever, after a very short illness. 

At the Royal Naval School, New Cross, aged 8, 
Benj. Holland Somerville, only son of the late 
Capt. Holland Bunce, R.N. 

At Brighton, aged 36, William, eldest son of 
William Ogle Hunt, esq., Chesham-place. 

At Milltown, co. Kerry, Mary, widow of the 
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Rev. Chas. Wilson, M.A., late Rector and Vicar 
of Achill, and Prebendary of Faldown, in the 
diocese of Tuam. 

At Peckham-grove, aged 67, Mr. Richard Ross 
Randall, late of the Admiralty, Somerset House. 

At his residence, Rutland-house, Kingston-on- 
Thames, aged 68, Major Edmund Sheppard, 
Royal Artillery, F.L.S., &c. 

Nov. 7. Suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 57, Thos. 
Wm. Booker Blakemore, esq., of the Leys, Here- 
fordshire, and of Velinara, Glamorganshire, M.P. 
for the county of Hereford. The deceased gen- 
tleman was the son of the late Rev. L. Booker, 
LL.D., and assumed, by royal licence, the name 
of Blakemore in accordance with the will of his 
uncle, R. Blakemore, esq., in 1855. He took an 
active part on the Protectionist side in the Free 
Trade controversy, and was a strict member of 
the Conservative party. He was first returned 
for Herefordshire in September, 1850, without 
opposition. He was tie author of a “ Treatise on 
the Mineral Basin of South Wales; also a 
“Letter to the People on the Revenues of the 
Church.” 

At Abbot’s Barton, near Winchester, aged 71, 
W. Simmonds, esq., one of the magistrates of the 
above city. 

At the house of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Aldred, 
aged 51, Job Fifield, esq., Stanbridge-manor, 
Romsey, Hampshire. 

At his residence, Upper Harley-st., John W. 
Latham, esq., M.D. 

At New Burlington-st., the Baron de Stern- 
berg. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 68, Ann, dau. of 
the late Benj. Paterson, esq., of Wimbledon, 
Surrey. 

Aged 87, S. Matthews, esq., of Lambley-house, 
Notts. 

At Fitzroy-sq., London, William Spottiswoode, 
esq., formerly of Singapore, second son of the 
la e William Spottiswoode, esq., of Glenfernit, 
Perthshire. 

At Martock, Somersetshire, Peter Westcott, 
esq., formerly of Oundle, Northamptonshire. 

Aged 43, Mr. Frederick William Allcroft, music 
publisher, late of Bond-st., and Regent-st. 

Nov. 8. Aged 15, Arthur Frederick, only son 
of the Right Hon. Henry Fitz-Roy. 

Fanny, elder dau. of the late W. W. Francis, 
esq., of Colchester. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the Countess Dowager 
of Clonmell. The late Countess was second dau. 
of George, second Earl of Warwick, father of the 
late Earl, by his second marriage with Henrietta 
Vernon, dau. of Mr. Richard Vernon and Evelyn 
Gower, Countess Dowager of Upper Ossory, and 
was born in 1785. 

At Sherborne-house, Sherborne, Dorset, aged 
64, Letitia Margaret, sister of W. C. Macready, 
esq. 

At Ipswich, aged 21, Anna Louisa, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of John B. Alexander, esq. 

Mr. Samuel Rogers, of Widcombe, for about 
forty years sexton at the abbey church. His uni- 
form urbanity gained him the esteem of the 
parishioners and the numerous worshippers at 
the abbey. 

At Clevedon, Charlotte, fourth dau. of the late 
John Phillimore Hicks, esq., of the Leaze, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Blandford St. Mary, aged 78, Mrs. Mary 
Soper. 

At Lymington, aged 71, Miss Rachel White. 

At Brighton, aged 2, Lucy Frances, eldest dau. 
of Lionel Lucas, esq., of Westbourne-terrace, 
Hyde-park. 

At Houghton-pl., Ampthill-sq., aged 48, Wm. 
Bayley, Vicar-choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
late organist of St. John’s Church, Southwark. 

At Durden-down, Bristol, aged 68, Mary, eldest 
dau. of the late Bache Heathcote, esq., of Little- 
over, Gloucestershire. 

At Folkestone, Kent, aged 77, Elizabeth, wife 
of Thos. J. Sturt, late of Camberwell, Surrey. 


At the residence of her son, Thorney-street, 
Bloomsbury, aged 63, Emma, widow of Mr. John 
Yardley. 

At Stone, Isle of Oxney, aged 79, Mrs. Wick- 
ham, relict of Humphrey Wickham, esq. 

At Castle-house, Wiveliscombe, Somerset, aged 
76, Capt. Fischer, R.M. He entered the service 
on the 6th July, 1803, and became lieut. on the 
15th August, 1805. He served as senior lieut. 
and quartermaster at the defence of Anholt 
Island by the Royal Marines on the 27th March, 
1811, for which he received the brevet rank of 
captain and the silver war-medal with one clasp. 
He was placed on the reserved half-pay list of 
first lieutenants on the 10th September, 1814. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Stonehouse, on 
his return from the West Coast of Africa, in- 
valided, aged 33, Horace St. Helier Cook, esq., 
late Master of H.M.S. ‘‘ Conflict,” son of J. H. 
Cook, esq., mayor and coroner of the borough of 
Saltash. 

Nov. 9. At his residence, Norfolk-crescent, 
Wm. B. Lidiard, esq. 

At Bishop’s Hull, Taunton, aged 12, Henry 
Arthur, only son of F. F. Bulteel, esq., Furzhatt, 
Plymstock. 

in St. Peter’s-st., Winchester, Mr. Jas. Willis, 
at an advanced age. Deceased was formerly 
an alderman of the above city. 

At the Vicarage, Steeple Bumpstead, Essex, 
Annie, wife of the Rev. Richard Fisher, Vicar. 

At Mount Pleasant cottage, Plymouth, aged 
68, Elizabeth, wife of John Cundy, esq. 

At Woodside, Stone, Kent, after a painful 
illness of twelve years, aged 27, Anne, eldest 
surviving dau. of the Ven. Archdeacon King. 

At her residence, East-court, Cosham, Hants, 
aged 73, Mary, widow of Vice-Admiral Frederic 

Yarren. 

At Canterbury, aged 62, Thos. King, esq. 

At Grosmont-priory, near Whitby, aged 45, 
James Wilkinson, esq., eldest son of the late Jas. 
Wilkinson, esq., of Aislaby, near Whitby. 

Aged 58, Join Hainsworth, esq., of the firm of 
John Hainsworth and Sons, cloth manufacturers, 
of Farsley, and of Cape Mills, Bramley. 

At Hammersmith, aged 58, Lucy, relict of J. 
C. Curtiss, esq., of St. John’s-wood. 

At Park-villa East, aged 26, Emma Maria, 
wife of J. T. Peacock, of Berwick-st., St. James's, 

Aged 24, Thomas, eldest son of the late John 
Orrell, esq., of Arden-house, Cheshire. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Capt. T. 
Ingate Warren, of Fair Lawn, Upper Sydenham, 
aged 66, Sarah, relict of Capt. Wynne, of Her 
Majesty’s 16th Dragoons. 

At Ingsdon, Devonshire, Mary Jane, wife of 
Charles Hale Monro, esq., and second surviving 
dau. of the late Patrick MacDougall, esq., of 
MacDougall, Dunolly, Argyleshire. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Manchester, 
aged 73, Elizabeth, widow of Mr. Wm. Tomlin, 
of the Old Kent-road, London; and on the 11th 
inst., aged 45, Mary Ann, d.u. of the above. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. Joseph 
Butler, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, aged 68, Mrs. Anne 
Lee, widow of Alexander Lee, surgeon, Three- 
Crown-sq., Southwark. 

At Stainford-hill, aged 60, Mary, wife of R. 
Ashbr, esq. 

At Tyssen-terr., Hackney, Margaret, last sur- 
viving dau. of the late Owen Morice, esq., for- 
merly of Parson’s-green, Fulham. 

Nov. 10. At his residence, Blackwell, Darling- 
ton, aged 47, John Church Backhouse, esq., a 
partner in the banking firm of Jonathan Back- 
house and Co. 

At Clifton, aged 72, Capt. Henry Elton, R.N., 
——— son of the late Rev. Sir Abraham Elton, 

art., and uncle of the present baronet of Cleve- 
don-court, Somersct. His first commission bears 
date March 6th, 1807, at which period he was 
serving as junior lieut. of the ‘*Cornwallis” fri- 
gate, Capt. C. J. Johnston, then proceeding from 
Madras to the west coast of America. The “Corn- 
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wallis” appears to have been the ‘first regular 
man-of-war that ever passed between New Hol- 
land and Van Diemen’s Land. In her cruise 
she made various prizes, and when off the coust 
of Peru a detachment of seamen was landed at 
Elo, under the command of Lieut. Elton and two 
other officers, and after a skirmish, succeeded in 
their object—that of obtaining fresh food for 
their sick. A day or two afterwards, when on 
the way to Lima, a brig was captured, which was 
manneu as a tender, and placed under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Elton. e next fina him in the 
** Dreadnought,"’ bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral 
Sotheby, employed off Ushant, on which station 
he was wounded ina sanguinary boat attack, 
Sept. 9th, 1810. He subsequently servid under 
the flag of Lord Exmouth, in the “ Caledonia,’’ 
120, from which ship he appears to have been pro- 
moted to the command of the ‘*Cephalus”’ sloop, 
June 7th, 1814. He attained post rank on July 
1st, 1851, being placed on the retired list. Capt. 
Elton married, in 1816, Mary, dau. of the late Sir 
Francis Ford, bart., and relict of Peter Touchet, 
esq., and has left issue. 

Aged 40, William Atkins, esq., of Ascott-house, 
Somersetshire, and Trelawney, Jamaica. 

Aged 35, Maria Anne, wife of the Rev. W. M. 
Punshon, of Horbury-crescent, Notting-hill. 

At Stratford-green, Essex, aged 53, Thomas 
Webster Harby, esq. 

In London, aged 84, Charlotte, widow of the 
Rev. W. Gwinnett Hornidge, Vicar of Churcham 
and Minsterworth, Gloucestershire. 

At Marina, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 32, 
Elizabeth Jane, wife of the Rev. T. H. Tarlton, 
late Incumbent of Warmley, Gloucestershire. 

At Croydon, aged 60, Mary, widow of Richard 
Barrett, of Waddon. 

At her residence, at Blackheath, aged 72, Miss 
Mary E. Sneyd, of Byrkley-lodge, Staffordshire. 

At his residence, Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., aged 
53, Alfred Thomas Baker, esq., Solicitor. 

Nov. 11. In Old Elvett, Durham, aged 71, Dr. 
William Green. 

Frances, wife of Douglas Charles Gardiner, 
esq., of ‘Tottenham-park, Tottenham. 

At Hampton-Guy House, aged 61, Sarah, wife 
of Charles Venables, esq. 

At his residence, White! aven, aged 75, John 
Spencer, esq., J.P. for the co. of Cumberland. 

At the Ivanhoe Baths, Ashby de la Zouch, 
aged 67, 7 Ann, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
H. D. Gabell, D D., formerly Head-master of 
Winchester College. 

At Blackheath-pk., James Bunce, esq., one of 
the Masters of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 

At Spital-hall, Cheshire, aged 66, Charles 
Inman, — 

At East Cowes Parsonage, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. W. V. Hennah, and third dau. of the late 
Richard Oglander, esq. 

At Holland-grove, North Brixton, the residence 
of his brother, aged 21, George, younger son of 
the late Edward Tannar, esq., of Penang. 

At Brighton, aged 39, Mary, wife of John 
Muggeridge, esq. 

At his residence, Havil-st., Camberwell, aged 
87, Mr. William Whitaker, upwards of 60 yers 
clock and watchmaker, High-st., Camberwell. 

At Chatham, aged 30, Frederick Spencer Boxer, 
Lieut. R.M. Light Infantry. The date of his 
seniority is the 25th of Sept., 1854; and on the 
25th of August, 1855, he joined the ‘ Indefa- 
tigable,”’ 50, Capt. Thomas Hope, and proceeded 
to the south coast of America, as the flag-ship of 
Rear-Admiral W. J. Hope Johnstone; and on 
the 30th of Oct., 1857, on the ship being paid off 
at Devonport, he joined the head-quarters of his 
division. He was the youngest son of Admiral 
Boxer. He has also a brother a captain in the 
Royal Artillery, who, with Lady Boxer, his 
mother, was at the Hospital in time to witness 
his death. 

Nov. 12. At South Darenth, Kent, aged 66, 
Edward Cresy, esq., architect. 
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At Champs Elysées, Paris, aged 67, Rear. 
Adtairal Charles Simon. 

At Edinbargh, aged 68, Major-General H. J. 
Wood, C.B., of the Bengal Artillery, and of 
Croom’s-hill, Greenwich. 

At Fulbam, Frances Elizabeth, relict of Edward 
Vertigans, esq., of London. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Woodland - villa, 
Wanstead, Essex, aged 63, Robert Watson, esq., 
Solicitor, of Moorgate-st., London. 

At West Newington, Edinburgh, Sarah, widow 
of the Rev. Walter Fairlie, and youngest dau, of 
the late Adam Bittleston, esq., of Maryport. 

At Bath, aged 70, Paul Briscoe, of London, for 
many years Governor of the Royal Hospital, 
and a liberal supporter of most of the metro- 
politan charitable institutions. 

At Hastings, aged 76, Mary, wife of Matthew 
Wiggins, esq. 

At his residence, Lewes, aged 77, Mr. John 
Baxter, publisher of the ‘‘ Library of Agricul- 
ture,” and other well-known works. 

At Clevedon, Somersetshire, aged 55, Jane 
Caroline, second surviving dau. of the late 
Thomas Lee, esq., of Eigbaston, Warwickshire. 

Margaret Isabella, wife of Mr. Wm. Houghton, 
of the Sands, Runfold, near Farnham, Surrey. 

At the house of her son, George Stokes, esq., 
aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth Stokes, of Porchester- 
gardens, Bayswater. 

At his residence, Lambridge, aged 97, Chris- 
topher Ballinger, esq., an old and highly re- 
spected inhabitant of Walcot. He was for many 
years Alderman of Bath, and had filled most of 
the public offices. By his death the Eastern 
Dispensary has lost a steady and sincere friend. 

At Albion-terrace, Folkestone, aged 82, John 
Bateman, esq., Surgeon, many years a magistrate 
of the borough. 

Nov. 13. At Glocester-st., Belgrave-road, Pim- 
lico, aged 74, Rice Harris, esq. 

Ellen, wife of William Henderson, esq., of 
Chester-place, Hyde-park-sq., and Lancaster-pl., 
Strand. 

At Upper Porchester-st., Hyde-park, aged 82, 
Miss Mary Lemon. 

At her house in Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., the 
Hon. Charlotte Chetwynd, eldest dau. of the late 
Viscount Chetwynd. 

At his residence, Portland-sq., Bristol, aged 62, 
Henry Vallance, esq. 

At Porters, Hertfordshire, aged 65, William 
Joseph Myers, esq. 

At her house, Allsop-terr., Marylebone-road, 
aged 83, Mary, relict of John Allsop, esq. 

At the residence of her daughter, Mrs. Chas. 
Scott, St. James’s-sq., Notting-hill, aged 81, Ma- 
— relict of Captain H. Willis, Royal Artil- 
ery. 

At his residence, Cottage-road, aged 67, Peter 
Bolton Stretch, esq. 

At Heightley-house, Chudleigh, Devon, of 
diphtheria, aged 4, Edwin Madoc Llo:d Lloyd 
Jones, son of the Rev. David Lloyd Jones, cf 
Stainton-le-Vale, Lincolnshire. 

At Beaulieu-house, Southsea, Hants, Elizabeth, 
relict of Capt. James Green, R.N. 

At Liverpool-terr., Islington, Catherine Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry and Mary Ann 
Newman, and grand-dau. of the late Alderman 
Newman, of London. 

At Brighton, aged 33, Thomas Hat... .ard, esq., 
of Piccadilly, London, brother of the Rev. John 
Hatchard, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth. 

Suddenly, at Budleigh Salterton, aged 61, H. 
Martin, esq. 

Suddenly, at Brook-hall, Wighill, Maria, dau. 
of the late James Brook, esq., of Hall Field- 
house, Wether by, and formérly of Leeds. 

Nov. 14. At Poole, aged 27, M. Forest Kemp 
Welch, son of Mr. Kemp Welch, Solicitor, Poole. 

Aged 54, Jane, third dau. of the late Thomas 
Lake, of Taunton. 

At Brompton, Chatham, aged 10, Emilie The- 
rese, dau. of the Rev. F. S. Batchelor. 
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At Richmond, the wife of John Unthank. 

At Stratford, Teignmouth-road, Torquay, aged 
78, Col. William Moxon. 

At Dinsdale, Benjamin Green, esq., architect, 
of Newcastle. 

Nov. 15. Aged 39, Gilbert Edward Tarleton, 
esq., late of Liverpool, youngest brother of Thos. 
Smith Tarleton, esq., of Thurloe-sq., Brompton. 

At St. Leonard’s, aged 23, Horatio Louisa, wife 
of Pascoe Charles Glyn, esq., and third dau. of 
the Rev. C. A. St.John Mildmay, Rector of 
Chelmsford, Essex. 

Aged 57, Martha, wife of David Duthoit, esq., 
and eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Lewis, 
of Islington. 

Aged 28, George, second son of William Grey, 
esq., Hornton-st., Kensington. 

At Brunton-place, Edinburgh, Mr. Richard 
Williams. 

Mary, second dau. of James Burgoyne, of 
Lonsdale-sq., Islington. 

At Chelsea, aged 71, T. Long, of that parish. 

At Draycott-hall, near Riehmond, Yorkshire, 
aged 21, George Agar Denys, Attaché to her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Paris, eldest son of Sir 
George William Denys, bart. 

At Barbourne-house, Worcestershire, aged 83, 
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Lieut.-Gen. Lightfoot, C.B., Col. of the 62nd (or 
roe 
gi , Charles Pringle Beague, esq., of 

Hollam, Dulverton, late a Capt. in her Majesty’s 
85th Regt. 

Nov. 16. At Halstead, aged 69, J. Sewell, esq. 

At Clapham, near London, aged 31, Rose, 
fourth dau. of the late Edward Wallis, esq., of 
Burton-grange, near York. 

At Easthorpe, near Malton, aged 25, Emily 
Charlotte, third dau. of G. Legard, esq. 

At East King-st., South Shields, Mrs. Glover, 
wife of T. Glover, esq., ex-Mayor of that borough. 

At Kemp Town, Elizabeth Meyrick, only dau. 
of William Coningham, esq., M.P. 

Nov. 17. At Gay-st., Bath, aged 46, Georgina 
Frances, wife of Wm. H. Brace, esq. 

Aged 83, Mr. William Smee, who for nearly 28 
_— filled the post of chief accountant of the 

ank of England. He had been more than 57 
years in the service. 

At Woodhill, Danbury, aged 89, Harriet, dau. 
of the late Sir Thomas Pym Hales, bart. 

Nov. 18. At Bryanstone-sq., Elizabeth Graf- 
ton, widow of R. W. Hall-Dare, esq., M.P. 

Nov. 19. Suddenly, at Lansdowne-pl., Leaming- 
ton, Admiral Bigland. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 






































Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 

Es 12S [eZ] | ; : 

Week ending & 3 & gS Eb g® | el 2 | & s d 

J s = 

Saturday, 5 S Ss S 3 S 3 g z z E & s = & 
Oct. 23 .] 641] 1385] 158] 151 | 28} 1113 849 | 846 | 1695 
» 80 .] 643) 140] 161] 148] 41 | 1133 909 | 871 | 1780 
Nov. 6 .| 677] 156] 173] 182] 29] 1217] 890] 916 | 1806 
» 18 .| 766] 170} 176] 203 | 34] 1349] 910] 904 | 1814 
” 20 .! 819! 178| 237 196 | 54 | 1487 865 | 768 | 1633 





PRICE OF CORN. 





Average ) Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans, Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Weeks, 42 6 35 6 23 2 31 9 43 7 44 








Week ending 
Non 13 7f 41.10 | 35 5 | 23 





2 | 810 | 43 4 | 43 8 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Nov. 22. 
Hay, 3/. Os. to 47. 10s.—Straw, 11. 5s. to 12. 10s.—Clover, 41. Os. to 57. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


cc Oe 8s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
Sone tae: 8s. 4d. to 4s. 10d. 
WO cosiicstbandnetoawad 8s. 6d. to 4s. 8d. 
cg AR ee 8s. Od. to 4s. Od. 
ee eres el ee 


Head of Cattle at Market, Nov. 22. 


Meio ass inccosincaiacdsbaaessnccts 4,360 
MED css-ccstccatsadecasskndsnciabicons 22,900 
cio. cdcuacisainenssagidéanciaening 99 
PUB sisccsccscscssessccsocsescecsobecsss 280 


COAL-MARKET, Nov. 22. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 16s. 3d. to 19s. Od. Other sorts, 13s. 6d. to 16s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 


55s. Od. Petersburgh Y. C., 52s. 9d. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per Ib., 18}d. to 19d. Leicester Fleeces, 17d. to 18d. 
Combing Skins, 13d. to 17d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, ny H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From October 24 to November 23, inclusive. 
‘Thermometer. | Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. 
4 6; ad 5 a4 
s4[2 2] ¢ [Ex self] 2 [Es 
bale z 8 fs Weather. || 2 2 F 3 |om Weather. 
oS te 
Gales] 4 a4 Azlo3| 4 |-% 
Oct.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Nov] ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
24 | 49 | 53 | 50 /30. 08)cloudy 9 | 38 | 47 | 36 |29. 87/lfoggy, fair 
25 | 50 | 56 | 49 |30. 18)do. 10 | 36 | 41 | 39 /29. Q1jido. do 
26 | 49 | 60 | 49 (30. 19!'do. 11 | 39 | 44 | 37 |30. O5lido. do 
27 | 48 | 59 | 50 |30. 20j)ldo. 12 | 88 | 44 | 36 |29. 99/ido. do 
28 | 50 | 54 | 50 |29. Q5jirain 13 | 35 | 41 | 45 |29. 66)\do. do 
29 | 40 | 47 | 49 |30. 34/|/fair, cloudy 14 | 37 | 47 | 40 |29. 40jido. do 
80 | 39 | 49 | 48 |30. 44/ido. 15 | 37 | 42 | 37 |29. 62iido. do, 
31 | 40 | 51 | 44 |30. 40)|/cloudy 16 | 36 | 39 | 40 |29. 41/ldo. sleet y 
N.1 | 38 | 49 | 42 |30. 38)|fog 17 | 36 | 41 | 39 |29. 52i\do. y 
2 | 40 | 51 | 42 |30. 34/\rain, cloudy 18 | 34 | 42 | 33 |22. 58jido. y 
3 | 42 | 52 | 44 (30. 27|lcloudy, fair 19 | 31 | 36 | 30 |29. 78i\do. y 
4 | 46 | 53 | 49 30. 19)rain, cloudy || 20 | 29 | 40 | 28 |29. 94\do. y 
5 | 47 | 52 | 45 |80. 13/ifair, cloudy 21 | 30 | 44 | 33 (80. O4/ido. y 
6 | 41 | 48 | 41 |30. 21)'do. do. 22 | 36 | 43 | 33 |30. 10/ido. 4 
7 | 39 | 47 | 40 /30, 22\lfr. hy.rn.cldy.|| 23 | 26 | 33 | 28 |29. 98\ido. : 
8 | 40 | 49 | 39 |80. 25\lfoggy, fair ‘ 
4 
4 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 

7 
paw pL ne pk arg y noel Bank India Ex. Bills. a Ex. Bonds 
Nov.| Consols. | Reduced. Cent. Stock. Stock. £1,000. £1,000, |A- £1,000. ) 

25 983 97} 97 224 |————/ 40pm. 12 pm. , 
26 984 97 97 2244 225 37: pm. 

27 | 983 974 974 225 |————| 37 pm. | 12 pm. ; 
28 984 974 974 37 pm. 12 pm. ‘ 
29 983 97} 97 224, ——-| 40 pm. 12 pm. ‘ 
30 98} 963 972 226 ——| 40pm. 13 pm. 

N.1 : 
2/ 98 963 963 227 |————| 40pm. | 14pm. ; 
3 98} 96% 96% 227 227 36 pm. 12 pm. : 
4 97% 963 963 225} 226 35 pm. | ————- 

5 98 963 963 227 226 36 pm. ; 
6 98 963 963 2253 22 38 pm. ; 
8 98} 963% 964 2253 226 34 pm. } 
9| 98} 963 963 | 2253 |———| 38pm. s asinaige 
10| 98} 963 963 227 226 38 pm. 1008 
11 98 96% 963 2263 226 36 pm. — 2 
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Brankston, A. 633 
Branson, Mrs. R. T. 
412 
Brayne, W. N. 93 
Brealy, R. 203 


Bredin, A. N. 199; 
E. M. 306 

Brenchley, H. M. E. 
630 


Brendon, M. L. 528 
Brenneis, E. C. 200 
Brereton, T. E. 652 
Breton, Capt. J. 188; 
E. 90 
Brewer, Mrs. E. C. 
523; W. H. 307 
Brewster, W. 649; 
W. B. 413 
Bridge, Capt. R. 536 
Bridger, C. T. 429; 
G. 315; Mrs. W. 
M. 80 
Bridges, E. 90 
Bridgman, E. 186 
Briggs, R. 90 
Brigham, J. 646 
Brigstocke, E. L. P. 
526; M. C. 93 
Brindley, J. P. 538 
Briscoe, P. 654 
Bristow, J. W. 314; 
Mrs. G. W. G. 
81; W. 649 
Brittan, H. E. 630 
Broad, J. 536 
Broadbelt, J. 311 
Broadmead, Mrs. T. 
P. 184 
Broadwood, Mrs. H. 
F. 303 
Brock, Com. A. M. 
201; C.S. 185 
Brockinan, E. D. 652 
Brodie, C. E. 93 
Brodrick, Hon. A. 
F. 527 
Brokensha, C. M. 
315 
Bromehead, J.C. 305 
Bromfield, F. 427 
Bromham, W. 415 
Bromley, Mrs. 80; 
R. M. 410; W. 
D. 187 
Brook, M. 654 
Brooke, Col. H. V. 
431, 5387; M. 315 
Brooman, J. E. 539 
Brougham, M. 93 
Broughton, A. D. 
184 
Brown, A. M. 629; 
A. R. 315; E. 
524; G.632; H. 
414; 3.313, 527; 
L. A. C. 429; M. 
3818; M. B. 185; 
Mrs. D. 627; Mrs. 
R. G. 302; R. 
202; S. E. 82. 
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Browne, A. W. L, 
201; H. 413; 
Hon. Mrs. G.522; 
Hon. Mrs. H. M. 
203; J. H. 646; 
K. M. 650; M. 
430; M. M. 542; 
Mrs. 302. 

Browning, H.B. 83; 
Mrs. C. 80; Mrs. 
S. 94. 

Brownlow, H. R. 81 

Bruce, A. C. 306; 
Col. Hon. R. 626 ; 
Hon. F. 626; S. 


Bruges, J. 306 
Brumell, E. 629 
Brutton, W. C. 415 
Bryant, F. J. 631 
Buchanan, A. 536 
Buchwald, E, J. 429 
Buckingham, M. 
206 
Buckland, E. 527 
Buckley, E. 648 ; 
J. 317; Mrs. R. 
O. 81 
Buckner, G. M. 651 
Buckton, M. 632 
Budd, E. 429 
Budge, H. 415 
Bugby, W. 430 
Bugg, J. H. 81 
Bulbeck, M. 650 
Bulkeley, E. S. 412; 
2 


G.8 
Bull, Mrs. G. 522; 
T. 92 
Bullen, S. 649 
Buller, C. J. 415; 
E.81; H. E.413; 
I. J. 648; Sir J. 
Y. 302 
Bulley, S. 630 
Bullock, G. 645; 
K. E. 528 
Bulstrode, W. 416 
Bulteel, H. A. 653 
Bulwer, M. E. 84 
Bunce, B. H. S. 
652; E. 205; J. 
654 
Buncombe, J. 541 
Bunker, F. 93 
Bunting, Dr. J. 89 
Burch, T. 314 
Burchell, W. 186 
Burdett, A. 650; 
Mrs. 184 
Burdon, B. H. 646 
Burge, E. 305 
Burges, E. C. 525 
Burgh, T. I. de, 524 
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Burghersh, Lady, 
411 


Burgmann, E. E.202 
Burgoyne, E. M. 
3805; M. 655 
Burke, C. S. 649; 
Mrs. T. J. 628 
Burlton, J. J. M. 
308 
Burmester, M. 649 
Burn, A. F. 649; 
S. 630 
Burnaby, F. C. 186; 
G. L. 186 
Burne, Hon. Mrs. N. 
628; W. W. 535 
Burnett, A. E. 529; 
E. 205; M. 425 
Burney, Mrs. E. K. 
80 


Burns, E, 543 
Burnside, W. 426 
Burrard, A. 526 
Burrell, E. M. 91 
Burroughes, I. 188 
Burrows, S. 426 
Burton, C. W. 304; 
I. 540; J. 201; 
Mrs. N. 411; T. 
313 
Bury, S. 646; Vis- 
countess, 80 
Bush, E. 429; T. 
R. 306 
Bushnell, W. A. 204 
Bussche, E. M. de, 
528 
Butler, A. M. 524; 
E. 203; J. 431; 
Lady M. 3806; 
Lady R. 523; M. 
306; Mrs. W. J. 
627; Sir E. 648 
Butt, A. F. 586; M. 
187, 536 
Butterworth, Mrs. 
81 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 94 
Byam, H. E. 647 
Byerley, J. M. 429 
Byerly, Mrs. B. 206 
Byl, Mrs. P. G. V. 
303 


Bylandt, Countess 
A. de, 302 

Byng, Mrs. H 302 

Byrne, Capt. J. F. 
537 


Byron, J. 90 

Cadogan, Hon. Mrs. 
G. 81 

Cafe, H. E. 317 

Cairns, Lady, 302 

Calboli, Marchese A. 
P. de, 306 
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Calcraft, S. C. 188 
Caldecott, C. S. 82 
Calder, Mrs. 302 
Caldwell, Capt. H. 
84; Sir H. J. 542 
Callander, R. W. M. 


90 
Callaway, Mrs. H. 
8 


0 
Callon, W. 318 
Cameron, C. 304; 
J.305; L. L. 429; 
Lt.-Col. 536 
Campbell, A. 203 ; 
A. E, 187; A. H. 
630; Brig. W. 
423; C. 651; G. 
83; G. H. 413; 
G. M. 185; J. 
540; L. A. 90; 
Lt.-Col. C. F. 
305; Lt.-Col. R. 
314; Mrs. E. 426; 
0.G. 84; R. 307; 
Sir A. 187; Sir 
C. 302; T. C. 
206; W. 84 
Camps, W. 425 
Canning, F. S. 414 
Cannon, Capt. E. 
647; T. 316 
Cantwell, R. 541 
Caparn, R. 427 
Capel, Lady A. 631 
Carden, Mrs. 202 
Cardigan, Countess 
of, 206; J. T. 
Ear! of, 629 
Carew, G. O’B, 
304 
Carey, A. 526 
Carlisle, G. Countess 
of, 317 
. & Zs 


Carlow, 
646 

Carmichael, M. I. 
529 

Carne, J. 542 

Carnegie, Hon. S. 
T. 527; Mrs. G. 
G. 523 

Carnell, T. 201 

Carr, Dr. 529; J. 
524; J. R. 429; 
M. J. 319 

Carrington, F. A. 
626; P. 318 

Carter, A. E. 630; 
E. A. 304; J. J. 
82; J. A. 202 

Carteret, M. L. de, 
630 

Cartwright, S. A. 
91; T. R. B. 631 

Carver, Mrs. J. 412 


Casher, E. 537 

Casley, M. 308 

Cassavetti, D. G. 
317; J. 314 

Cassidy, R. 205 ; M. 
430 


Castle, M. A. 528 
Caton, G. M. 524 
Cator, J. 425 
Cautley, Sir P. T. 
410 
Cavan, Countess of, 
303 
Cave, A. S. C. B. 
415; H.313 
Cavendish, Hon. 
Mrs. R. 93 
Cay, Lt. R. B. 185 
Cayley, P. F. 538 
Chadwick, A. 633 
Challenor, J. 538 
Chalmers, J. 537 
Chaloner, M. 314 
Chamberlaine, G. T. 
645 
Chamberlin, R. 317 
Chambers, Mrs. C. 
H. 412; S. 318; 
W. 203 
Chancellor, C. 315; 
H. B. 188 
Chaplin, C. H. 204; 
E. 646; J. 204 
Chapman, G. 93; 
S. 542 
Chappell, L. R. 631 
Chapple, C. 543 
Charlier, J. 539 
Charlton, J. 650; 
Mrs. W. 302 
Charrington, C. 629 
Charteris, Hon. R. 
306; Lady J. 631 
Chase, H. 430 
Chatfield, M. E. 306 
Chave, Mrs. E.W.T. 
523 
Chawner, H. 94 
Chaytor, H. 414; 
W. C. 204 
Cheevers, C. H. 204 
Cherriman, J. B. 84 
Cherry, Lt. H. 201; 
W. G. 652 
Cheshire, W. 203 
Chester, J. R. 318 
Chesterman, M. J. 
84 
Chetwynd, Hon. C. 
654 


Chichester, Bp. of, 
K. A. dau. of, 308; 
Hon. Mrs. F.522; 
Lady, 411; Mrs, 
N, 412 





Child, C.425; G.J. 
206 

Chisholm, The, 430 

Chitty, J. W. 414 

Cholmondeley, Mrs, 
C. 184 

Chrisp, L. 631 

Christian, Mrs. G, 
412 

Christie, A. 304; 
J. R. 186 

Christopherson, J, 
427 


Churcher, E. J. 631 
Churchill, H. A. 522 
Clapham, W. B. 308 
Clapp, M. F. 652 
Clark, A. M. G. H. 
§24; C.H.G. C. 
628; E. 185; E. 
A. 307; F. Le G. 
84; G. F. 528; 


Hon. W. C. W. © 


183; J. 313; L. 
649; M. 200 
Clarke, A. S. 542; 
A. J. 318; D. 
540; E. 649; H. 
S. 542; J. 188, 
815; J. M. 526; 
J.S. 524; L. W. 
537; M.C.S. 188; 
M. E. 524; T. 
450 
Clarkson, C. 304 
Clay, C. G. 537; E. 
307; H. 204 
Clayton, A. 631; H. 
429; J. B. 92; 
W. R. 312 
Clements, C. F. 415 
Clench, E. 316 
Clerk, Mrs. J. 412; 
Sir G. R. 410 
Clerke, Capt. A.J. 89 
Clery, J. 649 
Cleugh, J. 205 
Cliffe, A. J. 525 
Clifton, L. 304; 
Lady B. 628; M. 
A. 306 
Clipperton, Capt. R. 
C. 307 


Clonmell, Countess- 
Dow. of, 653 
Close, E. U. M. 428 
Clow, Mrs. L. 302 
Clowes, Mrs. J. 303; 
Mrs. W. 81 
Clunie, A. 542 
Clutterbuck, Mrs. H. 
412 
Coates, E, G. 308 
Cobb, H. W. 632; 
K. M. 630 
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Cobbet, H. 414 

Cobbett, W. 652 

Cobbold, A. 306; 
Mrs. R. W. W. 
184; Mrs. R. H. 
411; Mrs. T. S. 
522 

Cobden, E. 205 

Cochrane, Mrs, W. 
M. 80 

Cockayne, J. 645; 
N. 529 

Cockburn, L. 414; 
M. 540 

Coekell, J. 541; J. 
B. 646 

Cocker, A. 412 

Cockshott, J. W. 524 

Codrington, G. 203 

Cody, S. 204 

Coker, Mrs. 411 

Colborne, Mrs. W. 
H. 627 

Colcock, H. 542 

Cole, H. 199; Mrs. 
H. T. 412; S. 
312; T. H. 529 

Colebrooke, Lady, 
627 

Coleman, A. 186; 
C. 306; C. W. 
317; E. 186 

College, C. G. 539 

Collett, W. R. 305 

Collette, Maj.-Gen. 
J. H. 649 

Colley, G. 185; H. 
F. G. 308 

Collin, M. 202 

Collins, C. 525; E. 
M. 429; M. J. 
187; Mrs. W. H. 
302; O. L. 89; 
R. 94; W. 541 

Collis, H. 629; M. 
J. 630 

Collyer, G. S. 540 

Collyns, G. N. 305 

Colpoys, C. 526 

Colquhoun, L. B. 
538; P. 410 

Colvin, M. L. 428 

Combe, G. 318 

Compton, Mrs. S.523 

Conder, E. R. 83 

Conduitt, E. F. 425 

Coney, B. 88; C. B. 
83; Capt. P. G. 
200 

Congdon, F. C. 630 

Coningham, E. M. 
655 

Conning, M. M. 187 

Connolly, Capt. M. 
630 
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Constable, W. H. 
536 
Cook, S. 90; S. B. 


91 

Cooke, H. 311; J. 
94; J.C. 428; L. 
415; Lady, 183; 
M. A. 205 ; M. M. 
652; Mrs. W. M. 
183 ; T. 202, 652. 

Cooper, Capt. H. S. 
646; C. W. 631; 
E. H. 307; L.E. 
89; M. 82; Mrs, 
J. T. 184; Mrs. 
S. L. A. 411; R. 
E. 431, 537, 539 

Copeland, Lt. J. E. 
313 


Copeman, M. S. 540 
Copestake, J. 315 
Copinger, J. L. 316 
Corbet, M. 82 
Corbett, E. 302; E. 
B. M. 82; W. 
205 
Corley, A. E. 187 
Cornewall, H. 306 
Cornish, J. 538; M. 
E. W. 93; S. H. 
646; W. F. 423 
Cornwall, St. L. 430; 
Maj. G. 185 
Corri, Mrs. 427 
Corser, G. J. 185 
Cortis, M. J. 313 
Cosserat, G. P. 423 
Coster, Capt. C.429; 
Mrs, W. 184 
Cosway, Mrs. A. M. 
537; S.186 
Cotgreave, M. 650 
Cother, Mrs. P. P. 
303 
Cottell, Mrs. J. W 
523 
Cottingham, M. 415; 
S. J. W. 305; S. 
S. J. 528 
Cottle, R. 90 
Cotton, L. A. 632; 
M. B. 524 
Couch, G. F. 92 
Coulman, R. J. 318 
Coulson, J. 92; M. 
425 
Counsell, W. H.415 
Courage, A. 529, 
629 
Court, M. A. 542 
Courtenay, J. F. 315 
Coventry, A. K. 541; 
J. 527; M. 529 
Cowan, C. 525; S. 
414 


Cowburn, Lt. W. B. 


536 
Cowdery, G. 318 
Cowell, E. 188 
Cowlard, W. 312 
Cowper, Archd. 422 
Cox, E. 427; J.C. 
318, 536; Mrs. 
C. J. 184; P. Z. 
91 
Coxon, Mrs. 315; 
Mrs. W. 627 
Coxworthy, J. 415 
Crabbe, Mrs. G. 412 
Cradock, Mrs. C. 523 
Craig, J. 429 
Crake, V. B. 186 
Cramer, J. M. 306 
Crampton, Mrs. G, 
R. 411 
Crane, E. 616; J. 
524 
Craven, Lady E. C. 
L. 307; W. 616 
Crawfurd, G. D. 525 
Crawley, E. 187 
Crawshey, Mrs. C. 
183 
Creaser, T. W. 200 
Creasy, Mrs. W. E. 
628 
Creed, E. 206 
Cresswell, A. S. C. 
93 
Cresy, E. 654 
Crickett, C. W. 650; 
J. L. 185 
Cristall, R. 304 
Crocker, A. N. D. 
625 
Crofton, Hon. C. 428 
Crofts, J. D. M. 186; 
M. J. 524 
Croker, J. D. 94 
Crompton, G. 202; 
W. Hz. 84 
Cronyn, M. H. 187 
Crook, A. H. 651; 
Mrs. J. 303 
Crookshank, Mrs. C, 
523 
Croome, Mrs. T. M. 
8 


0 
Cross, Mrs. R. A. 
412 
Crossman, F. G. 88 
Crouch, J. 317 
Croucher, Dr, A. R. 
632 
Crowden, E. A. 188 
Crowe, P. 318 
Croxton, C. 188 
Crozier, F. E. 317 
Crutchley, Mrs. C. 
523 
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Cruttwell, R. 316 

Cryer, E. 83 

Cuff, G. 317 

Cuffe, T. T. 199 

Cullen, J. 431 

Cumberland, S. G. 
425 

Cumby, E. 539 

Cuming, E. W. 415 

Cumming, E. .528 

Cundy, E. 653 

Cunninghame, J. 
207; Mrs. A. R. 
204 

Cunyghame, M. L. 
413 


Cupper, E. 543 
Cure, Mrs. R. C. 412 
Cureton, Mrs. 302 
Curme, F. S. C.305 ; 
S. E. 631 
Curran, W. H. 426 
Currey, C. 313 
Currie, A. D. 90; 
I. G. 318; Sir F. 
410; T. H. 93 
Curteis, S. A. 203 
Curtis, M. E. 650 
Curtiss, L. 653 
Cusack, J. W. 183 
Cutcliffe, J. 529 
Cutler, F. 204; H. 
G. G. 305 
Cutts, Mrs. E, L. 
183 
Da Costa, Capt. L. 
G. 89 


Dagge, R. P. 414 
Dihne, A. L. 307 
Dale, Capt. C. 314; 
Mrs. L. 4!1 
Dallas, J. P. G. 540 
D’Allenstein, Baron 
G. M. E. de S. 


82 
Dalton, A, 650; E. 
524; E. H. 524; 
F. E. 84; T. 645 
Dalziel, E. 207 
Damer, Hon. Mrs. 
S. D. 304 
Dance, I. A. 652 
Dangerfield, E. 89 
Daniell, E. 425; E. 
C. 542 
Dansey, G. 632 
Danvers, R. W. 646 
Darbishire, H. A.528 
Darby, T. 630 
D’Arcy, W. 414 
Darling, J. 539 
Darnell, M. E. 202 
Dasent, J. B. 522; 
Mrs. C. U. 304 
Dashwood, Hon.Mrs. 
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G. 528; Lady I. 
A. 428 
D’Aubigne, J, H. M. 
412 
Davenport, J.C.315; 
Mrs. H. D. 412 
Davey, C. 308 
Davids, W. H. 200 
Davidson, M: 308; 


315; Hon. Mrs. 
H.T.411; J. 312; 
J. J. 536; -L. E. 
D. 414; M. 185, 
543 ; Mrs. J. 627; 
R.633 ; S.A.542: 
T. 200; W.J. 535 
Davis, C. E. 413; 
Cc. G. H. 79; I. 
416; L. 82; Lt.- 
Col. W. B. 430; 
M. 426, 528; M. 
A. T. 206; Mrs. 
424; Mrs. C. L. 
O. 411; W. 318, 
649 
Davison, M. R. 92 
Dawans, M. von, 317 
Dawes, Mrs. W. H. 
303 
Dawkes, J. 629 
Dawson, M. P. 308; 
P. H. 205; W. 423 
Day, A. 652; Capt. 
G. F. 629; E. 
430; E. H. 93; 
G. G. 548; G. J. 
527; Mrs. R.N. 
523; W. 529 
Deakin, J. 541 
Dean, E. 93 
Dear, F. E. 525 
Dearden, E. A. 526 
Dearman, T. A. 206 
De Chaveau, M. 91 
De Horne, B.C. 315 
Delane, E. 632 
De La Rue, J. 538 
De La Tour, A. D. 
81 


De Leon, Hon. E. 

414 

Delf, F. 541 

Delves, E. 426; M. 
B. 186 

Delvigne, L. A. 307 

Dempster, A. 90 

Dendy, Mrs. A. 539 

Denman, Hon. Mrs. 
G. 627 

Dennis, M. 630 

Dennys, Miss F. 425 

Denshire, E. 316 
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Dent, Mrs. T. 80; 
W. Y. 185 
Denys, G. A. 655 
De Salis, Mrs. H. J. 
302 
Desmond, C. E. 93 
Despard, J. W. 88 
De Solome, A. G.312 
Dettmarr, I. 205 
Devenish, H. 631 
Dew, C. E. 629 
Dewar, K. M. 83 
Dewdney, J. 93; M. 
J. 83 
Dewell, E. 206 
Diaper, E, E. 203 
lick, J. 431 
Dickinson, A. 306 
Dickson, H. N. 647; 
M. 430 
Digby, A. E. 415; J. 
D. W. 632; Mrs. 
J.T. 523 
Diggles, E. 631 
Digweed, T. F. 424 
Dimmock, C. A. 525 
Dimsdale, T.R.C.95 
Dingley, Mrs. W.315 
Disbrowe, W. H. J. 
202 
Dix, C. 205 
Dixey, Mrs. A. 523 
Dixon, L. J. 317; 
M. 430; R. W. 
306; T. 631 
Dobson, J. 8. 317 
Dod, E. S. 540 
Dodd, I. B. 187 
Dods, W. 528 


Dodsworth, Lady, 
304 
Doe, J. H. 629 


Dolby, Mrs. 628 
Dolomore, J. A. 186 
Donaldson,D.F.542; 
F, B. 524; Mrs. 
J. W. 627 
Doncaster, J. 535 
Donkin, M. 427; 
Miss, 314 
Donnithorne, M. P. 
809 
Donop, Mrs. B. von, 
80 


Donovan, Mr. 647 

Dorin, Capt. H. A. 
312 

Dornford, Mrs. 522 

Dorling, W. 540 

Dorward, S. E. 81 

Douglas, A.630; J. 
304, 308, 427; 
Mrs. H. S. 523; 
Mrs. W. 303; R. 
315; S. M. 188 


Dove, J. 201 
Dowbiggin, Mrs. M. 
H. 411 
Dowell, J. B. 186 
Dowling, J. H. 415 
Dowson, E. 90 
Doxat, E, L. 426 
Doyle, E. 542; W. 
H. 302 
Drake, Capt. 648; 
M. 208; Mrs. J. 
J.302; W.W.650 
Draper, Capt. J. F. 
528 
Dray, E. C. 647 
Drayton, J. B. 526 
Drew, F. R. 526; 
J. H. 540; Mrs. 
G. H. 412 
Drewe, Maj. 415 
Drinkald, J. S. 318 
Driver, J, 424 
Druett, S. N. C. 539 
Drummond, C. 426 ; 
H.84; Hon. Mrs. 
J.302; Lady, 80; 
Mrs. R. 411 
Drury, R. 536 
Drysdale, J. 631 
Dubois, F. T. 82 
Du Boulay, C. M. 
629; F. H. 83 
Duchesne, R. 308 
Du Croz, M. S. 206 
Dudley, S. 94 
Dudman, Mrs. L. 
S. 303 
Duff, G. 538; M. 
A. 306; T. F. 306 
Dumas, E. 425 
Dumergue, W.S.525 
Dunbar, J. 630; P. 
J. 628 
Duncan, Hon.J.528; 
P. 314 
Duncombe, J.M. 526 
Dundas, Col. P. 631; 
G.J.L.204; Maj.- 
Gen. W. B. 318, 
424; Sir D. 413; 
W. 305 
Dunham, S. A. 313 
Dunlop, Miss K.424; 
S. E. 304 
Dunn, J.413; Mrs. 
A. 803; Mrs. N. 
J. 528; S. E. 307 
Dunne, M. 203 
Dunsany, Lady, 203 
Dunstan, J. 184 
Dunsterville, Maj.- 
Gen. J. H. 206 
Du Pré, Mrs. E. 411 
Durant, J. 93 
Durell, J. D. 187 





Durham, J. I. 304 
Durnford, S. E. 525 
Durrant, M. 526 
Duthoit, T. J. 647; 
M. 655 
Dutton, J. 315; S. 
S. 537; T. C. 423 
Dyce, Maj.-Gen.307 
Dyer, Lt. H. MeN. 
185 
Dymock, H. R. 93 
Dyson, J. 318; L. 
F. G. 307 
Eadon, A. 313 
Eagles, E. J. 79 
Eales, E. H. 649 
Eames, W. 200 
Earle, J. M. 188; 
L. A. 528; Maj. 
A. 431; S. J. 414 
East, E. M. 628 
Easter, Capt. J. 429 
Easterton, M. 651 
Eastment, F. M. 185 
Easton, E. 529 
Eastwick, W. J. 410 
Eaton, C. O. 415; 
J.201; W. 313 
Eddels, M. 541 
Ede, Mrs. C. 303 
Eden, R. 427 
Edgar, L. 306; M. 
A. 92 
Edge, L. 185 
Edmonds,Mrs.R.411 
Edmondson, H. A. 
188 
Edmunds, J. 425 
Edwardes, W. T. 90 
Edwards, C. 84; E. 
G. 632; F. 82; 
F. J. 205; M. A. 
J. 187; M. E. 
414; W. G. 317 
Egerton, Lt.-Col. A. 
83; W. 302 
Eglinton, M. 206 
Eglinton and Win- 
ton, Ear] of, 631 
d@’Eisendecker, V. 
Baroness, 202 
Fitel, C. E. 415 
Ekin, M. A. 537 
Elger, Mrs. G. 184 
Elgin and Kincar- 


dine, Earl of, 522 © 


Eliot, W. 307 
Elkington, Capt. F. 
G. 646; M. 206 

Ellames, C. 648 
Elliman, G. 526 
Elliot, C. 79 
Elliott, Hon.G. 308; 
J. B. B. 82; M. 
649; W. 541 
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Ellis, C. 527, 632; 
Capt. J. D. 200; 
Cc. J. W. 541; 
Comm. F.W. 202; 
F. W. 95; J. 313; 
Maj. R. 648; Mrs. 
a & GBs 7% 
92 

Ellison, Mrs. C. G. 
628 


Elliston, N. T. 312; 
B. A. 526 

Elmes, M. W. 81 

Elphinstone, Dow. 
Lady, 427 

Elsdon, Capt. J. 204 

Elsey, J. R. 540 

Elsley, E. 91 

Elton, B. H. 537 ; 
Capt. H. 653; D. 
BE. 5387; J. P. 
537 

Elworthy, Mrs. F. 
T. 523 

Elwyn, Mrs. R. 627 

Emerson, K. A. 414 

Emerton, M. 90 

Emery, J. 317 

Enfield, Viscountess, 


England, W. H. 536 

English, F. M. 202 

Ensor, F. A. 305 

Erskine, D. 302; G. 
C.652; Hon. Mrs. 
184; J. 81 

Espin, Mrs. T. E, 
80 


Espinasse, I, 528 
Essex, E. J. 632 
Etheridge, H. 205 
Evans, Capt. A. F. 
91; D. D. 423; 
E. 202, 317, 423, 
537; G. 305; H. 
525; J. L. 6380; 
Mrs. J. C. 80; 
Mrs. M. 92; Mrs. 
T.81; S.M.416; 
T.H. 413; W.D. 
307 
Everard, E.W. R.89 
Everett, E. 415 
Everingham, H.632 
Every, F.G.90; M. 
E. 412; P.C.412 
Evett, H. 629 
Ewart, Lieut.-Col. J. 
A. 633 
Ewbank, J. 319 
Ewing, J. 200, 201; 
Mrs. J. A. 183 
Eyre, Mrs. H. R. 
523; S. 541 
Eyres, L. G. 429 


Index to 


Eyton, G. 525; H. 
650; Mrs. 627 
Fairburn, P. 410 
Fairlie, S. 654 
Fairrie, T. 430 
Faithfull, M. 425 
Falcke, Mrs. D. 412 
Falconer, Mrs. K. 628 
Falkland, Visc’tess, 
204 
Falls, Capt. J. 307 
Farmer, J. 632 
Farncombe, G. 539 
Farnworth, M. M. 
D. 94 
Farquharson, Mrs. 
H. 81 
Farr, H. 522 
Farrant, O. 317 
Farrell, J. 427; M. 
M. 416 
Farrer, Mrs. J. 81 
Farrington, Major- 
Gen. J. J. 542 
Fattorini, C. 184 
Faweett, A. 646; E. 
317; M. E. 201 
Fawns, J. A. 524 
Fea, E. H. 525 
Fearon, C. M. 414; 
E. A. 414 
Fellowes, E. F. B. 
B. 631; Lady M. 
A. C. 313; Mrs, 
W. A. 523; M. 
J. 92 
Fellows, E.650; E. 
T. 305 
Fenn, W. M. 305 
Fennell, M. E. 305 
Fenwick, J.631; O. 
308 
Fergusson, H. 540 
Ferraby, J. 206 
Fetherstonhaugh, 
Mrs. 411 
Feyron, H. 650 
Fiddey, C. 89 
Field, F. V.428; G. 
427; M. 630; T. 
415; W. B. 200 
Fifield, J. 653 
Figg, Capt. W. 425 
Filliter, W. 317 
Filmer, Sir E. 630 
Fineham, Mrs. 303 
Finlay, G. E. K. 
205 
Finnis, M. 648 
Firmstone, E. 428 
Fischer, Capt. 653 
Fish, J. 312 
Fishburn, M. A. 413 
Fisher, A. 83, 653; 
Capt. 91; C. F. 
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527; J. S. 185; 
J.W. 410; L.93; 
Mrs. F. 412; Mrs. 
F. C. 412; Mrs. 
J. 428, 627; S. 
528; W. 88; W. 
L. 541 

Fison, E. M. 187 

Fitch, E. 489 

Fitt, J. N. 529 

Fitz Herbert, Lady, 
628 

Fitzherbert, B. 629 

Fitzmaurice, J. S. 
526; Lady I. 529 

Fitz-Patrick, F. 306; 
Lady O. 627 

Fitz-Roy, A. F.653; 
Lady F. 303 

Fitzwilliam, C’tess, 
411 

Fitz-Wygram, A.C. 
633 


Fleming, R. 83 
Fletcher, S. 539; T. 
C. 414 
Flocton, J. M. 817 
Flood, G. 202; M. 
541 
Flower, C. 82 
Foaker, F. 82 
Foakes, J. 413 
Foljambe, E. 539 
Follett, Mrs. S. 80 
Foquett, H. R, 415 
Forbes, C. L. 186; 
Col. D. 807; D. 
527; E. M. 305; 
H. W.S. 306; J. 
95; Maj. W. 304; 
Sir W. 186; W. 
526 
Ford, I. 529; M. 
649; Mrs. F. 648; 
Mrs. W. A. 412 
Forde, F. 93 
Foreman, T. 203 
Forman, T. B. 308 
Forrest, J. 412; Lt. 
527 


Forster, Capt. W. F. 
200; F. 537; H. 
H. 414; Mrs. W. 
627; R. N. 317; 
W. J. 204 

Forsyth, T. 319 

Fortescue, J. 186 

Fortesque, Lt.W. W. 
647 

Forward, C. 535 

Fosbery, G. V. 629 

Foster, E. A. S. 632; 
F. W. 646; J. 
652; M. M. C. 
187; T. B. 416; 
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T. G. 413; T. N. 


92 

Fothergill, J. C. 188, 
304; T. 92 

Foulkes, T. 82 

Foulks, J. F. 186 

Fourdrinier, E. N. 
541 

Fowke, C. H. 92; 

. Sir F., dau. of, 204 

Fowler, E. 93; J. 
187; Mrs. J. K. 
183; M. 415 

Fox, F. F. 525; M. 
93; M.A. L. 649; 
Mrs. T. W. 523; 
Mrs. W. 628; W. 
J. 529 

Foxton,G. F. H. 186 

Frampton, Mrs. H. 
J. 184 

Francis, C. S. 188; 
F. 653; G. 188; 
P. 308; S. 205 

Franklin, Lt. E. B. 
H. 185 

Franklyn, H. L.3(8; 
T. 529 

Franks, Maj. - Gen. 
T. H. 302 

Fraser, Col. H. 646; 
F. R. 313 

Freebody, E. 631 

Freeling, W. 89 

Freeman, A. 528; 
A. F. 304; H. 
816; M. A. 93; 
S. 91 

Freer, E. L. 650; 
M. J. 90 


Freese, Lt. A. 646 
French, S. A. 631 
Freshfield, M. 526 
Fricker, T. 203 
Friend, E. 314; J. 
205, 314, 543 
Frith, F. 84 
Froude, R. 539 
Fulford, A. M. 412; 
F. 316; W. F. 536 
Fulleck, J. 648 
Fuller, C. S.93 ; H. 
428; Lt. W. 650; 
Mrs. 542; Mrs. 
T. 302 
Furley, Mrs. W. H. 
412 


Furse, E. 317 
Fyers, Maj.-Gen.526 
Fytche, J. L. 631 
Gabain, A. J. 82 
Gabb, B. 537 
Gabell, M. A. 654 
Gabriel, Mrs. C. H. 
628 
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Galaber, E. F. G. 84 
Gale, Mrs. H. 522 
Galland, J. E. 542 
Galsworthy, E. H. 
307 
Gammie, Mrs.G.628 
Gardiner, A. W. 528; 
F.654; F. E. 524 
Gardner, E. A. 528; 
Hon. H. 424; P. 
203; S. 537 
Garfit, M. 414; M. 
L. 307 
Garforth, P. 540 
Garland, E. C. 524; 
Miss C. G. L. 648 
Garmon, W. C. 526 
Garnier, A. 83 
Garratt, C. F. 187 
Garnett, T. P. 199 
Garry, N. T. 307 
Garth, E. 306; R. 
306 
Gash, T. 633 
Gashell, C. T. 424 
Gaskell, A. 633 
Gaskoin, J. S. 541 
Gatcombe, E. 317 
Gates, M. 315 
Gayton, C. 82 
Gazebrook, H. 410 
Gear, R. 203 
Gedney, P. A. H.527 
Gee, A. 525; G.C. 
426 
Gell, A. 188 
Gem, Mrs. E. 81 
Geneste, Lt. M. G. 
316 
George, A. 91; J. 
205; P. E. 308 
Ghika, PrinceG. 539 
Gibbes, L. 305 
Gibbon, S. 528 
Gibbons, R. 527 
Gibbs, B. 83; E. 
526; H. L. 539; 
M. 93 
Giberne, F. 428 


Gibson, E. 630; E. 
A. 529, 629; J. 
318, 542; M. H. 


632 
Giesler, C. F. 201 


Giffard, F. 540; S. 


L. 652 
Gifford, Mrs. J. 80 
Gilbert, S. S. 630 


Gill, Capt. J. G.649; 


W.91 
Gillaume, J. J. 632 
Gillbanks, J. 313 
Gilliat, E. 187 
Gillies, J. M. 529 
Gilling, G. R. 186 
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Gilman, P. C. 648 
Gilstrap, G.188, 304 
Gingeil, W. H. 529 
Gipps, G. 528 
Girdlestone, S. 629 
Girod, W. 79 
Gisborne, A. 318; 
Mrs. T. M. 412 
Gladstone, Rt. Hon. 
W. E.626; T. H. 
630; W. 542 
Glaisher, Mrs. J.302 
Glascock, A. 429 
Glascott, E. M. A. 
631 
Glennie, Mrs. H.627 
Glenton, H. M. 630 
Glover, M. H. 413; 
Mrs. 655 
Glubb, P. 206 
Glyde, Mrs. J. 627 
Glyn, H. L. 655; 
Mrs. St. L. 183; 
P. C. 528; H.C. 
526 
Gocher, A. 630 
Godden, Miss E. 318 
Goderich, M. S. 204 
Godfrey, M. 82; W. 
629 
Godhard, N. 304 
Goldney, E. F. 528; 
S. J. 305 
Goldsmith, Mrs. 92; 
O. 646; W. 631 
Goldson, H. 305 
Gonne, E, 83 
Gooch, C. J. 541; 
Lady H. 187 
Good, E. 82 
Goodall, C. 414 
Goodchild, E. 647 
Goodeve, L. 205 
Goodman, S. 306 
Goodrich, C. 88 
Goodwin, G. 423; 
J. F. 91; K. A. 


82 
Gordon, Capt. W. G. 
C.539; E.S.302; 
H. 312; I. O. H. 
630; J. D. 529; 
J. F. C. 88; L. 
F.413; Lady,628; 
M. V. 307; Rear- 
Adm. R. 410 
Gore, Mrs. H. P. 302 
Goren, A. F. 185 
Gorton, E. 631 
Gosling, A. C. 629; 
E. 524 
Gosselin,Mrs. H.302 
Gosset, Capt. W. D. 
626 
Gossip, W. W. 537 


Gostling, Lt. F. C. 
89 
— Capt. G. T. 


Gaston Mrs. 184 
Gould, F.J. 632; J. 
648 
Govett, R. 536 
Gower, Earl, 205; 
Lady M. L. 80, 
91; R. F. 316 
Grace, C. 90; H. 
319; J. 186; M. 
J.428 
Grabham, J. 424 
Graham, E. M. E. 
187; Lt.-Col. J. 
81; Mrs. C. A. 
628; S. W. 185 
Granard, Earl of, 83 
Grant, E. P. 306; 
Hon. Mrs. L. 184; 
I. B. 305; J. E. 
308; K. 185; M. 
185; Mrs. A. 3038; 
Mrs. C. 303; Mrs. 
W.D. 412; T.M. 
633; T. T. 410 
Granville, M. 307 
Graves, Mrs. R. 523 
Gray, H. T.317; J. 
A. W. 93 
Grayling, Mrs. G. 80 
Greated, T. 423 
Greatrex, E. M. 415 
Greaves, J. 526 
Green, A. L. 415; 
B. 655; C. 632; 
Dr. W. 653; E. 
318, 654; R. A. 
202; T. 541; W. 
C. 187 
Grenfield, M. 206, 
207 
Greenhill, F. 81; 
Mrs. F. R. 411 
Greenshields, T. 203 
Greenstreet, C. H. 
628 
Greenwood, Mrs. P. 
428 
Gregorie, C. 647 
Gregory, G. M. G. 
84; S. 650; M. 
H. 90 
Gregson, A. 414 
Greig, Mrs.T. R.183 
Grenfell, Mrs. C. W. 


411 
Grenville,Mrs. R. N. 
80 
Gresley, Mrs. F. 303 
Grey, Capt. G. 522; 
Capt. G. H. 626; 
Hon. Mrs. C. 628; 





Hon. W. G. 525; 
G. 655 
Griffin, F. 526; Lt.- 
Col. F. J. 815; 
Mrs. 303; R. W. 
W. 529 
Griffith, E. 424; M. 
A. 542; Mrs. C, 
D. 81; T. 632 
Griffiths, Capt. G. 
428; E. D. 536; 
H. L. 540; J. 414; 
T. 542 
Grimston, Hon. Mrs, 
F. 80; M. E. 304; 
Mrs. O. 522 
Grindle, G. 92 
Grissel, Mrs. H. 522 
Grosvenor, Lady A. 
187; Lady C.628 
Grove, E. 528; J. 
425; Lt.-Col. H. 
315; Mrs. 184 
Grover, S. E. S.630 
Groves, J. 431; 
Mrs. E. 90 
Grubb, A. L. 630 
Grylls, H. M. 524 
Guerrier, H. J. 308 
Guinness, Mrs. A. 
302 
Gullick, E. M. 308 
Gumbleton, R.J.M. 
632 
Gundry, E. E. 317 
Gunning, L. 205 
Gunton, W. 526 
Gurdon, Lt. E. P. 
628 
Gurney, A. F. 313; 
E. 93; Mrs. 523; 
Mrs. S. A. 81; 
Mrs. W. H.523 
Gwynne, S. A. X. 
306 


Gyldenstolpe, T. 629 
Haberfield, W. 650 
Hackett, C. D. 315; 
S. 306 
Haddock, J. W. 633 
Hadley, C. E. 629; 
J. H. 315 
Haffenden, S. 413 
Haggard, J. 527 
Haggerston, Lady, 
184 
Haggitt, H. 633 
Hague, Maj. W. D. 
305 
Hailes, A. 92 
‘Hailstone, Mrs. 523 
Haigh, L. R. 527 
Haines, E. 429; G. 
807; H. 84; J. 
430 ; J. B. 630 
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Hainsworth, J. 653 
Haldane, Mrs. R. 80 
Hale, G. L. 306 
Hales, C. 632; C. 
A. 647; H. 655; 
Mrs. W. A. 628 
Halkett, Col. 630; 
Mrs. F. J. C. 522 
Hall, C. 307; D. 
308; E. G. 629 ; 
H. C. 416; J. R. 
201; L. 202; 
Mrs. P. B. 183; 
M. W. 316; R. 
R. 525; S. 91, 
645; S. W. 632 
Hall-Dare, E. G. 
655 
Hallam, Mrs. S. J. 
627 
Hallett, J. E. 529 
Hallewell, Mrs. J. 
W. 80 
Halley, Mrs. A. 303 
Halliday, G. 90 
Halls, W. E. 631 
Halse, E. P. 317 
Hamer, J. 312; Mrs. 
J.P. 81 
Hamerton, T. J. 425 
Hamilton, A. 200; 
B. 650; C. 652; 
Col. J.539; E.A. 
538; F. E. 305; 
H. S. 311; Lady 


K. E. 630; Maj. 
G. 205; Mrs. J. 


de C. 80; R. W. 
542; T. 424 
Hamley, W. T. U. 
522 
Hammersley, Mrs. 
627; Mrs. H. 184 
Hammet, E. L. K. 
650 
Hammond, A. S. 
524; E. G. 413; 
F. W. T. 207; H. 
W.630; L. M.F. 
186; O. 186; P. 
648; W. 186 
Hamond, R. 94 
Hanbury, A. 207; 
Capt. Hon. C. S. 
B. 626 
Hanby, W. 540 
Hancock, Capt. J. 
426; Lt. C. 89 
Hand, E. 648 
Handcock, 
Mrs. E. 184 
Handley, Mrs. H. 
E. 628 
Hankey, J. A. 187 
Hankinson, C. 184 
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Hanmer, K. J. 429 

Hannay, Mrs. F. R. 
628 

Hannyngton, E. G. 
651 


Hanson, A. M. 528 
Harbord, Hon. Mrs. 
803; Mrs. H. 412 
Harby, T. W. 643 
Harding, C. F. 524; 
H. W. 525 
Hardinge, Lady C. 
M. 93; Hon. A. 
E. 188, 302; T. 
M. F. 526; Vis- 
countess, 183 
Hardisty, Mrs. W. 
L. 184 
Hardman, E. E. 82; 
R. H. 525 
Hardwich, 
628 
Hardwick, J. 92 
Hardwicke, E. Dow. 
Countess of, 201 
Hardy, A. B. 649; 
F.C. 413; J. E. 
649; Mrs. C. 524; 
T. W. 524 
Hare, A. A. 185; 
C. 312; Lady V. 
306 
Hargood, Lt. W. 201 
Hargraves, A. 429 
Hargreave, O. 543 
Hargreaves, Mrs.411 
Hargrove, B. 415 
Harington, J. 535; 
P. 308 
Harper, H. 629; S. 
205 


M. A. 


Harris, A. 202; F. 
3808; G. W. 414; 
H. 187; R. 654; 
W. 6381 

Harrison, Capt. A. 
525; E.M. 203; 
y. % G87; %. 
8; L. C. W. 
526; M. A. 84; 
Mrs. R. 205; R. 
652 

Harrod, Mrs. 411 

Harsant, J. 645 

Harshaw, J. 652 

Hart, R. 540 

Harte, E. 526 

Hartland, E. R. 
525 

Hartley, H. S. 318 ; 
M. H. 188; W. 
187 

Hartopp, A. M. 629 

Harvey, Capt. W. 
C. 631; J. 537; 

ccy. 


J. C. 647; M. 
202; Mrs. 184; 
Mrs. N. 302 
Harvie, G. 187 
Harwick, A. 316 
Haselwood, S. 186; 
Mrs. G. H. 80 
Hastings, G. W. 
307; J. 527 
Hatchard, Mrs. J. 
H.627; T.654 
Hatherley, Capt. B. 
M. 539 
Hatton, C. 633; P. 
A. 308 
Hautenville, A. 204 
Haughton, S. 319 
Havas, M. 201 
Havelock, Lt. C. W. 
89 
Hawes, M. 188 
Hawker, Gen. Sir T. 
94 
Hawkins, E. 82; K. 
524 


Hawks, J. S. 425 

Hawkshaw, Lt.-Col. 
E. 316 

Hawksley, M. A. 
527; S. E. 187 

Hawley, Mrs, H. C. 
302 


Haworth, C. 630 
Hawtayne, W. H. 
W. 412 
Hawthorn, T. J. 304 
Hawthome, G. S. 
542 
Hawtrey, Mrs. J. W. 
522; S. H. 312 
Hay, C. 201; C.C. 
815; F. A. 526; 
Lt. D. 3138; Mrs. 
303; Hon. Mrs. 
627; T. H. 315 
Haycroft, Mrs. T. 
623 
Haydon, F. S. 629; 
J.N. 632; M. 308 
Hayes, H. E, 414; 
J. 645; Mrs. 540 
Hayland,J.A.J. 631 
Hayne, L. H. J.306 
Haynes, D. F. 92; 
FE. 203 
Hayward, J. 522 
Haywood, E. 316; 
F. 201 
Hazledine, G. J. 83 
Head, C. D. 528 
Headland, E. 631 
Healey, D. C. 527; 
J. 412 
Hearn, Mrs. E. L. 
529 
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Hearsey, H. 304 
Heaphy, J. 429 
Heath, A. 425 
Heatheote, C. E. 
413; G. H. 94; 
M. 653; Mrs. T. 
J.80; W.N. 306 
Heaviside, Capt. R. 
93; E. A. 83 
Hedley, E. J. 415 
Hegginbottom, J. 93 
Helme, M. B. 83 
Hemert, G. H. Van, 
538 
Hemming, Mrs. C. 
327 


Henderson, A. 524; 
C. 92; E. 654; 
H.G. 808; Mrs. 
J.R.81; T. 204 

Hendrike, F. 307 

Hendry, W. 203 

Heness, A. 427 

Hengeler, H. G. 188 

Henley, A. E. 529; 
Lady, 184 

Hennah, F. 654; T. 
H. 526 

Hennell, Mrs. 411 

Henning, F. C. 541 

Henriques, D.N.200 

Henry, Maj. G. C. 
806; W. 540 

Henshall, M. 200 

Hensman, E. 415 

Hepburn, J. 540 

Hepworth, J. 650 

Herbert, H. W. 200; 
R. A. 83 

Heriot, A. 648 

Heritage, F. 309 

Hernaman, J. W. D. 
527 

Herne, M. 425 

Herring, F. C. 426; 
M. A. 527 

Hevtslet, G. C. 524 

Hervey, V. M. 527 

Heseltine, F. J. 185; 
J.A.317; J. W. 
647 

Hesketh, Mrs. W. 
P. 184; W. 536 

Hewett, E. 431; J. 
535; J. G. 647 

Hewson, C. G. 184; 
M. E. A. 91 

Hey, M. E. 524 

Heywood, C.J. 304; 
M. E. 318 

Hibbert, M. 529; 
Mrs. J. 303 

Hickes, A. M. 633 

Hickey, A. 426 

Hickman, H. T, 6380 

4R 
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Hicks, A. S. 91; C. 
653; C. S. 525; 
E. 414; R. 203 

Higginbotham, M. 
A. E. 540 

Higginson, Lady, 
523; Lt.-Col. 306 

Highfield, M.L. 525 

Highman, Vice- 
Adm. H. 425 

Higson, M. 90 

Hilcoat, H. B. 429 

Hill, A. 414; A.B. 
308; Capt. 
413; G. 308; H. 
79, 204; H. A. 
629; H. D. 315, 
415; J. H. 427; 
M. A. 416; J. E. 
308; L. A. 187; 
M. G. C. 630 

Hills, A. C. 542 

Hinde, C. 314 

Hindes, G. 88 

Hingston, G. C. 423 

Hitch, 8. 630 

Hitchcock, W. M. 
186 

Hitchen, Mrs. 648 

Hitchens, J. 430 

Hitchins, Capt. H. 
W. 83 

Hoare, Mrs. A. M. 
184 

Hobart, Mis. F. 627 

Hobhouse, E. 522 

Hobson, J. 535 ; Mr. 
427 

Hockin, Capt. C. L. 
306; W. L. 204 

Hodgett, G. J. 522 

Hodgetts, W. J. 529 

Hodgson, F. 651; 
H. 88; J. 318; 
Mrs. C. W. 200; 
Miss J. 651; S. 
203 

Hodson, H. W. 413 

Hoffay, E. E. 542 

Hoffineister, Mrs. W. 
C. 523 

Hogg, Sir J. W. 410; 
W. 187 

Hoghton, M. M. L. 
187 


Holbeche, E. 538 
Holberton, J. 652 
Holden, M. 315 
Holder, Mrs. 524 
Holdsworth, H. A. 
82; J. W. 646 
Hole, E. 529; F. 84; 
M. 307 
Holland, E. F. 633; 
G. 317; Mrs. E. 


Index to Names. 


184; Mrs. F. D. 
523 
Hollingworth, L. &3 
Hollingsworth, S. De 
M. 186 
Holloway, J. 188 
Holme, E. H. 541 
Holmes, C. 315 
Holroyd, H. 413; 
S. B. 84 
Holworthy, S. 541 
Home, A. D. 529 
Homfray, E. J. 304 
Honyman, R. 200 
Honywood, Lady, 
184 
Hood, Lady M. 525; 
Viscountess M. J. 
84 
Hooper, C. 202, 528; 
E. M. 305; J. S. 
206; J. H. 305; 
K. H. 304; W. F. 
527; W. H. 428 
Hope, F.650; L. A. 
527; Lord Justice 
C. 94 


Hopkin, H. 529 
Hopkins, E. M. 524; 
J. 9%; W. B. 630 
Hopkinson, A. 317 
Hopper, Mrs. H. 627 
Horina, Lt. 82 
Horne, F. 541; Mrs. 
F. 303; S. 205 
Hornell, I. A. 187 
Hornidge, C. 653 
Hornor, C.’ B. 650 
Horridge, R. C. 631 
Horsey, A. L. M. de, 
629 
Horsfall, H. 205 
Horsley, W. 94 
Horton, D. 82 ; Mrs. 
T. E. 303 
Horwood, H. A. 92 
Hoskin, J. 650 
Hoskins, Mrs. E. H. 
183; Mrs. C. T. 
523 
Hoskyns, J. 631 
Hoste, M. 305 
Hotchkis, G. 204 
Hotham, A. T. 308; 
Mrs. B. 522 
Houghton, M. I. 654 
Hovil, R. 314 
How, M. A. 304; 
Mrs. W. 183 
Howard, C. M. 184; 
H. 427, 629; M. 
F. 185; Lt. R. 
426; Mrs. 80 
Howarth, S. A. 413 
Howden, R. 203 


Howel, T. J. 93 

Howell, Capt. H. T. 
307 

Howlett, S. 304 

Howley, A. 525 

Howse, C. 650 

Hubbuck, Mrs. W.A. 
80 

Huddleston, Lt.-Col. 
649; M. F. 631 

Hudson, C. T. 186; 
E. 188; J. 430; 
W. 83 

Hughes, F. 410; G. 
M. 186; H. M. 
648; J. 202, 308, 
645 ; Maj. S.529; 
W. 314; W. H. 
307 

Hulke, B. 650; J. 
W. 527 

Humberston, C. 314 

Humble, I. 92 

Hume, Mrs. G. B. 
183 

Humphreys, G. W. 
526 

Humphriss, E. 650 

Hunt, Capt. A. 414; 
L. 427; Mr. T. 
430; R. W. B. 
307; S. 415; W. 
652 

Hunter, A. 4539; 
Lady, 184; P.630 

Huntley, Sir H. 302, 
410 

Hurlstone, J. 540 

Hurst, J. J. 82; S. 
527 

Huskisson, F. 81; 
Mrs. 412 

Huson, A. 652 

Hussey, R. 304 

Hustan, M. M. C. 82 

Hutchinson, Lady 
F. M. 526; Mrs. 
E. 424; S.S. 187 

Hutchison, Mrs. E. 
K. 318 

Hutton, E. A. 430; 
M. B. S. 628 

Hyde, H. E. 527 

Hylton, H. 203 

Hyslop, Dr. 629 

Ibbetson, H. 317 

Ibotson, C. F. 527; 
T. G. 425 

Ick, W. R. 305 

Illingworth, L. E.G. 
413 

Image, W. T. 307 

Impey, Adm. J. 316; 
E. 427; G. M. 94; 
J. 539 





Inderwick, Mrs. F. 
A. 184 
Inge, C. 423 
Ingleby, A. 424 
Inglis, H. M. 79; 
J. 183,428; Mrs. 
T. 303 
Ingram, C. 203 
Inman, C. 654; Mrs. 
W. 411 
Instone, Mrs. E. 412 
Inverarity, J. 538 
Trons, H. W. 312 
Irvine, Mrs.D’ A.523 
Irving, D. 528; H. 
542 
Isaacs, G. A. 629 
Isherwood, G. 535 
Ive, BE. 315 
Ives, A. 92; R. 526 
Ivie, J. 648 
Jackman, R. H. M. 
632 
Jackson, A. C. 540; 
C. 427; Capt.647; 
Capt. F. C. 317; 
E. 84; H. 524; 
H. W. 632; J.R. 
186; Mrs. E. S. 
627; Mrs. G. 523; 
W. T. F. 413 
Jacombe, J. 528 
Jaffery, A. 187 
Jaffray, J. 646 
Jager, T. 204 
Jaggars, M. 94 
James, A. W. 204; 
Capt. H. H. 305; 
G. P. R. 302; M. 
528; S. 413; W. 
415 
Jamieson, J. M. 629 
Jardine, E, E. 306 
Jarman, A. 543 
Jay, E. 629; E. M. 
92 
Jebb, R. G. 425 
Jeddere-Fisher, J.M. 
633 
Jeffery, H. A. 304 
Jenkin, E. 412 
Jenkins, E. 94 
Jenner-Tyrell, C. T. 
646 
Jenyns, M. 316 
Jerdein, H. 631 
Jermyn, L. E. 650 
Jerningham, E. C. 
629 
Jesse, W. 88 
Jeula, H. B. 89 
Joachim, E. 82 
Jobling, J. C. 316 
Jodrell, J. W. 91 
Johnson, A. 188; 
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A. M. 528; E. 
185; F. A. 527; 
I. E. 307; J. 312, 
430; J. J. 536; 
M. 541; Mrs. E. 
425; Miss R. 543; 
Mrs. W. 627; W. 
413; W. G. 413; 
W. H. 307 

Johnston, A. 415; 
Mrs. F. M. 90 

Johnstone, E. 89 

Jolliffe. Mrs. W. P. 
183 

Jolly, R. 522 

Jones, A. 83, 542; 
A. M. 94; A.S. C. 
82; B. 423 :C. 
652; Capt. W. H. 
89; C. G. 631; 
C. R. 82; E. C. 
§2; E. M. 187; 
E. M.L. L. 654; 
H. 308; H. E. B. 
428; J. 202, 425; 
J. C. 92; Lady, 

22; L.E.F. 307; 

i. 185; M. E, 
525; Mrs. B. W. 
80; Mrs. J. L. 
628; Mrs. R. F. 
627; S. E. 186; 
W. H. 88 

Jordan, M. B. 525; 
R. H. 525 

Jordon, Mrs. W. R. 
H. 80 

Joslin, J. 314 

Jowers, F. W. 529 

Joy, W. 91 

Joyce, J. J. 528; P. 
529 

Joynson, E. 308 

Julius, Mrs. A. E. 
522 

Keal, M. A. 805 

Kearney, W. H. 203 

Keating, Mrs, J. 627 

Keats, R. 88 

Keighly, Capt. C. H. 
89 


A 


Keily, W. H. 317 
Kekewich, A. 526; 
S. T. 302 
Kelk, Mrs. J. 302 
Kellin, — 92 
Keliock, H. G. 426 
Kelly, Col. T. F. 
426; R. 185 
Kelsey, E.188; Mrs. 
E. E. P. 627 
Kemble, E. 524 
Kemp, Mrs. G. T. 
523 


Kenmore, J. 649 
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Kennard, C. J. 304; 
H. M. 528; Mrs. 
R. B. 411 

Kennedy, A. B. 631; 
C. M. 305; Lord 
N. 185; M. 629; 
Mrs. H. A. 628 

Kenner, G. H. 79 

Kennet, H. 632 

Kenrick, M. 424 

Kent, A. 524; F.525 

Keogh, M. 90 

Keohan, T. 188 

Ker, A. M’'I. 52 
Col. Lord M. 52 
J. S. B. 429; 
525 

Kerr, A. G. 202; 
Capt. J. H. L. 82; 
M. 630; W. H. 
536 

Kersey, C. 541; H. 
317 


43 
9. 
nell) 
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Kershaw, G. W. 526 
Kesslex, J. P. 203 
Ketchum, S. E. F. 
632 
Kettlewell, H. M. 
543 
Key, Sir J. 313 
Keys, A. 305; F. 
O. 529; Lt. F. 89 
Keyworth, T., M. 
542, 647 
Kibble, C. 416 
Kidd, M. 82; Mrs. 
5140 
Kilderbee, G. E. 205 
Killick, C. 525 
King, A. 653; A. 
M. 525; E, 414; 
F. 318; G.S. A. 
652; J. 423; Mrs. 
A. H. 80; Mrs. 
J. P. 627, 628; 
R. 92; T. 188, 
653; W.H. 206 
Kingcombe, E. 632 
Kingdon, Miss, 93 
Kingsbury, Mrs. T. 
L. 90 
Kingsford, F. W. 528 
Kingsley, E, A. 306 
Kingston, A. M. C. 
413 
Kinsman, M. 425 
Kintore, Countess 
of, 183 
Kippen, Capt. H. N. 
528 
Kirby, J. B. 538 
Kirk, H. 652 
Kirkes, J. 429 
Kirkpatrick, J. 425 
Kirwan, H. 88 


Klenck, T. L. von, 
81 

Klingender, W. 305 

Knapp, S. H. 199; 
W. 529 

Knatchbull, Mrs. R. 
183 


Knight, A. B. 526 ; 
A.C, 184; E. J. 
81; F. 525; G. 
E. 414; H. 415; 
M. 203, 414; S. 
E. 308 

Knighton, C. 319 

Knocker, M. E. 632 


Knott, A. 206; A. 


M. 650; Mrs. J. 
C. 522 

Knowles, K. T. 206; 
M. A. 186 


Knubley, M. P. 89 

Keenig, Mrs. R. 627 

Koser, J. H. F. 306 

Kreisa, A. 314 

Kuper, Mrs. 303 

Ladbroke, F. 631 

Ladd, M. 537 

La Fargue, E. L. 93 

Laing, Mrs. S. 411 

Lake, C. 425; E. 
805; J. 654; Mrs. 
H. A. 184; Mrs. 
W. 627; Mrs. W. 
P. 627 

Lambarde, Lt. W. 
425 

Lambart, Hon. C. 
E. 650 

Lambert, A. H. 540; 
R. 631; R. S. 
316; S. E. 527 

Lamontte, C. W. 
525 

Lampard, E. C. 93 

Lampen, E. S. 650 

Iamprey, G. M. 82 

Lancaster, Mrs. M. 
F. 318 

Lance, T. 82 

Lander, B. 542 

Lane, C. 541; J. 
424; L. M. 431; 
M. E. 186; Mrs. 
N.J.523; W.R. 
414 

Lang, Mrs, HL. M. 
411 

Langdale, Mrs. C. 
183 

Lanedon, H. 631; 
Mai, G. 204 

Lange, J. W. 539 

Langmaid, C. J. 82 


675 


Langmore, H. B. 
525 ; 

Langrish, E. 83 

Langrishe, R. H.90 

Langton, A. M. 304; 
J. B. 317 

Larchin, A. 425 

Large, L. F. 416 

Lascelles, Hon. Mrs. 
J. 411 

Latham, J. W. 653; 
Mrs. 412 

Latter, H. J. 414 

Lattey, S. F. 414 

Laurence, A. L. 185 

Laurie, D. 652 

Law, M. 84, 185, 
202 

Lawford, E. 630; 
Mrs, T. A. 412 

Lawless, P, 632 

Lawrence, A. H. 
183; J. E. 304; 
M. I. 307; Sir J. 
L. 302; Sir J. L. 
M. 410 

Lawrie, Mrs. A. 80 

Lawson, Mrs. W. L. 
412 

Lax, W. G. 630 

Layton, E, 205; E. 
A. 529 

Lea, J. 203 

Leachman, E. 204 

Leader, M. 541 

Leatham, Mrs. C. 
627 

Leather, E. E. 630 

Leathes, G. C. 314; 
F. G. 529; S. 187 

Leathley, W. H. 425 

Lebfevre, Mademoi- 
selle, P. 651 

Le Breton, A. E, 90 

Lechmere, L. A. 
304; Sir E. A. 
H. 527 

Leckie, Mrs. P. C. 
303 


Ledger, T. 527 

Ledsam, W. 307 

Ledson, M. E. 84 

Lee, F. 94; J. 84; 
J.C. 654; M. J. 
319; Mrs. A. 653; 
M. L. 528; Mrs. 
J. 303; S. 526 

Leeke, Rear-Adm. 
Sir J. 522 

Leet, G. J. M. R. 
629 

Lefroy, J. 541; L. 
415; Mrs. G. B. 
A. 303 

Legard, E, C. 655 





676 


Legerton, S. D. 84 
Legh, J. P. 308; M. 
81; R. C. 183; 


W. D. 88 
Le Gresley, Mrs. 
184 


Le Geyt, C. 628 

Leigh, C. 415; Mrs. 
F. J. 628; Rt. 
Hon. T. P. 302; 
S. 524 

Leighton, A. M. 
630; I. 630 

Leir, Mrs. C. M. 80 

Leith, M. A. 633 

Le Maitre, C. M. 
304 


Le Marchant, H. 186 

Lemon, Miss M. 654 

Lendy, Capt. 630 

Lenox-Conyngham, 
W. 201 

Lermitte, M. A. 529 

Leslie, Mrs. 302; 
Mrs. J.523; Mrs. 
L. 627 

Lester, 
F. 423 

L’Estrange, 8. 306 

Lethbridge, C. D’A. 
631; Mrs. T. B. 
§23 

Letts, Mrs. J.D. 522 

Lettsom, W. G. 302 

Leveaux, A. M. 413 

Leverton, H. S. 632 

Levien, M. 314 

Lewin, T. E. 307 

Lewis, B. 316; C. 
E. 527; D. F. 
318; G. W. 312; 
H. 306; J. W. 
82; M. 308; Mrs. 
L. W. 628; Mrs. 
W. L. 523; T.T. 
646; W. 200; W. 
J. 94 

Liddell, Hon. A. F. 
79, 183; Hon. 
Mrs, A. 523 

Lidiard, W. B. 653 

Lidstone, G. B. 526 

Lightfoot, Lt.-Gen. 
655 

Lindley, A. 527; 
Mrs. R. C, 523; 
N. 307 

Lindsay, H. 659; 
M. 186; Maj. R. 
J. 626, 633; N. 
314 

Lingham, T. L. 415 

Lipscomb, L. 201, 
529; R.N. 629 

List, S. A. 306 


Maj.- Gen. 


Index to 


Lister, F. A. 187; 
Mrs. S. C. 80; T. 
90 

Litchfield, J. 92 

Little, A. 206; E. 
A.187; Lt.J.200; 
P. F. 522 

Littler, H. C. 307; 
Lady, 529 

Littlewood, W. E. 
84 

Livermore, Mrs. I. 
802 

Livingston, Mrs. T. 
G. 411 

Llewellyn, Hi. 426; 
T. 318; W. 538 

Lloyd, A. 538, 631; 
C. F. 526; C. G. 
540; Lady E. A. 
317; E. L. 681; 
E. R. 528; F. A. 
632; J. M. 308; 
J. R. L. 206 ; L. 
806; Mrs. G. A. 
183; Mrs. G. W. 
303; R. 200; S. 
81 

Loch, S. 541; T.C. 
207 

Lochee, Mrs. A. 522 

Locker, E. C. 529; 
Lady C. 523 

Locket, G. 82 

Lockey, M. 200 

Lockhart, C. S. 202; 
Mrs. M. 80; W. 
649 

Loggin, M. E. 185 

Lomas, F. 204; T. 
84 

Long, E. 528; Mrs. 
G. 628; M. L. 
527; P. B. 308; 
T. 655; W. 426 

Longland, Mrs. C. 
P. 411 

Longman, Mrs, W. 
303; T.425 

Longmore, J. 528 

Longridge, H. 302; 
M. 541 

Lopes, Mrs. H. 184; 
Mrs. R. L. 184 

Lord, A. 524; J. 
536; Mrs. 80; 
Mrs. J. 411 

Loscombe, F, 185 

Losh, J. 540 

Loud, H. F. 541 

Loudon, Mrs. J. 313 

Lovatt, E. M. 81 

Love, G. 524 

Lovel, M. 539 

Lovell, A. G. 527; 


Names. 


C. F. 525; J. W. 
185; Maj. 135 
Lower, Ven. H. M. 
412 

Lowes, W. E. 206 

Lowth, Lt.-Col. R. 
H. 522 

Lowther, B. 201 

Loyd, Hon. H. S. 
633; Mrs. W. J. 
523 

Lubbock, Mrs. J. 
523 

Lucas, C. E. 648; 
D. 425; E. S. 
629; L. F. 653; 
W. H. 526 

Luce, Capt. J. P. 
413 

Lucena, L. J. 415 

Lucy, M. A. 528; 
Mrs. H. C, 628 

Ludlow, L. A. 83 

Lukin, I. 315 

Lumley, Maj. C. H. 
648; T. 541 

Lupton, J. 632 

Luscombe, W. 413 

Lush, Mrs. R. 302 

Lushington, Dr.183; 
Lady M.183 

Luttrell, J.414; M. 
F, 94 

Lutyens, M. 650 

Luxmoore, W. T. 
317 

Luxton, A, 427 

Lycett, L. 186 

Lyde, Mrs. T. 522 

Lynes, A. S. 82 

Lyon, E. 529 ; Hon. 
Mrs. C. 303; J. 
315 

Lyons, Hon, R. B. 
P. 79 


Lysaght, C. 427 

Lysons, Mrs. D. 302 

Lyster, Mrs. A. C. 
803 

Lytton, Sir E. B. 79 

Maberly, S. 628 

Mac Adam, B. D. 
H. 312; T. 8.416 

M’ Alpine, E. H. R. 
525 

McArthur, Capt. C. 
416 


Macaulay, Mrs. G. 


523 
Macbean, 
411; Mrs. F. 412 
McCarogher, J. O. 
306 
M’Cartney, A. 650 
McCaul, M. 188 


Mrs. A. - 


Macconnichie, Mrs. 
M. 313 

Mac Culloch, L. M. 
426 

M’Culloch, S. 415 

Macdonald, G. A. 
205 

Macdonnell, R.W.90 

Mac Ewen, W.S. 81 

McGedy, F. 525 

McGrath, Capt. E. 
205 


M’Gregor, J. 428 
Machell, Hon. Mrs. 
R. 302; R. H. 
424 
Machen, C. 206 
McIntyre, J. S. 628 
Mackay, H. 428; M. 
425; Mrs. A. D. 
412 
McKeand, R.H. 304 
McKenna, P. K. 308 
McKenzie, F.J. 200; 
S. V. Von D. 806; 
H. 431; Hon. E. 
C.428; Hon. Mrs. 
H. 541; Miss S. 
633; Mrs. A. K. 
184; P. 529; R. 
428 ; Sir W. 413 
Mackereth, H.W. 81 
Mackey, A. 315 
Mackie, E. 628; J. 
205 
Mackintosh, M. 206 
McKirdy, M.W. 314 
Mackworth,H.F.206 
McLachlan, M. A. 
188 
M’ Lagan, D. S. 205 
Maclaren, E. J. 319 
Macleod, Mrs. F. 90; 
Mrs. R. B. E. 80 
Macmurdo, C.T.632 
MeMurdo, Mrs. M. 
304 
McNab, J. 528 
Macnab, A. 313 
Macnaghten, E. 410 
Macnamara, M. 316 
M’ Naughton, A. 82 
MeNicoll, J. 650 
Macniel, Lt. G. R. 
529 
Macpherson, A. G. 
537 
M’Pherson, D. 202 
Macqueen, J. M. 8+ 
Macready, L. M. 653 
McRitchie, M. 315 
McTurk, B. 200 
Maevicar, J. 427 
MeWilliams, J. 0. 
410 





Madan, M. 632 
Maddy, M. E. 528 
Madden, W. M. 427 
Madeley, G. E. 541 
Magnay, Lady, 303 
Maingay, G. E. 542 
Mainwaring, Capt. 
N.W. 313; E. P. 
430; Lt.-Col. J. 
647; 8.542; Vice- 
Adm. T. F.C. 538 
Maitland, E. F. 651; 
G. F. 305; 8. 93 
Major, Mrs. J. R. 80; 
Mrs. W. W. 302; 
S. 314 
Malet, E. F. de, 424 
Malleson, A. B. 81 
Mallet, E. H. 187; 
J. L. 413 
Malone, J. 84 
Malton, A. 201 
Man, E. 556; E.C. 
316, 5386; L. E. 


424 
Mander,J.542; M. J. 
308 
Mangles, J. H. 630; 
Rk. D. 410 
Manisty, M. S. 414 
Manley,Capt.J.540; 
W. L. 527 
Mann, Capt. J. R. 
522; J. M. 633 
Manners, Lady A. 
522 
Manning, J. F. 318 
Mansfield, R. B. 806 
Mant, H. J. 93 
Mantell, M. A. 89 
Mapleton, S. L. 315 
Marcet, Mrs. 204 
March, G. E. 633; 
J. 318; J.C. 425 
Mariette, Prof.A.306 
Marjoribanks, Sir J. 
3805 
Mark, Mrs. W. P. 
627 
Marlborough, Duch- 
ess of, 184 
Marr, S, 819 
Marrable, Mrs.F.412 
Marriott, C. 423 
Marsden, E. C. 632 
Marsh, W. D. 529 
Marshall, B. M. 84; 
E.94; E. T. 423; 
J.652; J. N.631; 
L. M. 631; Lt.~ 
Col. J. 538; T. 
637 


Marter, C. 316; W. 
91 


Martham, M, 304 
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Martin, A. M. 525; 
C. C. A. 650; H. 
654; J. E. 82; 
J.W. 646; Mrs. 
J. 183 

Marx, A. 200 

Mason, F. 416; F. 
P. 648; H. A. D. 
805; J. 413 

Massey, C. 418; E. 
308 

Massie, J. W. 82 

Masson, Mrs. 429 

Master, A. C. 306 

Masters, M. J. 413 

Masure, Madame, 
650 

Matchett, H. H. 527 

Mathers, R. 205 

Mathew, G. B. 302 

Mathews,Capt. R. B. 
93; J. H. 82 

Matson, G. 628 

Matthew, G. A. 529 

3. atthews,C.94, 426; 
Mrs. A.627; 8.653 

Matthey, A. 629 

Matthissen, N.C.304 

Maud, J. G. 542 

Maude, W. E. 630 

Maugham, J. 536 

Maughan, S. B. 415 

Maull, H. 188 

Maund, J. 200 

Maunsell,Capt. J. B. 
84; Mrs. F.W.522 

Maurice, M. A. 541 

Maxwell, A. 652; 
Capt. H. 90; J.C. 
83; Mrs. H. C. 
411; W.89 

May, C. A. 185; E. 
429; M.C. 206; 
W. 315, 631 

Mayd, W. 307 

Maydwell, E. 631 

Mayell, Mrs, 429 

Mayers, Mrs. H. 184 

Maynard, E. G. 188; 
L. 91; Lady F. J. 
652 

Mayne, T. L. 187; 
W. G. 305 

Meade, C. H. 187 

Mears, J. 631 

Medealf, J. 93; W. 
634 

Medley, Capt. J. G. 
628 

Medlycott,M.11.307; 
S. 82 

Meek, G. 527; I. S. 
524 

Meekings, E. V. 413 

Meeson, J. 651 


Meggy, E. M. 525 
Meizh, G. 529, 629 
Mellis, I. Ek. L. 188 
Mellon, Mrs. A. 412 
Melville, A.S.L.527; 
J.C.410; Lady E. 
J.L.631; Mrs.425 
Mence, C. A. 307; 
G. 649 
Mends, Mrs.G.C.302 
Mercer, Mrs. H.184, 
3803 
Meredith, L.E.D.82; 
Sir H. 91 
Meredyth, Maj.C. B. 
317 


Merewether, Mrs. W. 
L. 412 
Meridith, N. 429 
Merrett, E. 628 
Merrifield, C.W. 629 
Merriman, C. J. 412 
Metcalf, C. 186; R. 
423 
Metcalfe, J.G. 542; 
8. $1 
Mettord, J. S. 413 
Meyer, J. 525 
Meyler, Mrs. G. 522 
Meynell, G. 201; 
Mrs. F. 523 
Meyrick, E. M. 631 
Michael, L. H. 413 
Michell, Mrs. C. C. 
80; S. 207 
Mickleburgh, J. 629 
Micklethwait,M.414 
Middleton, E. 529; 
H.314; Laly,303 
Midgerey, Mrs, W. 
H. 523 
Midgley, J. 94 
Mignon, E. A. 536 
Miers, J. M. 304 
Mildmay, H. L. 528 
Miles, E., 415; M. 
206 
Miley, R. P. 525 
Milford, Mrs. F. 523 
Mill, H.652; M.91 
Millar, Mrs. C. H. 
523; Mrs. S. S. 
412 
Miller, Capt. D. S. 
185; G. S. 537; 
J. M. 528; Mrs. 
C. 412; KR. 185, 
536; R. M. 84; 
T. 529; T. E.629; 
W. 633 
Miiligan, G. 646 
Mills, A. 309; C. 
410; C. M. 807; 
J. T. 529; Maj. 
A.S.646; S.M. 94 
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Milne, C. 95 
Milnes, C. 204 
Milward, Mrs. 316; 
Mrs. A. 202 
Mimardiere, Capt.H. 
J.C. 315 
Minchen, F. J. 304 
Minyer, M. 425 
Mist, M. 628 
Mitchell, A. 541; 
A. O. 680; E. 
206; G. 817; J. 
425, 650; Maj.- 
Gen. J. 206 ; Miss 
J. C. 430; Mrs. 
A. L. 81; 8. B. 
527; T. 312 
Mitchison, T. P, 312 
Moberly, M. L. 304 
Mockler, Mrs. E. 
302; S. 202 
Moffat, Mrs. T.B.3038; 
S. B. 538 
Mogg, J. F. 187 
Mogridge, T. H. 91 
Moir, F. T. 650; 
Maj. G. 524; Mrs. 
G. 302 
Molesworth, Capt. I. 
3818; Col. St. A. 
537; Mrs.R.F.W. 
81 
Molineux, M. 649 
Mollison, E. 318 
Molson, M. A.E. 185 
Monckton, Mrs.F.E. 
627; Mrs.W. 411; 
J. B. 527 
Money, Lt.-Col. E. 
82; R. C. 188 
Monkhouse, H. C. 
635 
Monro, C. E. 430; 
M. J. 653 
Monson, Hon. W. J. 
626 
Montefiore, M. 202; 
Mrs. J. 184; Mrs. 
A.J. 411 
Monteith, B. 82 
Montgomery,C. 431; 
Sir H. C. 410 
Montt, Don J. R. 82 
Moody, E.528; Lt.- 
Col. R. C. 522; 
N.J.200; W. 629 
Moon, M. I. 632 
Moorat, S. 306 
Moore, A. H. 524; 
E. 314; G. 622; 
11.319; J. 92, 537, 
632; M. 650; W. 
Moorhead, B. 426 
Mordaunt, Lady, 522 
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Morgan, D. 306; G. 
M. 526; J. 311; 
J.C. 83; Mrs. D. 
522 

Morice, M. 653 

Morley, A. 206; B. 
94; E. W. 307; 
Mr. 424 

Morrall, A. J. 205 

Morres, Mrs. E. J. 
523 

Morris, C. W. B. 527; 
Capt. E. 424; E. 
S. 206; G. W. 
538; J. 81, 630; 
J.C. 316; J. H. 
82; J. W. 311; 
Lt.-Col. W. 423; 
M. 414, 632; R. 
415 

Morrison, Miss J.427 

Morse, Capt. T. 305; 
H. 426 

Mortimer, H. 304 

Mortimore, W. 542 

Morton, H. 631 

Mosender, C. G.647 

Mosman, H. 188 

Moss, J. 540; 
B. 628 

Mott, Mrs. T. 412 

Moultrie, J. 83 

Mounsey, A. B. 525 

Mousley, E. E. 525 

Moxon, Col. W. 655; 

5. 93 

Moysey, Dr. N. 430 

Mozart, son of, 650 

Mizley, R. 430 

Mudge, T. 313 

Mugford, Mrs.W. H. 
627 

Mugg, H. H. 206 

Muggeridge, M.654; 
T. B. 427 

Muir, Dr. J. 425; 
J.540 

Miller, Prof. J. 89 

Mullings, KE. 206 

Muloch, A. M. 629 

Munby, J. F. 524 

Munn, Mrs. W. A. 
412; E. A. 185 

Munns, Maj. E. C. 
185 

Munro, Mrs. 522 

Muriel, H. G 524 

Murray, E. C. G. 
302; Hon. Mrs. S. 
303; J. 522; M. 
307; Mrs. J. 627; 
Mrs. W. C. 627; 
S. 647; T.W. 308; 
W. 651; W. H. 


815 


W. 
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Muskett, S. 429 
Muspratt, Mrs.C. H. 
523 
Musson, M. 652 
Muzie, E. 188 
Myers, J. S. 423; 
W. J. 654 
Nalder, S. 527 
Nankivell, Mrs.J.R. 
803 
Nanton, G. R. 525 
Napier, Mrs. W. 303 
Nares, Lt. G. S. 185 
Nash, E. 541, 632 
Nason, M. 206 
Naylor, E. 188 


Neale, E. St. J. 
522; F.633 


Neame, G. A. 646 
Neave, W. 313 
Neck, W. 541 
Neebe, A. 539 
Negrelli, Chev. de, 
651 
Neil, Capt. W. 92; 
E. 428; J. 651 
Neish, C. W. 200 
Nelson, C. 647; 
Hon. Mrs. J. H. 
525; wife of Bp. 
of, 628 
Nepean, M. S. 526 
Ness, L. J. 528 
Neves, A. R. 206 
Nevill, Miss S. 95; 
Viscountess, 184 
Neville, R. B. 82 
Nevinson, Mrs. G. 
H. 523 
Newby, J. P. 311; 
Miss M. 652 
Newdigate, Maj. E. 
83 
Newland, R. 313 


Newman, C. M. 


654; D. G. 540; 
W. 187; W. A. 
304 


Newnham, H,. 206 

Newton, C. 427; E. 
414; E. A. 307; 
G. O. 186 

Nicholl, A. M. 206; 
M. B. 648 

Nicholls, E. E. 629 

Nichols, Mrs. F. M. 
627 

Nicholson, E. A. 
539; J. T. 413; 
W. 524 

Nicks, T. 90 


Nightingale, B. J. 


T. 318; F. P.186 
Ninnis, P. A. 533 
Nixon, M. 525 


Noble, I. F. 537 
Nodder, B. R. 650 
Noel, M. K. 185 
Normanville, L. S. 
529 
Norreys, Lord, 188 
Norris, A. E. 204; 
J. T. 306; H.J. 
427; M. H. 185 
North, M. 90 
Northcote, M. 414; 
Sir S. H. 183 
Norton, C. A. 305; 
N. F. 94 
Norwood, E. C. L. 
93; F. 649 
Notley, Mrs, M. 203 
Nott, Capt. J. N. 
652; Capt. W. 
428 
Nowell, S. 92 
Nowlan, E. M. 414 
Nugée, M. 90 
Nunn, T. 204 
Nuzum, Mrs. 537 
Oakes, S. 413 
Oakley, E. T. 631; 
J. E. 652; Lady 
G. M. L. 303 
O’Brien, J. T. 92 
O’Connell, J. 91 
Odell, A. 93; C. 205 
Ogilvie, E. D. 524; 
J. 313; Mrs. J. 
F. 411; Mrs. L. 
627; Mrs. R. A. 
80 
Ogilvy, A. G. 187; 
J.305; J. Le C. 
542; Mrs. J. 183 
O’Grady, B.S. 426 
Okes, W. 200 
Oldfield, W. H. 312 
Oliver, C. 527; C. 
R. N. 94; N. 94; 
R.S. 631; T.S. 
632 
O’Loghlin, St. J. B. 
200 
Oman, C. P. A. 632 
Ongley, H. S. 522 
Onslow, A. B. 312; 
G. 626; Mrs. C. 
H. 184 
Ord, Mrs. J. A. B. 
627; Mrs. M. 184 
Orde, Mrs. J. 303 
Orford, W. 188 
Orlebar, Mrs, A. 428 
Ormerod, C. H. A. 
632 
Ormond, W. 82 
Orr, Maj. S. G. G. 
202 
Orred, C. M. 203 





Orrell, T. 653 
Orton, H. 629 
Ortt, C. S. 631 
Osbaldeston, 
538 
Osborn, H. 431; J. 
D.315; L. E. 316 
Oswald, Lady L. 648 
Oswell, C. 425 
Ourry, H. J. F. 536 
Ousby, M. 632 
Outram, G. S. 527; 
Sir J. 183, 522 
Ouvry, P. T. 630 
Ovans, Maj.-Gen. 
314 


Mrs. 


Overbury, B. 428 
Overell, F.Y.W.415 
Owen, E. J. 84; H. 
82; J. 430; M. 
D. 206; Mrs. 627; 
S. H. 541; W. 312 
Oxenford, S. H. 431 
Packman, M. 629 
Padget, C. H. 542 
Padley, Mrs.J.S. 81 
Page, E. 304; F. 
84; T. J. 188 
Paget, E. 528; J. 
83; Lady A. 80 
Paine, J. M. 91 
Paik, H. 629 
Palmer, E. R. 527; 
Lt. W. C. 633; 
M. C. 537 
Pares, F. 651 
Parfitt, E. S. 526 
Parham, J. D. 535 
Parish, L. 314 
Parke, C. 524; E. 


90; Gen. T. A. 
428; Mrs. C. J. 
302 


Parker, A. 187, 526; 
A. T. 84; J. H. 
536; J. R. T. H. 


526; J. S. 83; 
Lady, 314; M. 
314; Mrs. E, H. 
314; M. E. N. 
204; Mrs. J. O. 


80; P. 202; T.J. 
205; T. R. B. 306 
Parkin, S. M. 202 
Parkins, E. 427 
Parkinson, Capt. C. 
423; E. T. 525; 
R. H. 5388; ‘T. 
318 
Parks, G. C. 306 
Parkyn, Miss, 632 
Parnther, J. 318; 
R. 318 
Parr, A. 91; S. 450 
Parrot, G. 430 











Parry, C. 527; D. 
415 

Parsey, E. 416 

Parsons, C. M. 526; 


E. S. 415; G. 
187; M.90 
Partridge, E. M. 


805; H. S. 540; 
J. F. 305; RR. 
415 
Pascoe, M. A. 309 
Pashley, W. 646 
Paske, S. A. 425 
Paterson, A. 653; 
C. 528; F. 318; 
G. 526; Mrs. W. 
B. 628; Mrs. W. 
F. 303 
Patmore, Mrs. C. 411 
Patrachi, Visc’tess 
A. 627 
Patten, R. 430 
Pattenson, C. M. 
83; J. E. 83 
P..tterson, A. H. 537 
Patteson, L. 525 
Pattison, J. B. 185; 
Mrs. R. 628 
Patton, J. A. 628; 
Mrs. R. 627 
Patulia, Capt. 425 
Paul, E. 94; Mrs. 
C. K. 627; R. C. 
83 
Pauli, A. 541 
Paull, J. 646; W. 
P. 630 
Paulson, Comm. J. 
T. 92 
Payne, F. J. F. 538; 
J. 202; Mrs. H. 
628; W. 651 
Paynter, J. 318 
Peach, H. F. 307; 
S. F. 542 
Peacock, E. 188; E. 
A. 306; E. M. 
653; G. 646; 
Mrs. E. 184 
Pead, R. J. 413 
Peak, G. 415 
Pearce, M. A. 414; 
S. R. 414; T. 
201, 427 
Pears, A. 587; S. 
C. 588 
Pearse, C. §42 
Pearsen, Mrs. 
623 
Pearson, E.629; E. 
M. 543; H. 199 
Peatling, A.188 , 
Peck, J. 308 
Pedder, Capt. T.812 
Pedler, M, 427 
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Pedley, Mrs. T. H. 
183 
Pedro V., King of 
Portugal, 183 
Peek, P. R. 318 
Peel, J.92; Mrs. J. 
523 
Peet, W. 207 
Pelham, Lady L. A. 
413 
Pell, B. H. St. J. 
633; E. 307; L. 
528 
Pellew, F. H. 413; 
H. E. 629 
Pember, F. 308 
Penfold, F. 526; H. 
629 
Penford, J. 88 
Pengree, J. 200 
Penhall, W. 429 
Pennant, Lady L. 
D. 80 
Pennefather, R. 526 
Pennell, G. B. 628 
Pennington, E. 307 ; 
Mrs. J.184; Mrs. 
A. R. 80; Mrs. 
H. W. P. 411 
Penrhyn, Mrs. L. 80 
Penruddocke, M. 
537; Mrs. C. 
522; W. 527 
Penson, J. 200 
Pepper, J. 632 
Perceval, C. G. 312 
Perkin, R. B. 186 
Perks, H. C. 537 
Perry, G. 88; J. 
186, 816; Lady, 
523 
Petch, Mrs. G. 522 
Peters, J. W. 315 
Petre, Lady, 80 
Pettingal, C. T. 423 
Pieiffer, Madame I. 
650 
Phelps, M. L. 427 
Phene, H. 203 
Philbrick, A. E. 413 
Philips, Hon. Mrs, 
625 
Phillimore, S. F. 203 
Phillipps, M. 206 
Phillips, C.538; C. 
F. 315; H. 201; 
J. F. 426; M. M. 
529; Mrs. W. P. 
'. 303; S.93 
Phillipson, E. H. 188 
Philpot, S. 83 
Phipps, Ald. T. 203; 
Col. P. 652; FE. 
C. H. 410; W. 
H. 94 


Pickering, G. 88; 
H. V.186; L. 539 
Pidcock, R. L88 
Piddington, H. 89 
Piers, S. P. 203 
Pierse, Mrs. B. 627 
Pigyott, J. 92 
Pigot, E. 652 
Pigon, Dr. W. H. 
646 
Piguet, J. A. 628 
Pike, M. 429 
Pilcher, D. P. 541; 
J. W. 540 
Pilgrim, Mrs. 184 


Pilkington, Capt. 
424; F. M. 650; 
S. P. 305 


Pine-Coffin, M. A. 
649 
Pinniger, A. 307; 
H. B. 527; H. 
W. 307; J. C. 84 
Pinson, W. H. 428 
Piper, T. 430 
Pirie, Mrs. A. 628 
Piteairn, Mrs. A.627 
Pitter, A. 82; E.S. 
82 
Pitts, A. 542; C. 
541; E. A. 414 
Pixley, Capt. A. W. 
52 
Place, G. 305 
Plank, A. 203 
Platt, E. W. 306; 
R. A. 529 
Playfair, Mrs, L. 525 
Plimpton, M. 649 
Plowden, C. H. C. 
183 
Plumer, Mrs. H. 81 
Plummer, Mrs. B. 
628; Mrs. S. 627 
Plumpton, W.P.308 
Plumptre, E. S.538 
Plumtre, C. 95 
Pocock, J. 93, 207 
Podmore, C. H. 651 
Pogson, E. R. 518 
Pohlman, J. G. 538 
Poiteven, M. 427 
Pole, J. V. 540; 
Mrs. H. C. 302 
Polehampton, J.506 
Polignac, A. Count 
de, 427 
Pollard, Mrs. E. 90 
Pollen, E. P. 92 
Pollett, T. 649 
Pollock, C. E. 414; 
C.J. 414; G. K. 
94; J. 91; Mrs, 
J. E. 412 
Pomeroy, Mrs, 428 
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Ponsonby, Capt. C. 
647; Hon. Mrs. 
A. 183; Lady K. 
307 ; Lady M. 628 

Pontifex, F. 308 

Poole, E. 541; W. 
84 


Pope, J.524; T.204 

Popham, F. 91 

Porter, H. 542; L. 
307 

Portman, Hon. Mrs. 
80; Hon. Mrs. M. 
627 

Portsmouth, Count- 
ess of, 302 

Postlethwaite, W.525 

Pott, E. 315; H. 
414 

Potter, A.527; Capt. 
L. 648; D. 527; 


E. 425; E. C. 
184; J. 81; T. 
535 


Poulden, Lt. T. G. 
312 

Pouney, K. S. D. 
414 

Powell, C. A. 92; 
F. 8S. 4]4; G. A. 
524; Gen. W. 93; 
Mrs. H. 627; P. 
817; R. 305 

Power, J. 314 

Powlett, Hon. F. O. 
205; Hon. Mrs. 
T. O. 183 

Pownall, P. 652 

Pratt, A. 318 

Prattle, I. C. 652 

Preedy, Capt. G. W. 
522 

Prendergast, Lt.- 
Col. W. G. 646; 
Mrs. W. 411 

Prescot, O. R. 185 

Prescott, J. 206 

Prest, Mrs. J. 
411 

Preston, Col. Sir R. 
649; E. 416; BE, 
8.188; J.B. 204; 
W. 90 

Pretyman, A. C. 
630; F. 414 

Price, C. E. 630; 
W. 319 

Prince, C. 318; G. 
W. 431 

Princep, Miss, 537 

Prinsep, H. T. 410 

Prior, Capt. R. 539; 
E. 315; J. 418 

Pritchard, C. 307; 
E. F. 306 


B. 
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Pritchett, M.N. 539; 
S. M. 424 

Proby, Mrs. C. J. 
627 

Proctor, G. 5353 

Prost, S. C. 527 

Prowse, W. 316 

Pryce, E. 631; G. 
415; J. E. C. 527 

Pugh, M. B. 202; 
Mrs. C. 302 

Pullen, L. 204; L. 
EK. 93 

Pulley, W. 304 

Pulling, Mrs, J. 412 

Pulsford, W. 528 

Punshon, M. A. 643 

Purchell, D. W. 314 

Purches, W. F. 81 

Purrier, EF. 205 

Purser, E. 305 

Pye, W. 207 

Pyke, H. 316; J. 
540 

Pym, H.C. E. 186; 
H. M. 83; Mrs. 
E. G. 803; Mrs. 
F, W. 184; W. F. 
82 

Pyne, P. 652 

Pynsent, Mrs, C. P. 
183 

Quarterman, A.O.90 

Raban, Capt. 632; 
J. 307 

Racdall, E. R. R. 
526 

Radcliff, S. 88 

Radcliffe, M. 416; 
Mrs. J. P. P. 303 

Radford, W. 538 

Radley, G. 91; T. 
527 

Radnor, E. I. 82 

Radstock, Lord, 188 

Rae, E. 529, 629; 
J. E. 528; W. 79 

Raimes, J. 203 

Ralli, T. 648 

Ralph, A. B. 315 

Ralston, R. W. 93 

Ramsay, I. 315; J. 
525; Mrs. B. 184 

Ramsden, C. I, 200; 
I. A. 631 

Randall, F. E. 308; 
R. R. 653; S. E. 
529 

Randolph, C, M. V. 
542; Mrs. C. F. 
523 

Ranken, C. 541 

Ranking, A. D. I. 
H. 185; J. H. 
185; M. J. 84 
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Ransom, S. C. 185 
Ransome, J. H. 526 
Ranson, A. 537; J. 
318 
Ranyard, S. 527 
Raper, M. 431 
Ratcliff, J. 79 
Ratliff, R. 315 
Ktattray, I. 304; P. 
314 
Rawdon, C. 649 
Rawlinson, G. 203; 
Sir H. C. 410; T. 
188 
Rawson, Mrs. A. 
3038; R. 94; KR. 
W. 522 
Ray, A. M. 529 
Raymond, G. 630 ; 
J. W. 203; Mrs. 
O. E. 8038 
Rayne, E. M. 629 
Rayner, J. W. 537 
Raynes, M. 84 
Rea, Mrs. C. 305 ; 
S. J. N. 207 
Read, J. G. 422 
Redgate, H. 430 
Redman, E. 93 
Reece, E. 186 
Reed, F. 95 
Rees, W. 632 
Reeve, F. W. 648; 
H. S. 652; M. 
539; Miss S.205; 
Mrs. 523 
Reeves, J. F. 525 
Reid, F. A. 508 
Reilly, M. M. A. 304 
Remnant, F. W. 308 
Rendle, W. G. 203 
Renny, Capt. G. 
188 
Revell, Miss, 426 
Rex, I. G. 630 
Reynolds, H. 427; 
Mrs. H. R. 303; 
S. 631; S. F.541; 
W. J. 204; W.V. 
537 
Rhodes, A. M. 188 ; 
Mrs. A. C. 184 
Ricardo, H. D. 187 
Rice, Hon. Mrs. S. 
412; J. 528 
Rich, Sir G. 557 
Richards, FE. Y. 185; 
H. W. P. 188; J. 
90; K. H. 424; 
M. 188, 651; M. 
D. 652; M. F. 
426; Mrs. E. G. 
627; W. H. 307 
Richardson, G. 528; 


H. 423; J. 632 


Richebourg, — 651 
Richmond, H. 425 ; 
M. I. 649; W. 
524 
Ricketts, D. W. 185; 
W. H. 202 
Riddell, L. E. 91 
Ridding, G. 304; W. 
82 
Rideal, J. 315 
Ridley, C. 526; J.G. 
527; W. W. 206 
Ridsdale, Mrs. G. 
184; R. 651 
Rigg, S. 540 
Riley, Mrs. J. 303 
Rimington, Mrs. 80; 
M. 631 
Ring, G. 539 
Ringrose, Mrs. 93 
Ripon, wife of Bishop 
of, 183 
Rippingall, K. E. 
305; S. F. 435 
Ritson, J. 540 
Rivington, G. 314 
tix, S. S. 424 
Robarts, E. 415 
Robbins, H. 536; 
Mrs. G. 303 
Roberts, C. 126; C. 
R. 82; E. M. 186; 
G. R. 3505; J. 425; 
J.D. C. 307; R. 
186 
Robertson, E. 538; 
J.79; Mrs. R. W. 
303 
Robey, J. W. 542 
Robin, Mrs. J. N. 
522 
Robins, Mrs. F. 184 
Robinson, A. 318; 
B. 522; G. M. A. 
187; G. W. 205; 
H. 415; J. 539; 
M. 427; M. B. L. 
413; M. E. 186; 
Mrs. H. V. 183; 
P.F.203 ; R. 200; 
T. A. 200 
Robson, M. 84 
Roch, W. 646 
Rochfort, E. A. 81 
Roddam, M. 203 
Rodney, Hon. A. 
647; Lady, 303; 
Mrs. M. H. 81 
Roe, R. 540 
Rofe, E. A. 628 
Rogers, M. S. § 
R. 416; S. 
T. 306 
Rolfe, E. G. § 
L. R. 525 


Rollinson, M. 206 
Rollo, Hon. Mrs, 
183; Right Hon, 
Lady, 523 
Rolls, M. 650 
Rolt, J. H. 200 
Romer, J. 426 
Ronaldson, J. T. 304 
Rooke, L. 629 
Roper, S. 430 
Rorke, M. C. 632 
Rose, H. F. 305; J. 
540; Mrs. W. H. 
628; Sir H. H. 
183; T. 318 
Ross, F. D. 188; G, 
92; J. 524; Mrs, 
W. M. 183 
Rosslyn, Countess 
of, 540 
Roughton, G. FE. 89 
Routledge, R. 315 
Rowcroft, J. C. 632 
Rowden, Mrs. F. 18+ 
Rowe, E. 304; H. 
429; H. T. 539; 
T. S. 528 
Rowett, Capt. J. 90 
Rowland, Col. 92 
Roy, M. W. 527 
Royston, J. C. 95 
Ruddell-Todd, M. 
629 
Rufford, S. 90 
Rumsden, Mrs. 202 
Runnacles, R. 415 
Runnington, M. A. 
425 
Russell, A. G. 538; 
C.A.314; E.202; 
F.95, 318; G. 82; 
Hon.G. R. H.414; 
J. 199, 427, 650; 
Lady A.80; Mrs. 
C. 302; R. 92; 
‘ms A. 538 
Rutherfoord, Mrs.F. 
F. 411 
Rutland, M. 91 
Rutley, M. 429 
Rutter, J. 430 
Rycroft, N. 305 
Ryder, Mrs. D. H. 
523 
Ryves, Adm. G. F. 
204 
Saberton, W. N. 187 
Sadleir, W. D. 199 
Sadler, A. 203 
Sagar, E. 415 


; Sailmard, Marchio- 


ness A, de, 529 
Sainsbury, J.P. 526 


5; Saint, E. 205 


St. Amour, R. 94 
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St. Aubyn, J. 188; 
Mrs. G. 80 
St. Croix, A. W. 83; 
L. de, 316 
St. George, G. 205 
St. Leger, MajorJ.187 
St. Maur, Lady U. 
82 
St.Quinton, Miss,539 
Sale, M. J. 528; 
Mrs. R. 80 
Salisbury, Bp. of, 
wife of, 523 
Salmon, E. 537; T. 
A. 188; W. P. 542 
Salter, Dr. T. B. 540; 
H.J.416; M.632; 
S. 538 
Saltwell, W. H. 308 
Salvage, Mrs. J. 183 
Sample, W. 317 
Samuel, A. 430 
Sanctuary, F. 307; 
J. 88 
Sandeman, M. 628 
Sanders, J. 528 
Sandford, Mrs. 8. W. 
628 
Sandilands, G. M. 
83; Mrs. P. 80 
Sandison, S. 81 
Sandom, W. 318 
Sankey, E. 649 
Sarel, C. M. 306 
Sargeaunt, S. L. 82 
Sargent, H. 82 
Sasse, G. 425 
Saunder, E. 652 
Saunders, A. C.188; 
Capt. 651; Capt. 
H.R. 651; E.82; 
G. E. 306; J. G. 
186; Mrs. H. W. 
183; M. B. 526; 
S. 8.185 
Saurin, C. M. A. E. 
415 
Sausmarez, E.C. De, 
430 
Savage, C. B. 93; 
M. 185 
Savery, Mrs, A. B. 
411 
Sawell, T. 431 
Saxby, Lt. R. 428 
Saxon, W. 315 
Scales, M. 526 
Scamp, H. 527 
Scawin, Mrs. W.412 
Scheffer, M. A. 95 
Schloss, J. 92 
Schmid, L. de, 81 
Schofield, J. 206 
Scholefield, Mrs. A. 
F. H. 80 
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Schuster, S. L. 529 
Score, E. 527 
Scott, C. F. 203; D. 
648; F. B. 312; 
H.M.319; J.529; 
J. S. 186; Lady 
K. F. 414; Lord 
W. 629; Mrs. H. 
412, 650; R. 94, 
202; W. 423 
Scougall, H. 318 
Scovell, C. 631 
Scriven, A. E. 304 
Scrivener, Lt. F. 628 
Scroggs, S. M. 631 
Scroope, F. 93 
Scudamore, A. 524; 
Mrs, T. E. 522 
Seafield, J. C. Earl 
of, 302 
Seal, P. S. 628 
Seaman, B. C. P. 94 
Searle, J. 318 
Seawell, S. A. 528 
Secretan, C. F. 632 
Seekamp, E. 203 
Seely, Mrs. C. 183 
Segar, Mrs. 627 
Selby, M. 305; W. 
H. 430 
Selden, S. 647 
Sellers, C. E. 305 
Sells, R. A. 538 
Selwin, I. 539 
Selwyn, G. A. 522 
Sempill, Hon. J. 93 
Senior, G. 541 
Serjeant, M. 318 
Seton, H. 81 
Severne, E. 526; J. 
E. 187 
Seward, C. 427 
Sewell, G. 631; J. 
655 
Sexton, J. 425 
Seymour, C. 187; 
Col. F. H. G, 183, 
302 
Shackle, J. 414 
Shadforth, G. 203 
Shadwell, H. E.314; 
Mrs. G. A. F. 627 
Shafto, Mrs. W. H. 
627 
Shairp, Capt. A. 91 
Shakerley, Sir C. W. 
188 
Shakespear, J. 94; 
R. H. 308 
Sharman, F. 414 
Sharp, C. B. 83; E. 
187 ; M. 632, 647; 
M.M. 91; S. 205 
Sharpe, H. J. 541; 
T. W. 83 
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Shapley, M. J. 316 
Shaw, E. W. 187; 
Lt. G. M. 647; 
Mrs. P. 523; S. 
308; W. E. 416 
Shean, G. 426 
Shedden, Mrs, R. C. 
80 
Sheen, M. 647 
Sheffield, Lady S. A. 
430; S. N. 308 
Sheldon, R.V. 84 
Shepard, T. 81 
Shepherd, J. 410 
Sheppard, Maj. E. 
653; T. 201 
Sheridan, Mrs. H. B. 
184 
Sherridan, F. S. W. 
805 
Sherson, Lady A. 302 
Sherwood, H. 95 
Shiffner, L. E. 630 
Shillingford, L. E. 
526; R. 206 
Shoesmith, A. 414 
Shore, S. I. P. 84 
Shortland, E. 202 
Shrubsole, S. 527 
Shubrick, Mrs. 183 
Shute, E. 630 
Shuttleworth, T. M. 
414 
Sibeth, J. N. 204 
Sibly, C. E. R. E. 
529 


Sicklemore, P. 307 
Sidebottom, G. S. 
536; Mrs. C. E. 
303 
Sievwright, F.C. 628 
Sim, Capt. C. 626 
Simcoe, C. 430 
Simmonds, W. 653 
Simmons, E. C. 632; 
G. E. 629 
Simms, J. 91 
Simon, Rear-Adm. 
- 654 
Simons, C. M. 414 
Simpkinson, M. J. 
306 


Simpson, A. 525; E. 
E. 90; E. E. M. 
525; J. 206, 312; 
J. P. 423; Mrs. 
W. H.R. 80; W. 
S. 185 

Sims, F. 317 

Sinclair, A. F. 82; 
E. 414 


Siordet, A. J. 82 

Sitwell, Lady, 627; 
Mrs. 524; W. H. 
188 


631 


Skinley, J. A. 312 

Skinner, S. 632 

Skipwith, Maj.G.187 

Skipworth, S. M. 631 

Skynner, Lt.-Col. L. 
200 

Slacke, E. 318 

Slade, Capt. A. 302; 
G. F.C. 185; L. 
306 

Slark, W. 305 

Slingsby, M. 428 

Smale, A. 316; E. 
648 

Smart, M. L. 93; 
T. 315 

Smee, W. 655 

Smith, A. 315, 648 ; 
A.A. 81; C. 526; 
C. A. 427; C. J. 
94; Dr. A. 183; 
E. 83, 650; E. B. 
E. 186; E. P. B. 
83; F. C. 83; G. 
632; G. E. 187; 
G. H. 427; I. 
319; J. 88, 93, 
426, 527, 528; J. 
F, 318; K. H. 
317; M. 428, 429, 
542, 632; M. T. 
427; Mrs. A. M. 
E. 207; Mrs. C. 
412; Mrs. F. G. 
184; Mrs. J. 91; 
Mrs. T. 522; P. 
J.82; R.T. 427; 
T. A. 414; W. H. 
631; W. J. 308; 
W. T. 427 

Smithers, E. L. 429 

Smithes, M. H. 427 

Smythies, I. 429 

Smyth, Capt.W. 631; 
E. 91; E. J. 430; 
Lt. P. C. 89; R. 
T. 413; S. 413; 
T. 527 

Snelling, G. 429 

Sneyd, Miss M. E. 
653 


Snow, Dr. J. 95 
Snowden, E. 185 
Soady, M. B. 84 
Sole, M. V. 528 
Solly, W. H. 630 
Solomon, L. 207 
Somerset, Lady E. 
304 
Sooby, F. A. 307 
Soper, Mrs. M. 653 
Sopwith, T. 527 
Soulsby, R. 428 
Souter, J. 314 
Southby, P. 425 


438 
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Southey, C. M. 207 
Soward, F. P. 415 
Spaight, J. 79 
Spalding, Mrs. T. 
412; W. R. 633 
Sparks, G. 425 
Sparrow, Capt.J. 650 
Spawforth, W. S. 203 
Speer, C. 92 
Spence, Col. C. H. 
429; J. W. 424; 
Mrs. 538 ; R. 
528; R. W. 318 
Spencer, Earl, 187 ; 
J. 654; M. A. 
83, 307; Mrs. W. 
R. 316 
Spender, J. K. 631 
Sperling, G. P. 428 ; 
G. 652; H. J. 88. 
Sprent, M. 647 
Spiers, E. P. 650 
any Lt.-Col. G. 
L. 9 
Spitty, ‘T. 201 
Spode, J. 651 
Spooner, H. 526 
Spottiswoode, C.313; 
W. 653 
Sprigge, O. 415 
Sproule, A. 206 
Spurling, M. 529 
Spurrell, J. H. 205; 
Mrs. F. 184 
Stafford, H. T. 650 
Stainton, J. 90 
Stancomb, A. P. 414 
Stanl am, L. 524 
Stanhope, E. 307; 
E. A. S. 185 
Stanley, J. L. 528; 
Lord, 79, 410; S. 
647 
Stansfeld, H. W. 632 
Stanton, A. 647; J. 
205 
Stapleton, A. B. 
308 ; J. F. 529 
Starkey, F, 648 
Starr, T. 314 
Statham, S. F. 9+ 
Stebbins, C. 82 
Stedingk, T. C. 525 
Stedman, G. 526 
Steel, A. C. 628; 
C. 186 
Steele, I. 427; Mrs. 
411; Mrs. D. 522 
Steere, E. 185 
Steevens, Maj. N. 
187 
Stein, A. 632 
Stent, C. E. 82 
Stephen, Maj. H. V. 
91 
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Stephens, C. M. 
188; E. F. 631; 
W. C. 304 

Stephenson, C. 414; 
H. F. 316; Mrs. 
J. H. 627 

Sternberg, Baron de, 
653 


Sterry, W. 315 

Stevens, F. 305 

Stevenson, Mr. 93; 
W. J. H. 83 

Steward, T. 649 

Stewart, C. 647; F. 
423; H. G. M. 
415; H. J. 314; 
H. R. 187; Mrs. 
W. A. 184 

Stiebel, E. 649 

Stilwell, H. 201; 
R. 201 

Stirling, J. D. M. 
649; J. G. 306 

Stock, J. 205 

Stockdale, H. M. 
308 

Stocker, Capt. E. 
W. 529 

Stokes, E. V. 525; 
Mrs. E. 654; M. 
J. 526 

Stollery, C. 541 

Stone, C. 315; F. 
313, 633 

Stopford, Mrs. F. M. 
183; Mrs. R. 302 

Stordet, Dr. J. L. 
525 

Storie, J. G. 646 

Stott, G. 413; W. 
B. 307 

Stow, Mrs. T. B. 
412 

Stracey, J. 542 

Strachey, Lady, 627 

Strange, J. 424 

Strangways, Capt. 
W. A. F. 413; 
E. 650 

Stratton, Col. R. J. 
316; M. 631; 
Mrs. G, 523 

Straw, T. 538 

Streatfield, R. J. 
304; R.S. 631 

Street, H. J. 542; 
Lt.-Col. J. A. 83 ; 
Mrs. J. J. 303 

Stretch, P. B. 654 

Strickland, J. 305; 
L. F. de B. 528; 
R. 306 

Strode, G. S. 307; 
J. 91 

Strong, Mrs. 206; 


R. 188; R. H. 
427 
Stroud, Dr. W. 204 
Struthers, G. 200 
Strutt, E, 424 
Stuart, A. 647; H. 
C. 307 
Studd, Mrs. E. 302 
Sturdy, Mrs. M. 
429 
Sturges, J. 94 
Sturt, E. 653; Mrs. 
627; Mrs. E. 523 
Sugden, A. M. 305 
Suggate, H. E. 425 
Summerfield, T. B. 
314 
Summers, F. J. 83 
Sumner, J. 431 
Sunbury, F. 414 
Surtees, A. 430; C. 
M. 652 
Suter, E. 539 
Sutherland, A. W. 
632; Maj. E. 526 
Suttie, Lady H. G. 
92 
Sutton, J. 632; Mrs. 
R. 523; R. 535; 
S. E. 647; W. 
L. 83 
Swaby, G. 630 
Swabey, W. 522 
Swaffield, C. 412; 
S. H. 201 
Swainson, C. H. 305 
Swan, B. B. 186 
Sweeting, G. H. 304 
Swetenham, E. 202 
Swift, Mrs. L. 303 
Swinburne, R. 630 
Swiney, A. E. 633; 
L. H. 83 
Swinton, el S. 
C. A. 423 


Sydenham, J. 646 

Sykes, J. 91; M. 
425; Mrs. H. R. 
303 

Symonds, N. J. 537; 
S. 429 


Symons, E. J. 629 
Tabor, E. E. 424; 
F. 525 
Tache, Col. 

626 
Taddy, L. R. 633 
Tagart, E. 4536; 

Mrs. F. 523 
Tait, M. 82; M. P. 

206 
Talbot, J. 525; J. 

R. 186; Mrs. 523 
Tamvaco, Mrs. S. G. 

430 


E. P. 


Tanner, E. 528; G. 
654; H. 649; M. 
3805; W. 90, 315 

Tarleton, G. E. 645; 
G. H. G. 315 

Tarlton, E. J. 653 

Tarrant, M. 186 

Tarratt, M. E. 83 

Tate, «a. T. 304 

Tattersall, M. A. 
427; T. 428 

Tatum, Mrs. G. R. 80 

Taylor, A. H. 92; 
C. 312; E. 203; 
E. E. 205; F. 
81, 525; J. 186, 
416; J. S. 525; 
M. 632; M. A. 
84,416; M.A. L. 
529; Mrs. 80; 
Mrs. F. W. L. 
627; S. 95; S. 
KE. 631; S. M. 
316; T. 527 

Teale, S. K. 307 

Teesdale, F. S. 528; 
Maj. C. C. 626; 
T. 315 

Teif, R. 528 

Temple, O. 526; 
W. H. 317 

Templeman, W. Dz. 
425 

Templer, J. 91 

Terry, F. G. 423; 
J. 204; J. E. 81 

Theakston, W. 525 

Thellusson, Hon. A. 
202 

Thelwall, H. M. 536 

Theobald, Mrs. T. 
523 

Thinemann, Dr. F, 
316 

Thirsby, Mrs. F. 411 

Thomas, A. 185; H. 
632; H. C. 652; 
H. C. B. 632; H. 


D. 83; H. M.204; 


J. D. T. 90; K. 
A. 529; Lt.-Gen. 
H. 538; S. F. 
185; V.645; W. 


K. 318 
Thomason, M. A. Y. 


83 

Thompson, A. 205; 
Capt. R. 312; 
Col. W. J. 312; 
E. W. 201; F. 

~ 641; F. W. 312; 
H.82; M.A. 204; 
M. E. 525; Mrs. 
C. 184; R. 535; 
W. 314 
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Thoms, J. 632 
Thomson, E. M. 
414; F. G. 185; 
H. B. 83; L. 528 
Thoreau, M. C. 185 
Thorne, Mrs. J. 303 
Thornewill, R. 205, 
313 
Thornhill, E. 430 
Thornton, L. 84 
Thorpe, E. B. 82 
Thrale, S. A. 652 
Thresher, J. A. 529 
Thring, J. C. 82 
Thrupp, G, A. 308 
Thurston, Capt. T. 
315; M. 202 
Thuillier, G. de M. 
93 
Thwaits, E. F. 414 
Thynne, Lord H. 82 
Tibbits, Dr, J. 415 
Tice, L. 529 
Tiddeman, E, S. 526 
Tighe, F. E. 307; 
K. F, M. 187 
Tillmann, J. T. 632 
Tilt, J. 589 
Tilten, J. R. 82 
Timm, F. J. 538 
Tindall, J. 536; 
Mrs. W. H. 523 
ey 305 
Todd, G. 805 
Tolson, P. 317 
Tomkinson, H. J.T. 
815 
Tomlin, E. 653; Lt 
H.R. 650; M.A. 
053 
Tomlinson, E. J. 649 
Tonkin, Lady, 426 
Toogood, A. A. 185 
Toone, W. T. 201 
Tooth, E. 427 
Torr, A. 427; E. 
427; F. 427 
Torre de la Beche, 
R. 648 
Torrie, T. J. 317 
Tothill, C. 628 
Totty, Mrs. 315 
Tovey, C. H. 539 
Tower, T. 186 
Towgood, Lt.-Col. 
649; M. 527 
Towlson, A. 306 
Townley, Miss, 188 
Townsend, H. 92; 
I. 313; M.C.541 
Townshend, M. 317; 
Mrs. J. H. 411; 
S. Dow. Marchio- 
ness, 430 
Towse, A. 206 
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Tracey, Mrs. F. F. 
80 
Traice, J. 647 
Tranoff, Mr. 316 
Trappes, E. 424 
Tratt, B. 431 
Travers, Capt. R. H. 
629; Mrs. O. 627 
Travis, R. 319 
Treby, B. 651 
Trefusis, E. 314; 
Hon.C. H. R. 306 
Trelawney, Mrs. H. 
R. 184 
Tremayne, H. H. 
415; Maj. 526 
Trench, T. C. 413 
Trendell, W. H. 186 
Trevelyan, C. A. 
415; H. S. 540 
Trevenen, W. 524 
Trevor, A. S. 415; 
Mrs, S. S. 184 
Tribe, B. 539 
Trimbey, J. G. L. 
204 
Trimmer, J. A. 540 
Trinder, Mrs. D. 411 
Triscott, Capt. J. 203 
Trollope, Mrs. 522 
Trotter, C. A. M305 
Troubridge, Lady, 
304 
Trveman, T. 430 
Truman, C. 316 
Tubbs, E. 527 
Tuck, J. H. 314 
Tucker, Dr. R. H. 
187; G. 91; J. 
414; J. S. 522; 
Mrs. H. T. 303 
Tuckett, M. J. 632 
Tuckwell, W. 188 
Tudball, M. 94 
Tuke, Mrs. H. 80 
Turbett, L. 308; R. 
E. 415 
Turbeville, Capt. E. 
537 


Turgood, J. F. 529 

Turnbull, H. H. 313; 
J. W. 529; L. M. 
529; M. A. 430; 
M. J. 633; W. 316 

Turner, A. 524; A. 

. V. B. 188; B.S. 
418; C. 205; J. 
312; J. B. 316; 
J. H. 204; J. L. 
526 ; M.315, 633; 
Mrs. F. J. 81; 
Mrs. P. 184; Mrs, 
W. B. 627; R. 
185; S. C. 187; 
W. G. 206 


Turnor, Lady C. 411 
Turnpenny, Capt. J. 
F. 92 


Turton, F. 537; 
Lady M. L. H. 526 
Turville, H. 204 
Tweedale, Capt A. 
632; E. 427 
Twiss, Dr. T. 183 
Twycross, M. 202 
Twyford, J. E. 413 
Tyler, A. W.83; G. 
R. 632; H. P. 207 
Tyndale, J. Cc. M. 
633 ; Mrs. G. T. 
627 
Tynte, Mrs. K. 412 
Tys-r, C. M. 90 
Tyson, A. 81 
Tyrwhitt, T. H. J. 
185 
Tyte, Capt. R. W. 
428 


Unett, F. H. 526 
Unthank, Mrs.J.655 
Upward, C. 81 
— Mrs. T. T. 


Urguhant, F. 426 

Utermarck, H. A. 
524 

Utterton, F. A. 91 

Vaillant, Vice- Adm. 


650 

Vale, R. 304; W.S. 
188 

Valient, Capt. L. M. 
528 


Vallance, H. 654; 
J. 648 

Vallancy, H. 203 

Valletort, Visc. 626, 
630 

Valpy, W. H. 412 

Vansittart, C. 316 

Vaudrey, C. 204 

Vaughan, Dow. Lady, 
92; H. A. 206; 
Lady, 5387; S.P. 
427; Visc. 186 

Vavasour, Miss C. 
319 


Venables, E. F. 89; 
H. 633; S. 654; 
W. 413 

= Lady M. H. 

184 

Vereker, Hon. E. 305 

Verney, Sir H. 186 

Vernon, Lady H. 80 

Vertigans, F. E. 654 

Vertue, A. 95 

Vialls, Mrs. 522 

Vicars, Mrs. W. H. 
81 
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Vickers, M. V. 307 


Videan, S, 81 
ib Lt.-Col. J. 


Vinail, T. S. 185 
Vincent, L. A. 415; 
Mrs. M. 430; S. 
631 
Viney, J. 203 
Vining, Mrs, C. B. 
303 
Vinson, J. 630 
Vise, A. B. 188 
Vitre, M. de, 308 
Vivers, M. E. 92 
Vivian, Capt. R. 92; 
C. E. E. 84; Sir 
R. J. H. 410 
Voeux, Sir C. des,539 
Voules, F. L. 538 
Vowler, S. N. 528 
Waddington, Mrs. 
H. 8.627; T.541 
Wade, F. S, A. 308; 
R. C. 308 
Wadie, J. W. 535 
Wadland, J. 630 
Wahab, C. W. 525 
Wainright, E. H.186 
Wait, E. F. K. 413 
Wakefield, E. 539; 
G. H. 414; J. E. 
316 
Wakeman, Sir O. P. 
538 
Waldegrave, Hon. 
Mrs. 628 
Waldron, G. H. 304 
Wale, Capt. F. 89 
Wales, His Royal 
Highness Prince 
of, 626 
Walesby, F. P. 317 
Walford, J.428 = 
Walker, Capt. 630 ; 
D. H. 524; &E, 
414, 524; E. A. 
C. 628, 630; F. 
M. 413; G. H. W. 
413; H. 83; I. 
E. 318; I. S. 630; 
I. L. 81; J. M. 
83; L. A. G. 524; 
Mrs. F. 522; W. 
188 
Wall, R. W. 416 
Wallace, G. A. 312; 
J. A. 645, 646; J. 
R. 84; M. C. 414 
Waller, E. 420 
Wallis, a J.425; 
R. 655 


Walmsley, T. 647 
Walrond, Mrs. T. A. 
$1 
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Walsh, A. 304 
Walter, E. F, 525; 
Mrs. H. F. 184 
Waiters, L. S. 529 ; 

Lt. J. S. 81; W. 


§29 
Walton, A. 650; C. 
207 
Wannop, W. 526 
Wansey, F. 318, 536 
Warbleton, H. 537 
Warburton, C. 413; 
Ens. F. 313; S. 
202; W. 526 
Ward, C. 430; E. 
318; E. C. 205; 
F. 415; G. F. 
629; H.C. 524; 
H. N. 413; Hon. 
C.R. M. 536; M. 
A. 524;*Miss A. 
Y. 201; Mrs. H. 
N..803 ; S. 203 
Warde, Mrs. E. 183 
Wardlaw, R. P. 186 
Wardroper, C. 535 
Ware, G. 631 
Warley, Maj.C. 632 
Warner, A. 428; W. 
648 
Warrand, A. J. C. 
524 


Warre, E. F. 185 

Warren, A. 632; F. 
P. 186; M. 653; 
W. C. 423; W. 
G. 204 

Warter, E. F. 187 

Warton, Mrs. M. 411 

Washbourne, R. F. 
83 

Waters, Mrs. 206; 
R. 528 

Watkins, J.526; R. 
95 


Watson, E. J. 204; 
E. M. 185; F. P. 
431; J. W. 307, 
427 ; Maj. R. 527; 
M.A. 528; M.G. 
629; Mrs. J. 183; 
R. 88, 654; S. 
319; W. D. 648 

Watt, H. S. 83 

Watts, G. H. 185 

Wauchope, F. 203 

Waugh, A. T. 430; 
H. M. 633; Miss 
S. 318 

Way, M. H. 91 

Webb, A. 538; C. 
95; H. A. 536; 
J. 204, 317; Mrs. 
W. F. 184; T. 
629 
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Webber, H. G. 540; 
Mrs. G. W. 541 
Weber, Mrs. C. F. 
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Webster, A. 526; A. 
M. 318; E. 314; 
J. 423, 651; W. 
631 
Weedon, W.314, 415 
Weekes, W. 187 
Weeks, Capt. J. 425; 
H. 542 
Weller, S. 632 
Wells, E. 315; J.J. 
652; P. 632 
Wels, M. F. 654 
Welsh, W. 205 
Wemyss, F. 646; 
Mrs. E. 184 
Wentworth, S. 425 
Were, J. 188 
Werge, H. R. 526 
Wesley, R. G. 631 
Wessel, C.R. H. 414 
West, E. 415; F.J. 
207; J. 424; W. 
646 
Westall, W. 187 
Westcote, Mrs. A. 
313 
Westcott, P. 653 
Westerton, E. 541 
Westgarth, M.A.630 
Westmacott, Mrs. J. 
S. 303 
Weston, A. 430; H. 
J. 305; J. 202; 
L. 542 
Westropp, A.M. 539 
Wetherall, J. W. 306 
Whalley, Miss A. 
203 
Wharton, E. 6381; 
G.S. 315 
Whatman, C, M. C. 
629; Mrs. J. 411 
Whealler, G. A. 82 
Wheat, Mrs. J. J. 
411 
Wheeler, E. 631; 
H. 83; Mrs. E. 
V. 80; Mrs. G. 
D. 80 
Whewell, W. 187 
Whichcote, Lady, 
523 
Whidborne, Mrs, 542 
Whieldon, G. 537 
Whitaker, W. 654; 
J. 185 
Whitbread, I. E. 
529, 629; J 542 
White, Capt. W.313; 
C. P. 646; E. 
186, 415; E. F. 


93; E. J. 312; 
H. 5388; H. S. 
187; J. B. 204; 
M. 206; M. A. 
415; Miss R. 653; 
Mrs. F. 411; Mrs. 
H. 411; Mrs. L. 
430; S. M. 305; 
W. 202 

Whitefield, G. 82 

Whitehead, A. 83; 
M. 647; Mrs. J. 
522 

Whitehouse, J. 541 

Whiteside, C. M. 
525 

Whitfeld, E. 317 

Whitgrave, H. 305 

Whitgreave, Mrs. J. 
R, 303 

Whitley, A. 527 

Whitmore, Mrs. C 
S. 304; W. W. 
318 

Whittaker, E. 649 

Whitting, J. J. 429 

Whittingham, Mrs. 
523 

Whittington, C. A. 
526; P. 541 

Whittle, J. 425 

Whitty, Mrs. J. I. 
303 

Whitworth, Mrs. W. 
S. B. 523 

Whzylock, Maj.-Gen. 
J. 306 


Whyte, S. C. H. 


631 
Wickens, J. S. 538 
Wickham, C. T. 82; 
H.94; Mrs. 653 
Wicksteed, F. M. 
542 
Widmer, Hon. C. 90 
Wiggins, M. 654 
Wightwick, S. 205 
Wigley, E. M. 92 
Wigram, Mrs. W. 
K. 80 
Wilbraham, F. H.R. 
188 
Wilcoxon, C. 186 
Wild, S. 526 
Wildash, E. A. 316 
Wildbore, T. 423 
Wilde, E. A. 309 
Wilder, A. 542; H. 
B. 304 
Wiles, W. 537 
Wilkins, F. G. 416; 
L. A. 306 
Wilkinson, A. 316; 
G. A. 524; H. 
306; J. 89, 653; 


Mrs. 318; R. L. 
646; W. 415; 
W. M. 631 

Willan, C. A. 83 

Williams, D. R. 83; 
E. M. 415; E. 
538; F. 81, 84, 
90; F. M. 185; 
H. 528; J. 427, 
525, 540; J.J. L. 
204; J. M. 629; 
J. W. 538; M. 
427; Mrs. 315; 
Mrs. A. 428; Mrs, 
G. B.80; Mrs. J. 
A. 183; Mrs. M. 
303; Mrs. W. F. 
412; Mr. M. 94; 
Miss E. 313; R. 
315, 655; Ven. W. 
522; W. J. 301; 
W. R. 428 

Williamson, M. 651; 
M. C. 306; Mrs. 
O. J. 303 

Willis, J. 653; Lt. 
J. G. 647; M.649, 
654 

Willock, Sir H. 425 

Willoughby, J. P. 
410 


Wills, E. P. 414; 
J.203 - 
Willson, E. 93 
Willmott, Mrs. F. 
411 
Wilshin, M. A. 631 
Wilson, A. A. 185; 
C. A. 629; C. B. 
814; C. S. 84; 
E. 200; E. J.184; 
E. M. 84; F. A. 
527; J. 204; J. 
M. 185; L. 186; 
L. M. 429; L. R. 
187; M.653; M. 
E. 188; Mrs. A. 
522; Mrs. C. T. 
411; Mrs. C. W. 
411; Mrs. J. 80; 
R. 91, 203; W. 
205 
Wilton, -Visc. Grey 
de, 307 
Winckworth, W. D. 
84; Mrs. L. H.523 
Windeyer, C. 543 
Winfield, J. W. 205 
Wing, C. 522 
Wingfield, E. I. 308 
Winkley, W. 541 
Winn, Hon. Mrs. R. 
627; Mrs. R. 523 
Winslowe, R. F. B. 
312 
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Winterbotham,M.B. 
83 

Wintour, L. 429 

Wise, C. 90; H. 94 

Withington, H. 185 

Witt, H. M. 202 

Witty, Mrs. F. 539 

Wollaston, W.O. 541 

Wolley, E. 91 

Wood, A. 201, 526; 

.C.186; A.M. 

186; C. R. 536; 
E. 317, 418; Ens. 
O. 203; F. 207; 
H. 631; J. 524; 
J.T. 682; Maj.- 
Gen. H. J. 654; 
Mrs. 303; S. 428; 
W. 428 

Woodall, H. 649; 
R. S. 202 

Woodcock.G. D.647; 
J. A. St. A. 185; 
L. 633 

Woodford, H. C. 187 
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Woodhouse, E. S. 
805; Mrs, H. R. 
523 

Woodman, Mrs. 425 

Woodthorpe, Mrs.E. 
303 


Woodward, M. A.D. 
430 

Woolf, Mrs. L. 412 

Wordsworth, M. 424 

Worsley, Lord, 306 ; 
M. 424 

Wortley, Hon. Mrs. 
F. S. 523; Hon. 
Mrs. J. S. 81 

Wrangham, M. R. 
649 

Wratislaw, J. M. T. 
428 

Wreford, Mrs. W. 302 

Wren, L. 525 

Wrench, T. G. 539 

Wrenford, J. T. 188 

Wrey, Mrs. H. B. T. 
183 


Wright, C. A. 648 ; 
E. M. 526; J. J. 
84; M. A. 424; 
Miss, 430, 538; 
M. C. 427; Mrs. 
W. 411; T. B. 88; 
W. 649 

Wrigley, E. 428 

Wroot, H. H. 185 

Wroth, F. M. 424 

Wroughton, B. 91 

Wyatt, C. 430; Mrs. 
G. R. 411; Mis. 
J.J. P. 303; Mrs. 
R. H. 523; W. 


540 

Wyld, T.5.413; W. 
186 

Wyndham, G. D. 
413; H. 83; Mrs. 
H. 183 

Wynn, A. R. 429; 
C. H. W. 207 

Wynne, E. B. P. 
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187; F. 90; S. 
653 

Yard, A. M. 542; 
T. 528 

Yardley, E. 653 

Yarnall, E. 8+ 

Yarrington, M. 92 

Yatman, J. A. 188 

Yeardley, J. 318 

Yelverton, Hon. W. 
C. 305 

Yerbury, Lt.-Col. J. 
W.319 

Young, A. 84; C. 
305, 522; Capt. 
R. 629; H. 92; 
J.206; J. B.525; 
J. E. M. 524; L. 
414; Mrs, T. 303; 
P. 204 

Younge, E. 539; 
Maj. A. A. 203 

Younghusband, Mrs. 
81 





TOPOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


Africa: Alexandria, 440; Cairo, 174; 
Cape of Good Hope, 182. 

America: Brownsville, 148; Castroville, 
143; Mexico, 142; Newfoundland, 407 ; 
Panama, 48; San Antonio, 146; Texas, 
142; United States, 77, 407; Vancouver’s 
Island, 245. 

Asia: Australia, 363 ; Babylon, 612, 622; 
China, 407 ; Canton, 410; Etwolh, 79; 
Gwalior, 182; Hyderabad, 79; India, 
79, 82, 517, 521; Japan, 626; Jeddah, 
182; Jerusalem, 612; Jugdespore, 79; 
Jullundur, 79; Lucknow, 79,521; New 
South Wales, 359; New Zealand, 364; 
Nineveh, 337; Oude, 182; Paramatta, 
858, 361; Punjaub, 79; Rohileund, 
182; Shahjehanpore, 79; Sydney, 361 ; 
Victoria, 363. 

Europe: Athens, 521; Augsburg, 298; 
Bamberg, 16; Barentin, 157; Bayeux, 
434; Beauvais, 46; Berlin, 298, 508; 
Belgium, 626; Bordeaux, 160, 168; 
Brandenburg, 509, 573; Brest, 236, 
237; Brunswick, 507; Caen, 26; Calais, 
138, 236; Cambray, 357 ; Cassel, 338, 
442; Catalonia, 33; Chantilly, 443; 
Cherbourg, 210, 234; Coblentz, 31; 
Coburg, 77 ; Cote d’Or, 604; Cologne, 
507 ; Cussy, 605 ; Culmbach, 572; 
Dax, 514; Denmark, 402; Dijon, 106, 
437; Domfront, 26; Dresden, 517 ; 
Falaise, 26; France, 24, 33, 76, 78, 
517; Frankfort, 503; Florence, 134, 
142; Greece, 520; Hamburg, 519; 
Hanover, 298, 507; Hildesheim, 507 ; 
Holland, 173; Leipsic, 31, 517; Li- 
moges, 46, 167; Luneburg Heath, 507; 
Lutzen, 31; Mainz, 221; Naples, 77, 
113; Navarre, 382; Nassau-Siegen, 
47; Neckarsteinach, 15; Nordstemme, 
507; Orleans, 473; Pamplona, 382; 
Paris, 24, 239, 356, 434; Poitiers, 441; 
Portugal, 521; Reinsberg, 579; Rheims, 
24, 357, 478; Rochelle, 30; Rocroy, 
82; Roellfeld, 107; Rome, 383, 622; 
Ruppin, 578; St. Maximin, 64; South 
Jutland, 403; South Braderup, 510; 
Tannenberg, 3, 338; Torterelle, 158; 
Trianon, 240; Turkey, 182,625; Ulm, 
510; Utrecht, 173; Venice, 336; Ver- 
sailles, 243. 

British Isles : England, 70, 120, 156, 166, 
437, 447, 456; Guernsey, 162. 

Bedfordshire: Miibroke, 371. 


Berkshire: Abingdon, 569; Bisham, 369 ; 
Clewer, 26; Reading, 345; Walling- 
ford, 472; Windsor, 25—29, 472. 

Buckinghamshire: Chetindon, 231; Eton, 
26; Leckhampstead, 150; Marsh, 473; 
Quarendon, 165; Wycombe, 373. 

Cambridgeshire: Parnwell, 118; Cam- 
bridge, 48, 594; Ely, 487; Horseheath, 
220. 

Cardiganshire: Cardigan, 387. 

Carnarvonshire : Conway, 387. 

Cheshire: Chester, 482, 609; Northwich, 
625 ; Stockport, 519. 

Cornwall: Bodmin, 369; Fowey, 76; 
Penzance, 366. 

Cumberland: Brampton, 321; Carlisle, 
482. 

Denbighshire : Ruabon, 448. 

Derbyshire: Newton Solney, 435; The 
Peak, 26. 

Devonshire: Atherington, 109; Exeter, 
24, 25, 125, 373, 486, 493, 546; King’s 
Carswell, 108. 

Dorsetshire : Charminster, 229; Parnham, 
210; Sherborne, 516; Wimborne, 61, 
156. 

Durham, 2, 25, 164, 481; Hartlepool, 23, 
229 ; Sedgefield, 23, 230; Staindrop, 
23; Wearmouth, 466. 

Essex: Berden, 160; Bowers Giffard, 64; 
Clavering, 159; Farnham, 513; Langley, 
513; Law Leyton, 165; Leigh, 63; 
Littlebury, 214; Maunden, 513; Prit- 
tlewell, 63; Wimbish, 105; Ugley, 514. 

Flintshire: FEwloa, 387; Flint, 387; 
Rhuddlan, 387; Rhyl, 386; St. Asaph, 
387. 

Gloucestershire: Bristol, 62, 125, 370; 
Chipping Campden, 451; Clive, 124; 
Gloucester, 121, 372, 483,511; North- 
leach, 451; Slaughter. 371; Tewkes- 
bury, 99, 214, 225, 339, 437; Winch- 
combe, 119. 

Hampshire: Basingstoke, 23, 229, 567; 
Bowcombe Down, 512; Heriard, 20; 
Ramridge, 473 ; Selebourn, 501; Som- 
bourne, 558; Southampton, 498 ; Win- 
chester, 24, 116, 117, 121, 125, 219, 
486. 

Herefordshire: Bromyard,321; Clehonzre, 
114; Goodrich, 324, 336, 446; Here- 
ford, 26, 498, 561; Selkirk, 501; Up- 
leden, 369 

Hertfordshire: Berkhampstead, 26; Long- 
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468, 484, 487, 564, 594; Rotherfield 
Greys, 213; Standlake, 48; Stanton 
Harcourt, 48; Swyncombe, 471, 477; 
Wheatley, 57; Woolvercott, 60. 
Pembrokeshire : Pembroke, 136. 
Rutlandshire: Empingham, 372; Oakham, 
62. 
Salop: Bridgenorth, 26; Ellesmere, 151; 
Shrewsbury, 26,441; Whityngton, 151. 
Somersetshire: Athelney, 289; Barring- 


Topographical Index. 


Marston Moor, 355; Hatfield, 66; Red- 
burn, 66; St. Alban’s, 66. 

Kent: Ash, 105, 211; Brenchley, 296; 
Bromley, 231; Canterbury, 77, 110, 
214, 222, 225, 273, 322, 387, 459, 485, 
553, 517; Chiselhurst, 150; Cobham, 
9,221; Cranbrook, 295; Dover, 5, 26, 
47, 65, 439, 459; Eleham, 230 ; Elham, 
455, 566; Farleigh, 23, 229, 455; 
Feversham, 463, 389, 512; Horsemon- 


den, 296; Ifield, 211; Ightham, 217; 
Lamberhurst, 296; Maidstone, 296 ; 
Minster, 103; Pembury, 295. 296; 
Richborough, 65; Rochester, 26, 229, 
233, 484; Sandwich, 47, 114, 333, 436; 
Saltwood, 517; Sittingbourne, 512; 
Strood, 512; Westwell, 389; Wye, 65, 
389. 

Lancashire: Foudrey, 139; 
Anderness, 24. 

Leicestershire: Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 62; 
Beacon-hill, 61; Leicester, 61, 62, 156 ; 
Kibworth Harcourt, 231, 567; Rotheley, 
374; Staunton, 227. 

Lincolnshire: Braunceton, 229; Bottes- 
field, 163; Frodingham, 163; Gosber- 
ton, 339 ; Grantham, 78; Grayingham, 
163; Grimsby, 623; Grimsthorp, 232; 
Laughton, 223; Lincoln, 480; Maltby, 
218; Roxby, 164; Winterton, 164; 

. Witham, 48; Woolsthorp, 78. 

Middlesex: Brockley Hill, 48; Clerken- 
well, 46; Enfield, 512; Finsbury, 46; 
Fynsbury, 229; Hackney, 48; Hamp- 
ton Court, 505; Highgate-hill, 150, 
154; Islington, 150; London, 21, 25, 
46, 70, 125, 138, 151, 155, 158, 174, 
182, 229, 238, 373, 376, 451, 459, 496, 
520, 546, 548, 558; Newgate, 469; 
Stepney, 64, 546; Tower of London, 
336; Westminster, 59, 112, 165, 296, 
435, 521, 547; Whitehall, 480. 

Norfolk: Blickling, 329; Castle Acre, 
272; Elsing, 99; Elsyng, 326; Ing- 
ham, 99; Lynn, 451; Norwich, 479; 
Stowbardolph- hall, 63; Walsham, South, 
164, 


Preston in 


Northamptonshire : Middleton Cheney, 
231; Northampton, 463; Peterborough, 
487. 


Northumberland: Emildon, 455; Haut- 
wyse, 229; Newcastle, 23, 229; Ponte- 
land, 230, 455 ; Thorneton, 373. 

Nottinghamshire: Hawton, 62; Notting- 
ham, 26; Stoke, 139. 

Oxfordshire : Bicester, 118, 471; Burford, 
45; Clifton Hampden, 58 ; Cuddesdon, 
57; Cuxham, 2381, 455; Dorchester, 
58; Enstone, 471; Ewelme, 471, 473; 
Forest Hill, 57; Great Haseley, 58; 
Great Milton, 57; Kidlington, 471; 
Littlemore, 58; Nuneham-park, 58; 
Osney, 231, 232, 233; Oxford, 20, 21, 
49, 51, 56, 57, 58, 60, 61, 70, 115, 118, 
119, 229, 340, 343, 434, 452, 455, 460, 


ton, 210; Bath, 277, 280, 289; Comp- 
ton Dando, 288; Dunster, 289; English- 
combe, 288; Hampton Down, 279; 
Litton, 566; Newton St. Lowe, 288; Prior 
Park, 279; Stanton Drew, 288; Stan- 
ton Prior, 288; Stoke-sub-Hamdon, 
210; Taunton, 151; Wells, 484 

Staffordshire: Aldridge, 333; Elford, 215; 
Lichfield, 156, 451, 482; Tamworth, 
339; Walsall, 108, 331, 333. 

Suffolk: Felixstowe, 65; Framlingham, 
546; Orford, 26; Playford, 109. 

Surrey: Chessington, 23 ; Codington, 229; 
Croydon, 291; Elstead, 291; Farnham, 
290, 292, 293; Fetcham, 291; Guild- 
ford, 26; Headborough, 293; Malden, 
22, 116, 342, 456, 567; Merton, 20, 
115, 228; Seal, 291; Thorncroft, 24; 
Waverley, 293 ; Wooton, 291. 

Sussex: Bayham Abbey, 294; Brede 
Place, 517; Buxted, 296; Chichester, 
463; Frant, 294, 296; Hastings, 122, 
563; Lewes, 273; Ore, 547; Rother- 
field, 296; Ticehurst, 296; Tortington, 
229; Wadhurst, 296. 

Wales: Dyvet, 136. 

Warwickshire: Aston, 436, 556; Bales- 
hale, 374; Bilton, 71; Birmingham, 
77; Burminton, 455; Coventry, 55, 56, 
70; Lapworth, 455; Leamington, 48; 
Rugby, 73; Stoneleigh, 78; Warwick, 
78, 338, 451; Weston, 71. 

Westmoreland: Brough, 65. 

Wiltshire: Abury, 254; Amesbury, 276 ; 
Biddestone, 287; Burcombe, 276 ; 
Castle Combe, 287; Clarendon, 26, 259; 
Cliffe Pypard, 102; Connok, 473 ; 
Durnford, 276; Great Durnford, 260; 
Lacock Abbey, 261 ; Lake House, 259, 
276; Malmesbury, 287; Marlborough, 
273; Salisbury, 25, 222, 251, 257, 258, 
263, 276, 449, 486, 625; Sarum, Old, 
256, 262, 273, 274; Stonehenge, 254, 
276; Stratton, 455 ; Tisbury, 276; West 
Dean, 256; Wilton, 260. 

Worcestershire: Alvechurch, 106; Bredon, 
321; Bromsgrove, 62, 165; Evesham, 
25; Tenbury, 45; Worcester, 2, 98, 
124, 367, 483. 

Yorkshire: Bernyngham, 229; Beverley, 
164; Bransburton, 217 ; Cleveland, 98; 
Cundal] Manor, 150; Ederthorpe, 210; 
Fountains Abbey, 625; Hickleton, 210; 
Horsforth, 353; Kirkleatham, 48 ; 
Leeds, 360, 493; Pontefract, 164 ; 
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Rybbestayn, 499; Scarborough, 26, 
164; Stillington, 230; York, 75, 440; 
480. 

Ireland: Athy, 137; Ballyfin-house, 624 ; 
Cashel, 141; Castledermot, 137; Clon- 
mel, 155; Cloyne, 624; Collardstown, 
156; Cork, 141; Dublin, 139, 140, 
142, 174; Dunbrody, 155; Kildare, 
142; Kilkenny, 155, 623; Leinster, 
138; Louth, 156; New Ross, 624; 
Parsontown, 624; Queenstown, 179 ; 


Topographical Index. 


Timogue, 156; Wexford, 155; Youghal, 
136, 624. 

Scotland: Aberdeen, 38; Ancrum, 36; 
Bass Rock, 34; Clenochdylle, 35; 
Currie, 35; Dunottar Castle, 40; East 
Barns, 35; Echt, the hill of, 37; Edin- 
burgh, 35, 36, 38, 39, 74, 584; Elgin, 
38; Fife, 44; Glasgow, 41; Hilton, 
35 ; Leith, 39; Linlithgow, 41; Paisley, 
34; Perth, 42; Rhynie, 39; Strath- 
bogie, 39. 











